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Preface 



The planning for the contents of this book began over two years ago. 
The Association of International Education Administrators (AIEA) had 
just released two publications. Action for International Competence and 
Guidelines for International Education at Collef^es and Universities. The 
framew ork for the internationalization of higher education had been put 
into place by Jack Van de Water and Burkart Holzner and their task forces 
through these documents. It was lime then to translate the contents of 
those manuscripts into strategies of implementation. The concept for this 
book was born. 

In the n years since the official creation of AIEA in 1981, interna- 
tional education moved from a peripheral activity in higher education to 
one which was integral to the teaching, research, and service mission of 
the colleges and universities in the United States. Sur\'ival of any nation 
in the global society depended greatly upon a citizenry educated to live 
and work in a world made small by the telecommunications revolution 
and interdependent economies. 

As if to underscore the dynamism of the international society, 
startling changes began to take place. First, the "empire" of the Soviet 
Union disintegrated, the Berlin Wall came tumbling down, Germany 
was re-united, a war was fought and woji by a delicate coalition of 
iiations against Iraq in the Gulf, and finally the Soviet Union itself 
collapsed. 

It was during these two turbulent years that the contents of this 
book were researched and the chapters written by a group of authors 
who were leaders in their profession at a time when almost all colleges 
and universities saw internationalization of higher education as a high 
priority. The strategies for elevating the role of international education 
in the academic and service arenas of higher education were to assist 
institutions in achieving their goal of internationalization. 

Yet, following the Gulf War things began to change in the United 
States. Some called it the "peace dividend," others were more direct — 
the U.S. was in a severe recession. New jobs disappeared, layoffs were 
rampant, budgets were being cut, universities were making the painful 
transition from the ebullient eighties to the nineties. The phrases, "Buj' 
American," "keep jobs for Americans," and "spend our for gn aid 
dollars at home" began appearing on billboards, were carried on posters 
in picket lines and were spewing forth from the mouths of the unemployed. 
The economic, political, and cultural mood of the country had changed 
drastically in only 12 months. 



Thus, a book which was designed to assist in the creation, develop- 
ment, and enhancement of international programs in colleges and uni- 
versities in an effusive growth period may now be used to preserve and 
undergird programs which should, now more than ever, be a keystone 
of any college's or university's mission. Higher education cannot afford 
to diminish its international role. 

Words I first read in 1978, penned by President Emeritus Wesley 
Posvar of the University of Pittsburgh, are still appropriate today. 

''There are great universities without law schools. There are great 
universities without medical schools. There are even great universities 
without football teanris. But there are no great universities without an 
international dimension/' 

Charles B. Klasek, Editor 
August 15, 1992 
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Administration 
of International Education 

TANNAZ RAHMAN and W, LAMARR KOPP 

L Internationalization of United States 
Higher Education: Coming of Age 
A, Introduction 

We arc more aware today than ever before that we live in a global 
community, in an interdependent world. Forces that directly affect our 
lives and determine our dcjcisions are shaped by persons and events far 
away from us in places wi? have never seen or visited, places that just a 
short while ago seemed as distant and remote as Timbuktu. 

Yet we have come to realize that the problems we face, the chal- 
lenges we meet, the solutions we seek, cannot be determined by us and 
by our nation acting unilaterally. The gravest issues we face are essen- 
tially all international issues requiring, demanding global cooperation, 
centrally-focuses initiatives, and a worldwide commitment. 

Hodding Carter, III, writing in the New York Times on March 30, 
1989, said it effectively: "List the big-ticket ^ ' '^ms on the world's agendv'^: 
environmental degradation, debt, the proliferation of weapons of mass 
destruction and their control, regional conflict, international trade. All 
require collective solutions. The U.S. could not, even if it diverted of 
its considerable resources, clean up its own air, water, land by itself. 
What is done in other lands and hemispheres affects our ei i vironment in 
countless ways. In the economic sphere, we are, like it or not, one world, 
.... Most of the world' s problems today are as in terrela ted a s the financial 
markets. Those markets are a metaphor for the scope and depth of our 
interdependence and the futility of single-counting efforts to assert 
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anatomy. But there is no hidden hand at work in arms control or 
environmental cleanup. Without conscious, organized cooperation, 
long-term solutions are not possible." 

AIEA, founded just a short decade ago, has played and is playing 
an important roie in helping colleges and universities to recognize the 
part they have an obligation to play in preparing our young people tc live 
and function in a globally interdependent world. Further, it recognizes 
that those who administer the international programs and initiatives of 
our educational institutions have a leading part to play in guiding 
institutional efforts toward a sharper international f>erspective that is 
integrated into the very mission of higher education. 

AIEA, through its services to members and to the profession, 
through topics introduced at its national and regional meetings, through 
its special task forces and commissions, has called our attention to three 
basic ingredients which our efforts knust exhibit — cooperation, central- 
ization, and commitment: cooperation of higher education, government, 
professional associations, and the general public toward a comm.on 
objective; centralization, of a united effort within the institution to avoid 
the weakening of initiatives through splintering; and commitment to a 
shared belief in the importance of our role in build ing the global commu- 
nity. We must indeed become comrades in a common cause! 
B. A National Momentum 

When our nation was thrust onto center stage in a new way at the 
close of World War II, it became painfully obvious that we knew 
relatively little about the rest of the world. As leaders of the free world 
our knowledge about other countries and their peoples, cultures, and 
languages was proven to be woefully inadequate. But we were the 
unchallenged leader of the free world and our heavy obligations were 
often balanced by economic opportunities. Thus, U.S. military and 
economic superiority shielded us from fully recognizing the urgent need 
to address our inadequacy. Even U.S. universities had other priorities. 
True, for awhile foreign language enrollments rose as support from the 
National Defense Education Act became available to support existing 
and new foreign language offerings. But "internationalizing the curricu- 
lum" — the clarion call today — was comparatively a foreign phrase sel- 
dom uttered. 

English was still adequate to sell our goods overseas. U.S. technol- 
ogy still carried theday. And the U.S.economicengine powered theforce 
that expanded unchallenged markets for American-made goods around 
the world. 

Then Japan appeared on the scene, at first almost unnoticed but 
ever more pervasive. The EEC began to stretch its muscle. And 
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"competitiveness" and "competition" became the words of the alarm 
sounding at dawn. Suddenly, it seemed, American economic power had 
challengers, had serious competitors from both east and west. U.S. 
security seemed less secure than before. 

AASCU — the American Association of State Colleges and Univer- 
sities — was one educational body that attempted in a concerted way to 
turn the educational spotlight on the inadequacy of our international 
awareness, and in 1975 issued an important policy statement, 'The 
International Responsibility of Higher Education," addressing "the im- 
plications of interdependence/' "the purpose of international educa- 
tion," and the responsibility of U.S. colleges and universities to accept a 
"compelling" mandate with a commitment to institutionalize interna- 
tional education. 

The Helsinki Accords shortly afterwards committed the signato- 
ries "to encourage the study of foreign language and civilization as an 
important means of expanding communication among peoples." Presi- 
dent Carter appointed a prestigious President's Commission on Foreign 
Language and International Studies which published its report in No- 
vember 1979 under the title Strength Through Wisdom: A Critique of 
U.S. Capability. The findings were presented in a context of "the nation's 
security/' especially political but also economic security. That report 
represents a major signal that revealed America's Achilles heel and 
called the attention of theentire country to "specific educational neglect" 
at a critical time when "America's position in the v/orld has changed 
radically.... Powerful competitorschallengeour military and economic 
position.... The United States is no longer the only major center of 
scientific and technological progress...." !3ecause, as the report goeson 
to stress, "the future belongs to nations that are wise as well as strong," 
their findings and resulting recommendations were "broadly aimed at a 
wide range of persons and institutions," in the center of which stood U.S. 
colleges and universities. 

The voices of the influential members of the commission rang out 
loud and clear, and although the report was never put on the national 
agenda, its message was picked up by American colleges and universi- 
ties. It can be seen as the turning point toward "internationalization" 
which today permeates, sometimes dominates, the higher education 
agenda. The commission's principal recommendations' addressed such 
issues as foreign languages, matters for kindergarten through twelfth 
r^ade, college and university programs, international educational ex- 
changes, citizen education in international affairs, and business and 
labor needs abroad. Although the recommendations as a whole were 
never formally adopted and systematically implemented, the work of 
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the commission caught the attention of education leaders in a direct way 
that signaled a new level of concern and action for internationalizing U.S. 
higher education. 

Congressman Paul Simon's influential book, Tfie Tongue-Tied Atneri- 
aw: Confronting the Foreign Language Crisis, appeared shortly thereafter 
in 1980, shaming the nation with an "analysis of a crisis that harms 
America culturally and causes severe security losses." Simon wrote the 
book out of a deep concern "about what is happening in my country/' 
sharing that concern "with others who are serious about the course and 
destiny of our nation." He, too, addressed "the trade gap" brought about 
by the "new economic era, measured by quality." Soon Paul Simon was 
a commonly seen Congressman on many campuses. He had struck a 
responsive chord that was resonating among educators. 

About this same time, in 1980, another devastating piece of evi- 
dence was presented to higher education, contributing to the accelerat- 
ing momentum toward greater internationahzation of U.S. higher edu- 
cation institutions and their programs. The Council on Learning project 
known as Education and the World View issued a lengthy, detailed 
report by the Educational Testing Service entitled "College Students' 
Knowledge and Beliefs: A Survey of Giobal Understanding." The report 
documented "the continued failure of our colleges and universities to 
effectively temper the usual disciplinary tunnel visions" and confirmed 
that "serious learning gaps at the college level... seem to persist," sug- 
gesting "that this nation is... poorly equipped in terms of its ability to deal 
WMth its innumerable global obligations.... The three thousand college 
students tested here will be America's leaders at the entry of the twenty- 
first century. One wonders whether we shall learn our lessons in time. ... 
" (From "What College Students Know and Believe About Their World," 
a synopsis of the complete technical report by E. T. S. at Pnnceton). 

H is fair to say that this project and particularly this report served 
a major purpose in focusing "public attention on the need to strengthen 
the international component of the American college curriculum and to 
stimulate debate on how best to educate young Americans for life in a 
competitive and shrinking world " Needless to say, the resfilts simply 
could not be, and indeed were not, ignored by U.S. higher education. 

Another powerful boost to the gathering national momentum was 
"an open call to action" published by the Commission on International 
Education of the American Council on Education under the title "What 
We Don't Know Can Hurt Us: The Shortfall in International Compe- 
tence." The penetrating statement attempted to identify the problem(s), 
to indicate what must be done, to clarify from its perspective why 
international competence is essential to document how the United States 
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is falling short, with an urgent call to action. Its message did not go 
unheard. A new level of understanding of the implications of interde- 
pendence was achieved. 

Thus, late in 1980, the National Assembly on Foreign Languageand 
International Studies in Higher Education, under sponsorship of the 
Association of American Colleges and 10 other education associations 
was convened "to consider ways to help colleges and universities 
strengthen their academic programs in foreign languages and interna- 
tional studies." The report of the President's Commission formed the 
basis for the ensuing discussion. A series of recommendations for the 
campuses of the country emerged from the assembly covering curricu- 
lum development, faculty incentives,administrativestructure,and insti- 
tutional linkages. The assembly concluded that "shifting woud condi- 
tions make a strong international focus not only practical but essential. 
Economic and political as well as educational imperatives call for a 
return to language study and international learning asan integral part of 
the curriculum." The objective of its recommendations, the assembly 
stated, was to work "toward a world where knowledge and security 
begin replacing ignorance and fear as the lubricants of international 
relations." 

C. The Academy Hears the Message 

Such a comp>elling and consistent message from a variety of na- 
tional groups and ranking individuals could not, and indeed was not, 
ignored by higher education. Individual institutions as well as the 
associations to which they belonged heeded the message and took action. 
Study abroad programs, faculty exchanges, internationalization of the 
curriculum became priority considerations. International offices were 
established or were upgraded at a number of colleges and universities 
across the nation. AIEA was founded, bringing together the chief 
administrators, often recently promoted, of international programs at 
their institutions; organizations like NAFSA and CIEE expanded and 
flourished, giving valuable advice and providing a forum for sharing of 
experience and know-how with many newcomers to international pro- 
grams administration. The founding statement {May 1981 ) of the Inter- 
national Educational Exchange Liaison Group, an interassociational 
coalition of chief executive officers of major U.S. exchange organize tions, 
pointed to the critical importance of international educational exchanges 
to the security and well being of the United States. The statement's title: 
"Enhancing American Influence Abroad: International Exchanges in the 
National Interest." 

Three years later (1984) appeared a significant statement from 
AASCU— American Association of State Collc:<es and Universities- 
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providing "Guidelines: Incorporating an International Dinnension in 
Colleges and Universities/' addressing five aspects including acadenuc 
leadership, curriculunn developnnent, faculty developnnent, student 
awareness, and resources. This brief and direct "how to" statement was 
certainly influential in encouraging even the novices to introduce modest 
initiatives. 

JustayearearIier(1983)NAFSA— National Association for Foreign 
Student Affairs— issued its 'Trinciples for International Educational 
Exchange" in which it recommended principles for institutions, for 
admission of foreign students, for English progrf.ms and determination 
of English proficiency, for international student/scholar services, for 
community services and programs, and for U.S. study abroad. The 
definition of international education was taking firmer shape. 

By 1987 Sven Groennings could say— in a staff paper of the New 
England Board of Higher Education— "phenomenally, there is a change 
along the international dimension at [our] institutions, whether [they] be 
public or private, large or small. Viewed as a whole, this change is 
profound. The evidence strongly suggests that internationalization, 
which is based on a new understanding of what is relevant, is becoming 
one of the most powerful substantive dev3lopments in the history of 
American higner education. Internationalization is so strong a develop- 
ment that the closest parallel may be the scientific revolution. Each 
represents a permanent redirection of the intellectual framework and 
pervades virtually the full range of academic fields. Like the early 
scientific revolution, internationalization lacksorderly processor agreed- 
upon definition, yet is similarly moving alonga massive front." The pace 
of the national momentum kept accelerating. 

The 1988/89 NASULGC (National Association of State Universi- 
tiesand Land -Grant Colleges) "Statement to the New Administration On 
International Education Priorities For the 1990's: U.S. Universities and 
World Affairs" made it indelibly clear that internationalization of higher 
education wasan issueof priority for some of our country's largest public 
educational institutions and that those institutions, through their asso- 
ciation and utilizing their newly established international division, felt 
compelled to carry the voice of their constituents to the Congress and the 
White Hou^ stating emphatically that "the destiny of the UnitedaStates 
is increasingly influenced by international, even global , events and 
circumstances." The Association and its constituents, speaking in this 
statement, identified four areas of international activity and cooperation 
of high priority: strengthening international education, expanding 
international exchanges, building a new system of cooperation for devel- 
opment, and supporting new research on global problems. 
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A variety of additional actions, statements and reports followed in 
rapid succession as the dire need to address the international illiteracy of 
our nation, particularly of our young people, became vividly clear to our 
educational leadership. Only a few of these developments can be 
mentioned in this brief ;;urvey. 

"Exchange 2000: International Leadership for the Next Century" 
was an initiative of the Washington-based Liaison Group for Interna- 
tional Educational Exchange "to look at today's rapidly changing global 
landscape and find ways to put educational and cultural exchange 
programs more effectively to work on the challenges and opportunities 
facing the United States at the turn of the centurj*- and beyond." A series 
of six goals was developed v/ith accompanying proposals to meet each 
goal. 

CIEE — Council on International Education Exchange — issued a 
major statement from its Advisory Council for International Educational 
Exchangein August in 1988: "Educating for Global Competence." The 
report concentrates on the issue of study abroad by undergraduate 
students, looking at who now studies abroad, who should study abroad, 
where they should go, with some attention to funding and other strate- 
gies. It called for fundamental changes in American higher education 
that will be "the responsibility of colleges and universities across the 
country, of specialists in international education and their professional 
organizations, and of federal and state funding programs, accrediting 
associations, foundations, corporations and others in the private SJCtor." 

One very encouraging initiative at about the same time was the 
work of the American Council on Education in establishing a Commis- 
sion on National Challenges in Higher Education and urging the com- 
mission to prepare a higher education agenda for the consideration of the 
1988 presidential candidates. The commission issued a "Memorandum 
to the 41 St President of the United States," identifying five broad issues 
which must, they believed, be addressed during the term of the next 
President and into the next century. Higher education, the commission 
firmly states, can join government in partnership to address the five 
issues as challenges. The importance of global awareness is empha tically 
stated as the top item on the agenda: "Educate Americans for an 
increasingly interdependent world." To address this highest priority, 
the commission recommended the following: support strengthening of 
international studies and research; encourage student and faculty ex- 
changes; expand the teaching and study of foreign languages; assist U.S. 
colleges and universities in developing joint educational and research 
programs with overseas partner institutions. How far the federal admin- 
istration heeded this advice and implemented the commission will only 
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be shown, perhaps, over the next decade. But the importance of the 
memorandum, issued by 33 highly respected women and men, widely 
recognized nationally as leaders of American higher education, remains 
unchallenged, a monument to the primacy of global concerns within the 
academy. 

TheNational Governors' Association joined the sweep and contrib- 
uted to the momentum with the Report of the Task Force on International 
Education. The report recognizes international education from kinder- 
garten through university "as important as economic prosperity, na- 
tional security, and world stability." The task force recommended a 
vigorous "state action agenda" that addressed elementary and second- 
ary education, higher education and business through a set of some 
seven objectives with specific statements on what the states can do to 
fulfill those objectives. 

In the meantime AIE A had established a Task Force on Guidelines 
for International Education whose task it was to present a set of funda- 
mental issues and questions to be considered by "institutions wishing to 
strengthen their involvement in international education, and for those 
that may be at a beginning stage of such involvement." The task force 
assiduously avoided "precise descriptions of how to achieve excellence 
in international education" and attempted instead to produce a set of 
guidelines "to serve as reference points for the process of an institution 
evolving to become a high quality international college or university." 
The guidelines addressed each of six major components of the interna- 
tional dimension of an institution: administration; faculty and the 
curriculum; foreign study and international exchanges; foreign students 
and scholars; technical cooperation and international development; and 
public service. The publication of these guidelines, just as theassociation 
itself, has served and is serving to encourage the further refinement and 
improvement of existing international programs and, importantly, to 
support the resolve of these individuals and institutions which recognize 
the urgency of beginning international education initiatives. A particu- 
lar strength of the guidelines is their recognition that administrative style 
and organization vary greatly among American higher education insti- 
tutions; administrative practices and patterns on each campus have been 
established through historical traditions, and these traditions shape the 
efforts to develop a strong international dimension. Yet the guidelines 
identify fundamental principles and select ingrc-dients .that are most 
assuredly characteristic of successful programs wherever they exist. 

The year 1990 saw the appearance of "A National Mandate for 
Education Abroad: Getting On With the Task" from the National Task 
Force on Undergraduate Education Abroad. This small but widely 
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experienced group of experts recommended two broad goals: sigruficant 
expansion and greater diversity in education abroad programs, together 
with three routes to achieving them — 1) align study abroad programs 
more closely with the undergraduate curriculum; 2) attack the seven 
major inhibitors to growth and diversity; and 3) refine and improve the 
financial base for study abroad. 

The documents cited above by no means represent a complete or 
comprehensive listing of statti lents issued or initiatives taken over the 
past decade or two. For example, the Institute of International Education 
has long played and is playing a major role, both through its extensive 
programs and its prolific publications, by encouraging, guiding, even 
charting, a vigorous course of internationalization n multiple fronts. 
The references cited do represent, however, some significant signs along 
the way pointing U.S. higher education in the direction of accelerated 
and intensified internationalization efforts. 
D, Ingredients Restated 

Today we stand before new opportunities. We have achieved a 
more sensitive realization of the interdependent nature of our world. 
Competitors challenge us — economically, politically, educationally. 
Educational leaders, recognizing the challenge, are taking on the task of 
internationalizing the understanding of our young people by calling for 
the internationalizing of our colleges and universities, including the 
curriculum, the studentbody,thefacultyand the campus "climate." This 
initiative requires focused attention to the three basic ingredients: coop- 
eration, centralization and commitment. Innew ways our institutions of 
higher education must and will work in cooperation with government 
and professional associations and the general public: USIA's University 
Affiliation Program and USAID's Linkages Program are but two ex- 
amples of this cooperation, funded, to be sure, by the general public. 
Colleges and universities are creating supported, visible administrative 
units to combine, centralize, and make fully apparent the seriousness 
with which they accept this responsibility and the priority which they 
assign to this initiative. It is the kind of commitment which is more 
apparent today, it seems, than in preceding decades. Commitment to 
internationalization represents a determination to build a future for 
succeeding generations cognizant of the interdepend ency of all persons 
and the futility — the impossibility — of any one people living in isolation 
from the rest of the world. Commitment to a cause common to the 
welfare of all peoples will continue to challenge us. We must work to 
help higher education meet that challenge, and AIE A is prepared to assist 
its members in that effort. 

To illustrate how the essential ingredients of internationalization 
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efforts — cooperation, centralization, and commitment — effected change 
in a large, public, land grant university, a close-up look a t developments 
over the last decade or so at one such institution may serve to show how 
internationalization efforts can be administered under those guiding 
principles. The administrative structure that has emerged at Penn State 
may prove useful to other institutions both large and small, public and 
private. This account is not meant to be prescriptive, rather, it is 
descriptive of initiatives at one institution. The elements of cooperation, 
centralization and commitment will be applied differently and result in 
differing administrative structures in other institutions, determined by 
such factors as institutional philosophy, resources, historical precedent, 
tradition and "players on the stage/' But it would be hard to imagine any 
institution's successat internationalization if the three elements were not 
incorf>orated into the initiatives. 

IL International Education Administration 
at a Comprehensive Public Research University 
in a Rural Setting 

A. The Structure 

Historically, until 1984, international activities at Penn State had 
taken place in a most diffuse manner: International activities of an 
academic nature, e.g., involving faculty members, occurred at the facult/ s 
initiative and remained limited to the level of his or her immediate 
academic unit. Other than language instruction, programmatically this 
resulted in international development workin the CollegeofAgricultu/e 
and some area studies foci. Italso included a sizable number of individu- 
alized international contactsand research activities. International activi- 
ties involving students were administered out of two disti net offices: The 
Office of the Vice President for Student Affairs was in charge of interna- 
tional student matters, and study abroad programs were housed in the 
Office of the Vice President for Undergraduate Studies. There was no 
coordination between the two units. Over the years, both programs 
experienced growth, although conditions were not optimal and thus the 
full institutional potential was not realized. 

In \9'64, a new central administration marked the beginning of a 
new era for international education at Penn State. The single most 
imfX)rtant factor in launchinga new view ofinternational education at an 
institutional level was the new administration's realization that interna- 
tional education needed to be given its own place in the life and being of 
the university. This recognition manifested itself in two visible ways: 1) 
The following "specific goal" was included in the mission statement of 
the university: "To promote further growth of international programs 
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and services, especially in graduate education and research/' 2) The 
president and provost took their concern for enhancing the status of 
international education to the Board of Trustees and engendered a 
resolution from the board publicly mandating a vigorous international 
program at Penn State, 

In order to provide a "home" for international activities, an admin- 
istrator for international programs was appointed to head a unified 
University Office of International Programs (UOIP), This person was 
given a title unique in the entire institution: Deputy Vice President for 
International Programs. While this person reports directly tn the Provost 
just like all vice presidents and deans, he/ she occupies the only deputy 
vice president position in the administrative structure. The Deputy Vice 
President for International Programs enjoys the privilege of regularly 
scheduled individual meetings v/ith the provost. Obviously, this pre- 
sents an enormous opportunity for cultivating already fertile ground! 

The new "home" for international programs was purposely called 
the University Office of International Programs and not just the Office of 
International Programs to reflect its university-wide mission including 
the entire Penn State system. Under the direction of tl^e deputy vice 
president, it brought together the two units dealing with international 
student matters and with study abroad programs, and provided a 
loosely defined structure for other international activities called Interna- 
tional Cooperative Programs. Primarily, this was meant to foster formal 
linkages between Penn Stale and overseas partner institutions. Another 
new phenomenon under this new umbrella was the appointment of a 
part-time Fulbright advisor to coordinate and to promote faculty, staff, 
and student Fulbright applications. UOIP was also able to provide a 
home for a voluntary community organization with a mission to be 
supportive of international student needs by drawing on community 
resources (see organizational chart. Appendix A). 

The creation of UOIP coincided with the inauguration of the first 
five-year strategic planning process at Penn State. This fortunate coinci- 
dence provided the newly come-together units an opportunity to devise 
a common plan of action for their common future. This gave them a 
chance to develop a sense of identity and to formulate a mission state- 
ment (Appendix B). Although UOIP had been conceived as an admin- 
istrative support service unit, this document went beyond the unit's 
primarily supportive role vis-^-vis academic units. This was in 1985 at 
the inception of UOIP. As will become clear in the section on "The 
Process," UOlP's role has evolved since then. 

It should be noted here that central offices for international educa- 
tion or programs can be conceived in many different configurations. 
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Some include academic international programs such as area and interna- 
tional studies; others are a de facto clearinghouse for international 
contracts, grants, and development and technical assistance programs; 
yet others incorporate intensive English language programs. The differ- 
ent international education functions appear in any number of combina- 
tions across the spectrum of smaller and larger, private and public 
institutions of higher education in the United States. Regardless of the 
variable components of the overall office of international education and 
programs, however, the constant feature across all types of institutions 
is the importance of an umbrelia head vested with central authority with 
a direct reporting line to the provost or chief academic officer of the 
institution. While the optimal combination of international education 
and program components under the "jurisdiction" of this central head 
depends on each institution's history and "culture," at Penn State the 
logical combination that had emerged was of an administrative nature. 
The strategic planning process at the inception of UOIP also included 
budgetary considerations which made heretofore nonexistent perma- 
nent allocations available to the unit. 

The new set-up for the promotion of international education and 
programs made it possible and necessary to establish a formal network 
of international education contacts representing the university's major 
academic and administrative units, i.e., all strategic planning units. 
Thus, an international council was formed to be advisory to the Office of 
the President. This university- wide council consists of assistant or 
associate deans with "international" in their portfolio. As one of its first 
tasks with major structural implications at the institutional level, the 
international council developed an international policy statement for the 
entire university system (Appendix C). This not only went beyond the 
UOIP's mission statement, it interpreted the international goal included 
in the university's mission statement, and made a statement that the 
international dimension of the university had an independent raison 
d'etre. 

B. The Process 

The University Office of International Programs consists of three 
main divisions: 

1) The Office of Education Abroad Programs (OEAP) promotes, 
coordinates, and administers Penn State's education abroad programs 
for undergraduates to acquire academic credit for courses taken at 
overseas institutions. OEAP is involved in the planning of new educa- 
tion abroad programs from their inception. Theof fice works closely with 
interested academic units in planning such programs, and relics on the 
advice of an interdisciplinary standing committee of the International 
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Council for screening new program proposals. OE AP staff work closely 
with students to interest them in integrating an education abroad expe- 
rience into their program of study and to make it possible for them 
financially, academically, and logistically to participate in an overseas 
opportunity. OEAP relies on a well developed institutional network of 
faculty and staff contacts and on promotional programming for faculty, 
staff, and students to increase its effectiveness in serving the university 
community. OEAP aims to send 20% of Penn State's baccalaureate 
recipients abroad. The office also aims at balancing the disciplinary and 
geographic distribution of its programs as well as the demographic 
composition of program participants. 

2) The Office of International Students (OIS) is responsible for 
services and programs that aid students from other countries to achieve 
their objectives while studying at Penn State, The office works closely 
with over 2,000 international students, handles immigration matters and 
financial eligibility for admission, acts as a liaison with sponsoring 
agencies, and offers academic and personal adjustment counseling. In 
addition, OlSassists with theactivitiesof24 nationality clubs,advises the 
International Student Council, coordinates the Global Friendship Club 
for both international and American students, and acts as an advocate for 
international student concerns with other university offices and within 
the community. OIS is also advised by a standing committee of the 
International Council. OIS works closely with the Community Interna- 
tional Hospitality Council (CIHC), a voluntary organization which pro- 
vides the liaison between the community and the international popula- 
tion. CIHC coordinates many intercultural activities. 

3) The Office of International Cooperative Programs (OICP) sup- 
ports and coordinates international initiatives and activities undertaken 
by faculty and staffofPenn State's academic and administrative units. It 
provides incentives leading to external funding and to the development 
of research, teaching, and exchange opportunities by promoting interna- 
tional travel for scholarly purposes and supporting international events 
and programs on campus. OICP contributes to Penn State by interna- 
tionalizing its faculty and staff through interaction with international 
counterparts and through the establishment of interdisciplinary coop- 
erative programs with overseas partner institutions. The office actively 
promotes a global perspective in the curriculum and disseminates infor- 
mation regarding international education and services to interested 
parties at Penn State and beyond. OICP is advised by a third standing 
committee of the International Council. Penn State's Inventory of 
International Resources, a computerized directory that identifies Penn 
Staters with international expertise by country of experience and Ian- 
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guage competence, is maintained here. OICP's Fulbright adviser is 
responsible for promoting and facilitating faculty and student applic<v 
tions for Fulbright awards. 

Although OICP is the youngest international unit at Penn State and 
employs the smallest number of PTEs within UO!P, it merits a more 
detailed description here. OlS and OEAP perform very well defined 
functions and offer a range of widely known services which have 
traditionally existed at U.S. institutions of higher education- OlS and 
OEAP types of activities exist in one form or another at most other 
campuses with the magnitude differing according to the type of institu- 
tion and its priorities. 

OICP, however, is unique in that it has filled an invisible gap. The 
original intent was to provide a focal point for interinstitutional linkages 
between Penn State and its overseas ^jartner institutions — linkages not 
necessarily involving education abroad programs, but providing for 
graduate student and faculty exchanges and for joint research and 
related collaborative efforts (see Figure 4 of Chapter 7, page 119). 

Gradually, OICP has taken on a Vc riety of functions which do not 
specifically fall within the purview of any other unit. In addition to 
fostering linkages in the "technical" sense of the term, OICP has made it 
its business to infuse the entire institution with a strong international 
dimension. This ranges from advocating a global component in the 
university's recent cultural diversity graduation requirement, to being 
instrumental in initiating and planning a national conference on the 
facilitative role of technological advances in the growth of international 
education. It also includes systematically and actively keeping up to date 
on faculty members' international interests, involving them in projects, 
encouraging them to submit project proposals for external funding, 
offering mini travel grants for scholarly purposes of an internalional 
nature, helping them connect with colleagues, etc. In sum, if an interna- 
tional education matter transcends the jurisdiction of OIS, OEAP, or that 
of an academic unit, OICP is there to develop and implement it for the 
good of the university community at large! OICP also serv^es the function 
of reaching out to the school districts to help them internationalize. 
Because of the flexibility of its charge and its broad based involvement, 
OICP is most directly associated with the umbrella position of the deputy 
vice president for international programs. 

As mentioned earlier, the systematic process of strategic planning 
shaped UOIP and gave birth to its mission statement in 1985. That 
iteration, which formulated a supportive stance for UOIP, is still in place 
in 1992. The nature of the office's activities, however, has changed from 
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being primarily supportive to being both supportive and proactive. This 
is a sign of the level of maturity attained by the office as well as a result 
of the international momentum outlined in the first part of this chapter. 
As a consequence, the 1985 mission statement is being reworded to 
reflect a more proactive stance. 

One of the mechanisms through which UOIP can be more proactive 
in initiating or inducing international education initiatives is its access to 
the high level network of International Council members. With their 
help, more and more academic units are "institutionalizing" interna- 
tional education within their units by appointing official coordinators of 
international programs. This is done under the title of director or 
associate dean for. ... These central coordinators, then, develop their own 
network within their academic units so that they have implementation 
and communication access throughout their larger unit. 

UOIP divisions work very closely with council members. While 
this ser\'es very practical purposes such as developing education abroad 
programs for specific populations, the International Council has been 
instrumental in advising the Office of the President on how to make 
general university policy more conducive to promoting international 
activity. For example, on the council's recommendation, the university 
has adopted a mandatory health insurance policy for all international 
students and their dependeiils; a second example, the international 
travel authorization process for faculty and staff has been simpli'"ied. 

After eight years of regular deliberations, the council has also 
attained a higher degree of maturity and is now contemplating a more 
systematic approach by developing a set of goals to which all its members 
would subscribe. Council members would then take these goals to their 
respective academic and administrative units and see to it that they are 
translated into appropriate objectives at the college level. 

It cannot be overemphasized how effective it is to w ork with and 
through official representatives of the a :ademic units. It is one of the best 
ways to overcome the traditional wall between the academic and the 
administrative side of the house. 
C. Funding Considerations 

At its inception, UOIP was allocated permanent funding from 
central university funds. In addition, the annual strategic plan updates 
give units the opportunity to request additional permanent and tempo- 
rary funds toward the implementation of specific objectives. There have 
therefore been occasional additions to the base budget but never anv- 
where near the total amount requested. It should be noted, too, that 
UOIP has the smallest permanent allocation of all strategic planning 
units at Penn State. It has, therefore, become regular practice to reallocate 
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funds internally to pay for regular office operation. 

Two avenues have been initiated to increase the level of funding. 
The International Council identified 13 university-wide, interdiscipli- 
nary needs for external funding. The first item on the list was the need 
for a central development officer who would solicit external funding 
from alumni and corporations for the other 12 needs. These consisted of 
such projects as internationalizing course content, scholarships for edu- 
cation abroad participants, end fellowships for international students. 
As a result, UOIP has just recently been assigned a part-time develop- 
ment officer with "international" in his portfolio. The second avenue is 
a new position assignment in OICP to identify sources of funding and 
appropriate RFPs, and to draw up project proposals for funds to benefit 
either UOIP or its constituencies: international students, undergradu- 
ates interested in education abroad programs, or faculty interested in 
international work. 
D. Conclusion 

As has been illustrated through the different instances of coopera- 
tion between UOlP's divisions (administrative) and the International 
Council (academic representatives), a central office of international 
education and programs can serve the greater goal of promoting interna- 
tional education best by acting as a catalyst. The trick is to provide a 
central focal point for things international, but not io be overbearing; to 
encourage cooperation, but not to kill initiative; and above all, to exude 
cummitment and conviction that "intemational" is the way of the future; 
and then, to facilitate. 

Based on the principles of commitment, centralization, and coop- 
eration, the Penn State model, as portrayed here, can be adapted to any 
institutional pailern. The most effective focal point for international 
activity will be reflective of the institution's character and culture. 
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APPENDIX B 

Mission Statement 
of the University Office of International Programs 
The Pennsylvania State University 

The mission and function of UOIP derive from the International 
Policy Statement which was developed by the Universit\''s International 
Council and adopted by the Board of Trustees in 1988. 
Mission Statement 

The University Office of International Programs (UOIP) is Penn 
State's focal point in the international arena. It seeks to support the 
university in initiating and responding to international opportunities 
and obligations in an increasingly interdependent world. As an advocate 
for international programs, it helps to prepare Penn State faculty, staff, 
and students to be successful members of the global community. It thus 
ensures an international dimension to the university's three major func- 
tions of teaching, research, and public service by: 

1. Promoting international research to enhance the flow of knowledge 
and technology across national boundaries; 

2. Ensuring an international component in the academic program for the 
university's undergraduate and graduate students; 

3. Encouraging Penn State students to study abroad to develop an 
understanding of the world community, its problems, needs, and poten- 
tial; 

4. Encouraging the enrollment of academically qualified students from 
many nations and providing special ser\'ices to internationals to maxi- 
mize opportunities for their academic success and for intercultural 
exchange; 

5. Promoting cooperative programs with international educational and 
other institutions to facilitate graduate student, faculty, and other aca- 
demic exchanges; 

6. Stimulating and coordinating interdisciplinary international activi- 
ties; 

7. Facilitating responses to new opportunities to allow Penn State to 
focus on promising areas of the globe; 

8. Maintaining acti v'e relationships between Penn State and its interna- 
tional alumni. 
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APPENDIX C 

International Policy Statement 
The Pennsylvania State University 

The creation and transmission of knowledge and the economy 
which makes it possible are global matters. As a result, the university's 
participation in international endeavors ib essential. Penn State must 
prepare its faculty, staff and students to understand and work effectively 
in the global community, and it must meet this responsibility through a 
variety of programs and international relationships. 

The purpose of this statement is to provide general policy guidance 
and to encourage the academic and administrative units of the Univer- 
sity to develop international initiatives. 

This policy acknowledges the decision-making functions and other 
activities which are properly the responsibility of the University Senate, 
thejGraduate Council, the colleges, the departments, the campuses and 
especially the International Council. 

It is in the University's interest to: 

1. Promote international research. 

Faculty members and students who work with international col- 
leagues enhance the flow of knowledge and technology across national 
boundaries, gain essential international e>fpertise, and promote interna- 
tional cooperation. 

2. Internationalize its curriculum and programs. 

The faculty should include an international perspective in all 
appropriate courses, especially in the general education program. Such 
a perspective will sensitize students to the practical problems attached to 
diverse heritages, customs and beliefs. 

3. Encourage students from the United States to study abroad. 

Many more students must be convinced to leave a secure environ- 
ment to become adventurers in a new culture so that they might develop 
an understanding of the world community, its problems, needs and 
potential. They will return to the university as resources for other 
students. 

4. Encourage the enrollment of academically qualified students from 
many nations. 

Educating foreign students is valuable both to the student and to 
the university. It allows international students to acquire a firsthand 
understanding of the values and society in the United States, and it 
enables the university to educate and influence future leaders of coun- 
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tries all over the world. These students are also valuable resources to 
Penn State as it iutemationalizes campus life. 

5. Encourage graduate student and faculU' exchanges with foreign 
educational institutions. 

Such exchanges provide university facult)' with opportunities for 
study, research and instruction in foreign institutions, and, through the 
enthusiasm and experience that they bring back to the classroom, en- 
hance the international dimension of the university's instructional pro- 
grams. 

6. Encourage faculty, staff and student involvement in foreign institu- 
tions other than universities. 

The temporary' appointment of faculty, staff and students to gov- 
ernmental agencies, private firms and nonuniversity educational institu- 
tions are as beneficial as faculty and student exchange with universities. 
These appointments are particularly valuable in agencies addressing the 
critical needs of developing nations. 

7. Exchange instructional information with foreign universities. 

University faculty and staff can use technologically advanced 
methods of communication to assist developing universities and in 
exploring the potential for offering Penn State's courses and programs in 
those institutions. 

8. Take advantage of new opportunities as they develop. 

Penn State must act decisively in the global environment. Where 
appropriate, the university should focus on areas of the globe in which 
it can have the greatest impact. By doing so, it can develop expertise and 
an international standing in specific regions of the world. 

(Prepared by the President's International Council at the request of 
the President, endorsed by the University Faculty Senate Council, the 
Council of Academic Deans, the President's Administrative Policv Coun- 
cil, amd adopted by the Board of Trustees in September, 1988.) 
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Chapter 2 



International Students and Scholars 

ANN KUHLMAN 

Introduction 

In its Guidelines for International Education at U.S. Colleges and 
Universities, the Association of International Education Administrators 
(AIEA) identifies six areas of concern for U.S. institutions of higher 
education in dealing with international students and scholars. These 
areas reflect the following needs as identified in the same report: 

1. A clear purpose and rationale in enrolling international students. 

2. The existence of a professional staff in order to provide the requi- 
site support services. 

3. The maintenance of a balanced cultural diversity within the inter- 
national student and faculty body. 

4. The educational and cultural resources that international students 
and scholars represent in U.S. campuses and the efficient use of 
these resources within U.S. institutions of higher education. 

5. The guidance and training of international teaching assistants in 
American institutions of higher education. 

6. The help and assistance to be given by the professional staff in U.S. 
universities to ease the transition for international students and 
scholars before their home-bound journey. 

This chapter is a discussion of the six issues identified in the above- 
mentioned report. It is also an attempt to suggest resources and possible 
means toward the implementation of the guidelines set by the AIEA in 
its brief rep)ort on international education in the U.S. Each of the 
following sections will begin with the relevant statement from the AIEA 
Guidelines, 
1. Clear Purpose 

The institution should have a clear statement defining its rationale 
for enrolling international students and stating its goals regarding 
their enrollment. Policies and programs related to the enrollment 
of international students at an institution should be directly related 
to the institution's mission statement and goals. These statements 
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should acknowledge that students and scholars from different 
cultures and educational systems require advice and assistance 
that must be organized and funded by the host institution. 
A decade ago, the American Council on Education, in its report on 
Foreign Students and Institutional Po/icy(1983,p.3),noted "policiesat U.S. 
universities and colleges concerning the admission, education, and 
social accommodation of foreign students vary from the comprehensive 
to the non-existent; and programs, from the carefully designed and well 
administered to the ad hoc and expedient." A similar conclusion was 
stated by the Institute of International Education in its report. Absence of 
Decision, published in 1983. This report, which summed up the results of 
a survey of representative institutions in three states, concluded that the 
enrollment of international students in most U.S. institutions of higher 
education was conducted without much attention to the "economic, 
educational, political, and organizational issues associated with the 
presence of large numbers of foreign studentson their campuses." (p. 40) 
What has changed in the last 10 years? While the U.S. is not apt to 
realize the prediction of a few years ago that the international student 
enrollment would reach the one million mark by the end of this century, 
the international student population has continued to increase steadily 
throughout this last decade to the present level of more than 407,000. A 
much higher growth rate is found among international scholars, faculty 
and staff on U.S. campuses. The census of international scholars con- 
ducted by the HE for the first time in the fall of 1989, confirms the 
accelerated increase of this group on U.S. campuses. 

Obviously, international students or scholars do not constitute a 
homogeneous group, nor do they conform to a specific profile. They are 
a diverse community with different educational, cultural, economic, and 
political backgrounds, with differing motivations and aspirations. Hence, 
the lack of nonpative approaches in dealing with the international 
student/scholar population on U.S. campuses in matters that go much 
beyond the INS regulations. Without dwelling on the inherent diversity 
of this population, one can easily distinguish — within this same group — 
the differences in the needs of the international students from those of the 
international scholars. Within the last 10 years, practitioners have been 
concerned with addressing the differences between these two popula- 
tions, particularly with respect to the delivery of services. Members of 
the latter category are generally older, have family responsibilities, and 
have an established career in their home country. The perceived "loss of 
status" felt by some scholarsupon arriving on the U.S. campus ispcrhaps 
the biggest difference between thesitualion of international studentsand 
scholars and for many this loss of status is unexpected and can make the 
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adjustment process more difficult. In addition, in some cultures, they 
expect a special "guest" treatment to reciprocate for the same type of 
treatment they (or their institution) have extended to an American 
exchange scholar. In addition, the success of a visiting scholar's stay is 
dependent upon a greater degree of coordination with the host depart- 
ment or faculty member. From the time of the initial invitation or offer 
of employment, faculty and staff hosts, as well as the international 
services unit, must state clearly, without room for misinterpretation, 
what assistance and provisions can and cannot be offered . The nature of 
the scholar's initial welcome must be considered by both the hosting 
department and faculty, and the international services unit, as it may set 
the tone of the entire stay. Despite these differences, international 
scholars continue to be served, on most campuses, by the same entity that 
normally deals with international students. Some of the special needs 
required by international scholars may be summed up as follows: a) 
more complicated immigration advising; b) more complex advice re- 
garding IRS regulations; c) the need for an orientation appropriate to 
their position both at home and at the host institution; and d) services and 
support for spouse and children, such as schools, health care, employ- 
ment. While some visiting scholars hold faculty or research appoint- 
ments, many have only a nominal departmental affilia on and are 
somewhat marginal within the institution. They often do not enjoy the 
privileges accorded to the student population. 

The demographics of the international student and scholar popu- 
lation has changed somewhat in the last 10 years. There have been 
dramatic changes in the international and national political and eco- 
nomic spheres. And in the last decade, with the continuing recognitior. 
that U.S. institutions must prepare their students for the 21st century, we 
have seen more and more U.S. institutions place internationalization or 
globalization on their agendas. Many have developed mission state- 
ments which often point to the presence of international students and 
scholars as evidence of their current level of internationalization. How- 
ever, the institutional mission statements remain general, as perhaps 
they must, and rarely refer with any specificity to the need for special 
services or the mechanism for taking advantage of this rich institutional 
resource; nor do they address the more difficult questions of appropriate 
numbers or percentages, regional or discipline distribution, or levels of 
funding. It is in the operationalization of these mission statements that 
we must look for further articulation of these institutional goals. 

The 1983 NAFSA Principles for International Educational Exchange arc 
still the most frequently cited norms for educational exchange programs, 
setting the standards for the recruitment and admission of international 
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Students and the level of services required by international students and 
scholars. [N AFSA: Association of International Educators (formerly the 
National Association for Foreign Student Affairs) was founded in 1948 
on the prennise that U.S. institutions must provide advice and assistance 
for international educational exchange activitiesand that those individu- 
als performing these tasks must possess f>ertinent skills and relevant 
knowledge.] These Principles, together with the NAFSA Code of Ethics 
(adopted by its Board of Directors in May of 1989) should be the 
cornerstone for the development and/or review and evaluation of 
institutional policy for international educational exchange, particularly 
as it pertains to support services for international students and scholars. 

The NAFSA Principles, while acknowledging that the needs will 
vary according to the composition of the population — as will the provi- 
sion and approach to the delivery of the services, set forth the basic levels 
and kinds of support institutions should be offering the international 
student and scholar population. (1) Building on the NAFSA Principles, a 
basic level of services should include: 1) pre-arrival information and 
assistance; 2) orientation activities designed to introduce the new envi- 
ronment, technical requirements and support services; 3) ongoing advi- 
sory services with respect to personal counseling, adjustment issues, 
academic support, emergency issues, preparation for departure and 
return, etc.; 4) advocacy and intervention in supporting the resolution of 
students' problems; 5) the development of programs that enhance inter- 
action between student communities, enhance sensitivity to cultural 
differences and international student and scholar needs, and that further 
their understanding of the U.S. culture. 

These are ihe basic functions of the international student or scholar 
advisor's position, but as our daily lives and society become increasingly 
complicated, so does our work. The issues that affect that U.S. student 
population also affect international students and scholars — health care 
and insurance and its rising costs, sexual health education, acquaintance 
rape, domestic violence, violent crimes, racism and harassment, viola- 
tions of the academic code and institutional policy, and family events be 
it the death of a parent, birth of a child, or divorce. In addition, the lives 
of international students and scholars are deeply affected by interna- 
tional and national political and economic shifts and upheavals. It is no 
longer imaginable that one office can provide the support and services 
required by the international student or scholar and the traditional 
notion that support services are provided by a single office no longer 
suffices. The delivery of the services necessary to ensure an international 
student's or scholar's successful academic experience requires the com- 
mitment and involvement of the entire institution. The responsibility for 
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ensuring a positive and productive stay isan institutional responsibility. 

Increasing numbers and more burdensome regulatory require- 
ments often leave little time for international student and scholar advi- 
sors to provide much more than the basic counseling and advising 
services. To provide the full array of support services, cooperation and 
collaboration among the variousinstitutional service unitsand academic 
departments is necessary. In the 1990s it is imperative that FSAs work 
with colleagues across campus and with the cc mmunity to develop and 
implement culturally sensitive programs that are appropriate to the 
needs of the international student and scholar population. 
2« Professionalism 

The institution should employ professional staff to provide sup- 
port services to international students and scholars. The staff 
should be familiar with the NAFSA principles for recruitment, 
admission,orientationand ad visingof international students. These 
principles are important to institutional self-regulation regarding 
international students and scholars. 

In his Handbook of Foreign Student Advising (1983), the standard 
work on the subject, Gary Althen states that "unlike true 'professionals', 
FSAs do not have to complete any speci fic educational program to obtain 
their positions. They -'o not need to pass an examination or obtain a 
license to practice; they have no professional association that enforces a 
agreed-upon set of standards. They take no oath of office.'' (p. ix) While 
there is no established curriculum or accredited training program for 
future FSAs, staff must be qualified byrelevanteducationand experience 
in order to perform the required tasks responsibly and ethically. There is 
a variety of academic disciplines that may be helpful in preparing for 
employment in this field, although they do not constitute a precondition 
for employment. An important component to any field of study is the 
exposure to a global or cross-cultural perspective. Overseas experience, 
cross-cultural awareness and sensitivity, and ability to understand the 
social and psychological process of ad justing to a new culture are equally 
important. Additionally the position requires someone who is politically 
astute and aware of international and national affairs, immigration 
regulations and international educational systems. The FSA must be a 
courteous and patient individual with good judgment and the vision and 
creativity to see the potential for growth in individuals and operations; 
an individual with leadership potential who can advocate for interna- 
tional student and scholar issues and be an effective contributor to the 
institution's international education initiatives. 

Furthermore, an FSA must be able to comprehend and interpret 
technical regulations, and ideally should have proficiency in a second 
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language and be fanriiliar with one or more world cultures. In order to 
carry out the requisite tasks, an FSA must possess a basic level of skills 
in the following areas: problem solving, cross-cultural counseling, hu- 
man resource and office management, oral and written communication 
and computers and data management. Finally,a professional in the field 
of international student and scholar advising should be familiar with the 
NAFSA Principles and Code of Ethics and be committed to upholding this 
code in his/her professional life. 

For the FSA to function adequately, there must be an institutional 
commitment to on-going training and professional development, in- 
cluding the opportunity for overseas experiences and further education. 
The supervisor of the FSA must be an individual with a clear understand- 
ing of the roles and expectations of the position, who understands that 
FSAs play a variety of, often conflicting, roles, and who recognizes the 
diversity of talent required to perform the responsibilities of the position. 
In order to enhance the quality of the support for international students 
and scholars, supervisors must give the practitioner the opportunity to 
participate in professional development activities, such as those avail- 
able through NAFSA and itsFiHH. Service Program, including in-service 
training, skills development access to publications, and attendance at 
national and regional conferences and workshops. 

The institution must also recognize an appropriate client/staff 
ratio. A few years ago NAFSA had recommended a ratio of one FSA for 
every 200 international students. At present, such a ratio may be 
considered a luxury, especially in light of the financial constraints faced 
by most institutions. Itisnotunusualatlargerinstitutionstoseechisratio 
quadrupled . While we may look for NAFSA and other associations for a 
new staff/ client ratio for the 1990s, we must look within our own 
institutional settings for realistic staffing levels given the numbers of 
clients and the anticipated levels of services. The institution and the 
practitioner must be committed to a regular internal, and perhaps 
external, review and evaluation of services, programsand performances. 
With the rapid changes in the scope and demands of international 
student and scholar advising, anything else would be inadequate. 
3, Diversity and Balance 

The institution should seek to have a culturally diverse student 
body and faculty reflecting the different cultural and geographical 
regions of the world, with no one foreign country dominating. The 
institutional planning process should include a discussion of the 
minimumand the maximum number of international studentsand 
the cultural diversity considered appropriate to each academic 
department, school, and/or college. 
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This statement may reflect a desirable arrangement, but it is, at 
present, far from the reality. Few institutions have policies that encour- 
age a balance of international students across the disciplines. Interna- 
tional students come to U.S. institutions pursuing their own interests and 
often arrive at a particular institution as a result of a series of coinci- 
dences. (2) The number of students from any specific country can vary 
radically according to the fluctuations of the world economic market, 
and foreign government support. Identifying the optimum numbers of 
international students (not to mention scholars, which does not seem to 
be the subject of much discussion) in a particular institution or a depart- 
ment or program within that institution, is difficult, if not impossible, 
because of the complexity of the variables. However, the very making of 
this type of statement does call attention to the fact that if institutions are 
not thinking about theeducational,political and financial implications of 
enrolling international students and hosting international scholars, the 
1990s will be the decade that requires them to do so. 

Institutions must be prepared to respond to recent assertions, as 
well as legislative initiatives, that international students, particularly at 
the graduate level, are claiming financial assistance from U.S. institu- 
tions in greater numbers than American minority students and are 
thereby denying American minorities access to funding for graduate 
education. The 1987 HE Research Report, The Foreign Student Factor, 
found that "even in fields with domestic shortages of students, interna- 
tional students are not keeping domestic students out. Rather they are 
taking slots that locals cannot afford to take because of salaries available 
in the workplace." (p. 93) But the publicperception may bedifferent. No 
one would argue against the need to increase the presence of 
underrepresented U.S. students in graduate programs such as math- 
ematics, physics, chemistry and engineering. The discussion of this 
delicate issue, which must take place on a national as well as institutional 
level, must call for a balance among the enrollments of international and 
U.S. studentsand not treat the problemas if it has two mutually exclusive 
components. It must acknowledge the place of U.S. educated interna- 
tional students in the U.S. professorate; the contributions made to the 
advance of technologies; and the fact that in the future the U.S. may have 
to compete more stringently with other nations for the world's '^best and 
brightest." Furthermore, the dynamics of academic research and the role 
of international students and post-docs must be considered, 

A review of international student enrollment patterns toward the 
development of a policy requires a thorough investigation of institu- 
tional and national enrollment patterns, as well as an understanding of 
why particular foreign nationals choose to study in the U.S. at particular 
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levels of Study and in particular disciplines, and the way they select 
particular institutions. It is certainly not sufficient to look at the interna- 
tional student enrollment in the aggregate or even at gross numbers of 
undergraduate and graduate students. We must understand why Chi- 
nese students tend to join graduate programs in the hard sciences . \ /hy 
Indian nationals are enrolling in larger percentages in Ph.D. programs in 
business, or why in the 1970s Iranian students were not concentrated in 
any particular discipline, but more widely distributed throughout an 
institution. 

We must also recognize that to achieve a more geographically 
balanced international student enrollment, increased funding will be 
required to attract international students to disciplines where they are 
underrepresented, and to attract students from countries or regions 
where there is little representation because of the scarcity of personal or 
family resources or government support for study abroad. In these 
strained financial times, greater expenditures from U.S. institutions for 
students from abroad, to the extent that it will ha ve a profound impact on 
the demographics of international student enrollments, while desirable, 
may not be fiscally or politically possible. 

The dominance of large numbers of students from one or two 
countries is by no means a healthy arrangement. The presence of large 
numbers of students from a single country on a campus where they are 
the majority of the international student population, and where they all 
study in one school or program, is more a matter of economic exchange 
than international educational exchange. Enrolling international stu- 
dents from a variety of national backgrounds in a variety of fields will 
create a more stable presence. It will have a greater potential of exposing 
the domestic student body to a fuller spectrum of the cultures of the 
world, an important objective of international educational exchange. 

Ideally, our institutions will always be aware of the cultural results 
of responding to market needs. Too often domestic affirmative action 
programs and international programs exist without mutual consulta- 
tion. Too often, graduate departments and undergraduate admissions 
offices must consider numerical goals and financial concerns to the 
exclusion of other issues. Collaboration and awareness are the keys to 
achieving the ideal balance and mix. This can only be realized if leader- 
ship is exercised centrally to bring together decision makers who need a 
better understanding of the institutional big picture. If this consultation 
occurs, then the institution can be answerable to the public and to itself 
in a more effective manner, while working towards a genuinely planned 
and satisfactory campus diversity. 
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4. Resources 

International students and scholars should be recognized as edu- 
cational resources. Programs should be developed to enable them 
to serve as resources on campus, in the community, and elsewhere 
after graduation. Opportunities for students, staff and faulty to 
learn about international students and scholars should be pro- 
vided. Programs to facilitate interaction, mutual learning and 
cultural understanding should be developed. 
Most international educators would agree that one of the primary 
rationales for the presence of international students and scholars on U.S. 
campuses is that they offer exf>erience and expertise that contribute to 
U.S. students' international and global understanding. Unfortunately, 
there is limited data to offer universal support for this assertion, but 
practitioners can point to sufficient anecdotal evidence to justify future 
efforts and expense. As stated earlier, one of the roles of an FSA should 
be that of an educator and a promoter of interaction between U.S. and 
international students and scholars. The FSA, along with his or her 
international educational colleagues, should champion the effort for 
institutional use of the resources of international students and scholars, 
proactively generating ideas and seeking collaboration with colleagues 
across the campus and in the community. Without this type of coopera- 
tion and collaboration, FSAs are limited in their abilities to broaden the 
opportunities for interaction with the U.S. student community. 

There are at least two parallel issues to consider— one is creating the 
opportunities for international students and scholars to share their 
experience, expertise and opinions, and the second is encouraging che 
international student and scholar to participate as a resource. 

FSAs and other faculty and staff can encourage international stu- 
dents and scholars to participate in life on campus - as residence hall 
advisors, tutors, athletes, and participants in student government, 
diversity education programs, student performance groups, volunteer 
activities, campus publications, etc. Personal contact with students, 
learning about their interests and offering them information about 
opportunities is the most effective way of encouraging participation. 
However, student numbers and staff size unfortunately do not always 
permit such personal contact and conversations, and other means of 
communication must be utilized. FSAs can use orientation programs, 
international newsletters and campus electronic mail systems to high- 
light different opportunities. Participating international students and 
scholars should encourage other students. Other offices and programs 
must make a special effort to encourage participation by the international 
student and scholar population. By and large, international students and 
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scholars do not learn about the variety of opportunities or learn about 
them too late or do not feei that when the invitation says "all students are 
encouraged to participate" that this includes them. It may require some 
additional encouragement, but inclusion of international students in the 
traditional student and residential life activities will help encourage the 
international learning environment, (3) 

You may set an example on campusby using international students 
and scholars in your own international operations — as orientation assis- 
tants, peer advisors, student hosts in campus hosting programs, interns 
for programmatic efforts like Phi Beta Delta, or hosts for international 
visitors, suggest that other offices useintemational studentsand ^holars 
as resources in the delivery of their services, e.g, assistants for study 
abroad advising or pre-departure programs, informants for US students 
interested in working overseas, or as members of student advisory 
boards for the health services or career planning and placement offices. 

Most institutions organize international education programming 
efforts along the more traditional model, that is, through the interna- 
tional programs and/or services offices. Few have used established 
student affairs structure to inculcate an international perspective in 
campus activities. An interesting exception to this trend is the Interna- 
tionalizing Student Life Program (ISL) at Michigan State University. 
This unique program, established in 1 991 , has its home in the Stu dent Li fe 
Department of the Division of Student Affairs and Services. Its mission 
statement asserts that one of the goals of MSU is "to prepare students to 
assume their roles in an increasingly complex [global] society." The 
Council for the Review of Undergraduate Education recommended that 
both curricular and co-curricular activities be developed to promote an 
environment that appreciates and promotes the international exchange 
of ideas and experiences. According to the 1991-92 Annual Report, the 
ISL was created to provide: "1) additional opportunities for students to 
learn about the variety of cultures which coexist in the contemporary 
global environment and the social, political,economicand cultural forces 
which affect international relations; and, 2) experiences which assist 
students in the further refinement of the interpersonal skills, including 
cross-cultural communication, deemed essential for them to succeed in 
their chosen careers." 

During its first year, ISL, working closely with the staff of the 
residence life, provided cultural training sessions, prepared internation- 
alizing programs for RAs to use in residence programs, and prepared a 
workshop and a video to help U.S. students communicate better with 
their international T.A.s ("From 'Oh No' to 'OK'"). In addition to provid- 
ing in-service training for the residence life staff, ISL also conducted 
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cross-cultural training sessions for social work practicum students, lab 
science educators, career development and placement services and 
others. It also served as a resource center for materials such as videos, 
maps, simulation games, that others can use in their programming. (4) 
There is no shortage of ideas and models for programs that enrich 
the experience of international students and scholars and offer their 
experience and expertise to the campus community. The N AFSA Coop- 
erative Grants Program (COOP), through a grant from United States 
Information Agency (USIA), has provided funding for more than 400 
programs for campus and community-based student enrichment pro- 
grams. Interested international educators will find not only a source of 
funding through the COOP program, but also project reports that can 
help one explore the possibilities of programs for their own campus. A 
short list of the types of progi ams COOP has funded include: "Effective 
Student-Faculty Communication during Office Hours" (Stanford Uni- 
versity); "Comprehensive Orientation: Meeting the Needs of Visiting 
International Scholars and Faculty" (Virginia Tech); "Letters Home - An 
International Theatrical Production" (Linfield College); "An Introduc- 
tion to Business Culture in the U.S." (University of Iowa); "Inside 
Campaign'88" (Minnesota International Center); "Starting From Scratch: 
Developing International Resources in the Community (North Dakota 
State University); "International Understanding Through Volunteerism" 
(American Youth Hostels, D.C.); "Effective Academic Advising for 
International Students" (Univere ty of Toledo); "International Class- 
room" (University of Kentucky); "Frontline Staff: Service in Any Lan- 
guage" (Indiana University); "Professional Integration and Communi- 
cation AmongForeignStudentsand Scholarson Home-Country Return" 
(Oregon State University); "International Student Health Care Resource 
Packet" (North Carolina State University); "Confronting Racial/Ethnic 
Stereotypes and Prejudices" (International House of New York); "Mak- 
ing Connections: American and International Students at Quincy Junior 
College." (5) 

A relatively new venture that has brought U.S. and international 
students, facultyand stafftogethertopromotetheintemational dimension 
on campuses across the country is the Phi Beta Delta Honor Society for 
International Scholars. With over 60 chapters. Phi Beta Delta has 
successfully brought together the international communities of many 
campuses for intellectual and social pursuits. Individual chapters have 
sponsored such events as faculty lecture scries, brown bag seminars, a 
visitingdiplomatseries,and fund raisingevents for international student 
scholarships. Phi Beta Delta can play an important role on campuses 
which want to encourage dialogues between faculty and student 
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communities, and American and non-American constituencies, and 
which seek a means to acknowledge prominently the importance of 
international education in academic pursuits. Nationally, Phi Beta Delta 
provides an opportunity for faculty and students to be recognized for 
their contribution tointemational educational exchange with scholarships 
and book awards presented at their annual meeting. (6) 

While we talk rather generally about international students and 
scholars as campus resources, providing opportunities for and encour- 
aging the involvement of international scholars is often more difficult 
than for international students. Again because of their role on the 
campus, international scholars are sometimes overlooked in the inven- 
tory of institutional resources. It is incumbent upon the international 
student and scholar office to create opportunities to increase their visibil- 
ity by highlighting their presence in campus publications or by creating 
a resource list both for internal use and for publicizing (with the scholar's 
permission, of course) their availability and expertise to the faculty. A 
more ambitious project would be to sponsor an international scholar 
lecture series or a peer hosting program with faculty who themselves 
studied overseas. Developing programs for international scholars is 
made more difficult because of the fact that the natural patterns that exist 
for student programming do not exist for scholars. FSAs must explore 
their connections with schools and academic departments to find co- 
sponsors for events involving international scholars. 

1992 is a timely moment for many practitioners to reflect on the 
provision of services to international students and scholars and on our 
role as educatorsand facilitators. Thcreis almost unanimous recognition 
in the field that the role of the FS A goes beyond that of technical advisor 
on immigration regulations. Howcvci, the last eighteen months have 
seen practitioners overwhelmed with changes in federal regulations; 
most have found themselves spending a larger percentage of their time 
interpreting and implementing these new regulations (particularly those 
persons with responsibilities for international scholars) and less time on 
creating opportunities for the campus community to become acquainted 
with and benefit from the presence of its international student and 
scholar population. During the 1990s, institutions must recognize that 
the educational functions that can be performed by FSAs are as impor- 
tant as the regulatory ones. We must acknowledge that the development 
of programs that enable international students and scholars to serve as 
campus resources is labor-intensive, requiring the cultivation of pc ten- 
tially interested colleagues and students, as well their ultimate collabo- 
ration. Provisions in staffing and budget structures" must be made if we 
are to move forward and put into action our mission statements which 
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proclaim the presence of international students and scholars as evidence 

of the international education on our campuses* 

5^ International Teaching Assistants 

International studentsandscholarsassigned teaching responsibili- 
ties should be selected carefully, with special attention given to 
language skills, teaching techniques, cultural orientation and evalua- 
tion. 

The training and classroom placement of international <^eaching 
assistants (FT A) has been a subject of intense discussion in cla sroom 
buildings, dormitory rooms, faculty offices, living rooms and state 
legislatures, as well as the subject of extensive research. Many schools, 
realizing the importance of FTA preparedness, have set minimum stan- 
dards for English proficiency and have developed training programs to 
help FTAs improve their language and teaching skills. An additional 
component of these programs has been to familiarize the FTAs with the 
philosophy and cultureof U.S. highcrcducation and with the history and 
tradition of their institution and department. The issue of English 
language proficiency for the teaching staff has gone beyond the institu- 
tion: several states have passed legislation which mandates a proficient 
level of English for teachers at the college level . (Pennsylvania is one such 
state.) 

Although English language proficiency is the most salient point in 
the discussion of the preparedness of FTAs for the U.S. classroom, it is 
only one among a number of important issues. These may be summed 
up, but are not limited to, the following: 1 ) the relative lack of familiarity 
with teaching methodology in the U.S. classroom, especially in light of 
the fact that many FTAs are not a product of the U.S undergraduate 
education experience ; 2) the general lack of meaningful orientation and 
training set by the departments for their teaching assistants, a problem 
which heightens the difficulties faced by FTAs; and, 3) the use of FTAs, 
especially in the sciences, in laboratory or recitation sections to instruct 
first and second year students, many of whom express frustration 
ranging from difficulty in understanding the FTAs' accent to their 
teaching style. 

By and large, the criteria for appointing teaching assistants are 
related to their academic standing as graduate students. For most 
institutions, the granting of teaching assistantships represents an eco- 
nomic solution to shrinking budgets, a solution that also allows students 
to have sufficient financial means to pursue graduate studies. Because of 
the financial and educational investment made by the institution on 
behalf of the international teaching assistant, it is incumbent that it make 
the additional investment in FTA training to insure their adequate 
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preparation, their development as teachers, as well as their academic 
success. Such an investment may take the form of an intensive summer 
training program, a support group that meets periodically to discuss 
relevant questions, a mentoring program with faculty or more senior 
teaching assistants, or, for some, a year-in-training as a teaching assis- 
tant. Although these suggestions are valid for the improvement of 
teaching assistants in general, they are a necessity for the smooth initia- 
tion of FT As to the U.S. classroom. By the same token, the holding of an 
informal introductory meeting at the beginning of each academic term 
between students, faculty and FT As, may constitute an opportunity for 
all to have a good start. Additionally, we must concern ourselves with 
changing the attitudes domestic students may have toward FTAs. While 
not much has been done in this area, three projects are worth mentioning: 
the development of a workshop and video entitled "From 'Oh No' to 
'OK'" by the Internationalizing Student Life Program at Michigan State 
University; research conducted by Diane vom Saal (University of 
Missouri) on the factors affecting domestic student learning from FTA 
instr iction; and a videotape entitled "You and the International TA: Path 
to Better Understanding," developed by Rosslyn Smith (Texas Tc<:i .) and 
available from N AFSA. 
6. Returnees 

International students and scholars preparing to return to their 
home countries should be given information relevant to maintain- 
ing contact with their academicdiscipline and their U.S. institution. 
A pre-dcparture program should include discussion of the process 
of cultural re-entry. 

The cultural readjustment and re-entry of international students 
and scholars has been the subject of much study and research in the last 
fifteen years. Yes, it is indeed the responsibility of U.S. institutions to help 
prepare international students and scholars f3r their return home and 
reintegration into the home culture and professional world. Institutions, 
and not just the international student services office, must assist these 
students with identifyingemploymentopportunitiesin the home country, 
as well as appropriate practical training opportunities in the U .S. Students 
must be provided with reentry seminars that explore the emotional and 
social implications of returning home after an extended sojourn abroad. 
Students may require practical information on how to conclude ones' 
affairs in the U.S. and ship ones' belongings home. Finally, staff and 
faculty must help students identify the ways in which they can stay in 
touch with their U.S. institutions, through overseas alumni clubs, as well 
as with their own professions. This advice is best transmitted in a 
combination of workshops, written materials and personal advising 
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sessions. Institutions that ha vc not yet initiated this type of programming 
can select from a number of model programs. In particular, Pusch and 
Lowenthal's (1988) Helping Them Home describes programs designed to 
assist students in this process, as does Martha Denny's (1986) Going 
Home: A Workbook for Reentry and Professional Integration. Additionally, 
ihcrcccni]ypuhV\shod, International Student Reentry: A Selected, Annotated 
Bibliography, by LeitonChinn,providesa comprehensive listing of books, 
articles, program models, workshops and instructional materials on the 
subject. 

A new initiative of USIA and USAID, the Project ASPlkE (APEC 
Student Professional Integration and Reentry), which is administered by 
NAFSA, will also be of interest to readers. Project ASPIRE seeks to 
develop a partnership between the educational institutions and private 
sectors in the U.S. and the ASEAN nations to promote the successful 
reintegration of students from the ASEAN nations and the Pacific 
Islands. The program is designed to help students make the best possible 
use of their U .S. education in a home country setting by developing their 
entrepreneurial, management and job search skills. Furthermore the 
project intends to encourage private-sector development in ASEAN 
countries connected to the U.S. private sector. (7) This project is unique 
for its efforts in initiating the road to return even prior to the student's 
departure for the U.S., and for the fact that its efforts are a partnership of 
many - U.S. government agencies here and abroad, hosting U.S. institu- 
tions, embassy representatives; home country ministries of nianpower, 
employers, as well as alumni of U.S. institutions. (8) 

The previous statement tells only part of the story and it is the 
remaining piece that may be the most perplexing for many international 
educators: we have long lived with the outdated paradigm that in 
general, the U.S. educates international students so that they may return 
and contribute to the development of their home country. The reality is, 
of course, that a percentage of students and scholars are not returning 
home. Some elect to stay in the U.S. and others leave the U.S. for 
employment in a third country. Certainly, this is not a new reality. "The 
brain drain-brain gain" phenomenon has been with us for decades, but 
the world political and economic events of the last decade may have 
changed the dynamics: the presence of more than 400,000 international 
students and another 1 75,000 or so international scholars, the majority of 
whom personally funded their U.S. educational experiences; the increas- 
ingly globalized economy; the opportunities for U.S. educated interna- 
tional Ph.D.s on the faculties of American institutions; and finally, 
revisions of the U.S. immigration regulations in 1990 that encourage the 
talented and highly skilled to stay in the U.S. These factors require U.S. 
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institutions to examine their assumptions about the reasons we enroll 
international students and their destinations once their studies are 
completed. In light of these changes, we need to reexamine our roles in 
promoting the return of international students. Across the institution, 
perspectives will vary depending on whether we administer an institu- 
tional exchange program, a USAID educational development program, 
a graduate program in biochemistry, or serve as an advisor to interna- 
tional students and scholars. (An interesting debate on theresp)onsibility 
of FSAs to promote return appears in the Fall 1991 International Educator,) 
But regardless of our institutional title we must recognize that the 
paradigm has changed . We are educating international students, some of 
whom will return, some of whom will stay, and some of whom will be 
truly international scholars seeking employment opportunities around 
the globe. Accordingly we must design our programs and services, from 
personal or academic ad vising to career planning and placement, to meet 
the needs of the international students and scholars regardless of where 
their future will take them. 
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Implementation of 
International Competence Strategies: 

Faculty 

HOLLY M. CARTER 



The development and innplementation of international education 
initiatives has been a focus in higher education in the United States for 
several decades. The necessity of advancing international competence 
for America's students becomes more apparent as the international 
community becomes more interdependentand connected. Over the past 
several years many international organizations and academic institu- 
tions have assessed the accomplishments and requirements for curricula 
and programs designed to promote international competence, (1) It is 
surprising to note, however, that so little attention has been written 
regarding the role of faculty in the implementation of international 
competence in higher education. There is no question that faculty have 
played a critical role in the definition and implementation of academic 
international programs nation-wide. Through the development of cur- 
ricula^area studies, comparativestudiesand international studies courses 
and programs, faculty stimulate student interest in the field of interna- 
tional relations and generally serve as a catalyst for the overall interna- 
tionalization of the institution. 

In a study conducted by Washington State University (1990), 90% 
of 183 universities responding to a survey questionnaire indicated that 
faculty were very important factors for internationalizing a campus. The 
study further concluded that those institutions which had broad based 
faculty support were more likely to experience a high degree of success 
in their international education initiatives. Yet, the converse of this 
observation is equally important. Institutions which have a low degree 
of support or participation by their faculty may tend to have a lower 
success rate in internationalizing the campus. 
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Our task in this chapter is to explore, in more detail, the role of 
faculty in promoting international competence in higher education. To 
accomplish this exploration we first describe the context within which 
faculty operate as the implementers of international compHJtence. Cen- 
tral to this discussion is an examination of the factors which promote or 
inhibit faculty participation in international initiatives at the departmen- 
tal and institutional level. We then focus on the strategies which can and 
have been successful in promoting faculty participation in the develop- 
ment and implementation of international competence through aca- 
demic programming and instruction. 
• The Context 

It is safe to suggest that faculty have served as cno cornerstone of 
international education on many campuses in the United States. In many 
instances, at the departmental and institutional level, faculty design and 
direct international programs; develop and teach curricula in interna- 
tional studies, area studies and comparative studies; and, advise and 
counsel their students in developing an international career. In sum, 
faculty serve in all capacities as the implementors of international 
awareness and competence. 

For most faculty engaged in international education initiatives, the 
level of effort involved in implementing international education often 
extends beyond departmental responsibilities and contractual obliga- 
tion. It would be interesting to note the number of faculty who direct 
international education programs with the level of effort of a full lime 
administrator but with only a one-course released time to accomplish 
their responsibilities. Faculty efforts to internationalize their curricula 
and departmental programs occur in an academic context that does not 
readily acknowledge the importance of our international perspective in 
a student's educational experience. Within this context, international 
education continues to exist on the periphery of education and the 
international education accomplishments and contributions of faculty 
are rarely recognized or rewarded. 

The disciplined-bascd focus of American higher education has 
often precluded an international focus. Most academic departments in 
the natural and social sciences do not include an international perspec- 
tive for their major degree candidates. Some discipline-based major and 
minor degree programs offer elective choices of international related 
courses, but in this instance students randomly select and often do not 
receive academic advising that places an importance on international 
topics. 

Generally, thisp)cripheral focus has resulted in the marginalization 
of international education. In turn, faculty teaching, research and public 
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service which has an international dimension is also marginalized. 
Consequently, within this environment, many faculty are required to 
emphasize a discipline focus in their teaching and research to the 
exclusion of an international perspective. Even those faculty who have 
an academic background in international areas have little opportunity to 
incorporate that focus in their departmental assignments. 

When developing a directory of faculty with international inter- 
ests, research and academic backgrounds, we were surprised at North- 
eastern University to identify 25% of the faculty with strong international 
backgrounds. This expertise was generally not reflected in our overall 
university course offerings at the University. Many faculty colleagues 
expressed some frustration that they were not able to teach courses 
which reflected their international interests and backgrounds. 
• Incentives 

Incentives for faculty involved in international education have 
always been limited. During this period in which academic institutions 
are experiencing decreased enrollments and severe budget constraints, 
incentives for faculty are further diminished. 

There have been no formal studies designed to explore the nature 
of incentives for faculty engaged in international education. The study 
conducted by Washington State University (1990) found that those 
institutions that had broad initiatives, support and recognition for fac- 
ulty involved in international education had a higher degree of interna- 
tionalization. But, those institutions with successful faculty incentives 
represented only 14% of all reporting institutions. 

Many faculty would observe that their accomplishments in inter- 
national education from program/curriculum development to instruc- 
tion and student advising, continue despite the existence of incentives. 
However, there are indications that a lack of incentives or recognition 
causes some faculty to focus their energies in non-international educa- 
tion related research and teaching. 

In a study conducted by Goodwin and Nacht (1988) (2), the authors 
suggest two important findings that have relevance for our discussion. 
First, they observe that study abroad programs are "normally'' directed 
by faculty members who assume administrative functions . ddition to 
other teaching and research responsibili ties. They also observe that, after 
a time, faculty members in such positions tend to lose interest in directing 
the programs. The authors go on to suggest that this loss in interest 
occurs "when the pressures of promotion and tenure are upon them (the 
faculty)." (3) In the end, Goodwin and Nacht conclude that faculty 
members are not inclined to remain in directorship posts for more than 
a year or two. The impact on the continuity and development of many 
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intemationa! education programs must be compromised to the extent 
that faculty turnover In key administrative positions exists. 

The Role of Faculty in International 
Curriculum Development 
and Student Advising 
♦ Curriculum Development 

International curriculum is a topic that receives thorough examina- 
tion in another section of this book. However, we would be remiss if we 
did not include in our discussion a brief examination of the linkages 
between international competence among students and faculty involve- 
ment in the development and instruction of international curricula. In an 
AIEA document entitled "Action for International Competence" (1988), 
three goals for achieving international competence were identified: 

1. Every American student should acquire an enhanced level of 
geographic and historical knowledge of the world... 

2. Everv' student should learn about foreign cultures and should be 
encouraged to acquire proficiency in a foreign language. 

3. Everv- American student should be informed about the realities of 
the global economy. (4) 

We would add that every student should gain skills in understand- 
ing cultural differences and interacting across cultures. The accomplish- 
ment of these goals is directly correlated to the development and teach- 
ing of curricula which broadens the global perspective of students. 

Much attention has been placed on the development of interna- 
tional and multicultural curricula. The establishment of area studies and 
international studies academic prograrrs has created a solid foundation 
for the development of such curricula. Yet, to limit the development and 
instruction of international curricula to these programs is to limit the 
scope for international curricula. While most i?i<;,tiU?tions have a signifi- 
cant number of international courses represented in their acr.demic 
programs, these courses are usually taugh* ly a small number of faculty. 
There remains a need for the developn.ent of -noduies or international 
components for discipline-based curricula. These courses are usually 
taught by faculty who have limited background or interest in interna- 
tional issues. These facult\' can become important vehicles for enhancing 
the international competence of their students provided they can be 
motivated and trained to inccrporale an international perspective in 
their coun^es. 

In sum, faculty have a pivotal role to play in the integration of 
international modules and components in their course material. Yet 
many faculty remain unmotivated or unprepared to incorporate an 
international perspective in their syllabi. 
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• Student Advising 

Generally'/ focus is placed primarily on the role of faculty in the 
classroom as it relates to the development of international competence 
for students. The faculty role of advisor is equally important toward this 
end. Students look to their faculty advisors to provide interpretation and 
recommendations regarding course selection and extracurricular aca- 
demic program participation. A faculty advisor's support or lack thereof 
can make the difference as to whether a student elects to include a study 
abroad experience or whether a student incorporates an international 
pers(>ective in discipline-based degree programs. 

Many faculty who are involved in international programs on a 
campus tend to incorporate an international perspective in their advis- 
ing. Yet, the larger number of faculty are uninformed or uninterested in 
the nature and scope of international education offerings on their cam- 
puses. There is a need to provide adequate information for these faculty 
so that the range of international education opportunities can be passed 
on to their student advisees. In many instances, the burden of assuring 
that a wide range of faculty have access to and understand the scope of 
international education offerings lies with those faculty and administra- 
tors who are involved in the international education programs. In the 
end, faculty are perhaps most able to convince their colleagues of the 
saliency and importance of international education and the need to 
incorporate an international perspective in discipline-based degree pro- 
grams. 

• Faculty Development 

Chief among incentives for faculty involvement in international 
education is the issue of faculty development. The role that faculty play 
in promoting international competence in their students is clear. How- 
ever, it is also important to focus on the need for expanding the interna- 
tional competence among the faculty as well. Often, although many 
faculty have some language or international experience in their academic 
background, they have not placed emphasis on this area of their research 
or leaching. The need for faculty development programs for this cohort 
of faculty is obvious. 

The existence of grants and internal resources to fund faculty 
research and professional development are tangible determinants of the 
degree to which faculty involvement in international education will 
occur. Cenerallv, though, faculty are not encouraged to engage in 
international collaborative research and participate and present in inter- 
national conferences and meetings because of the absence of departmen- 
tal or institutional support for such faculty development initiatives. 
While many institutions and departments take advantage of the techno- 
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logical communication networks to facilitate interaction and communi- 
cation internationally, often faculty members do not have individual 
access to such support and must vie for usage in a competitive environ- 
ment. 

As a result, faculty members interested in teaching or research in 
international education often self-limit their involvement because they 
do not perceive the linkages to faculty development, tenure or promo- 
tion. As has been suggested above, many faculty seem to participate in 
some aspect of international education for a time and then return to the 
important tasks of preparing themselves for professional advancement. 

The situation for faculty who hold administrative positions in 
international education offices is no less advantageous, Goodwin and 
Nacht observe that faculty administrators are often "called upon to 
perform highly complex (administrative) tasks for which they are unpre- 
pared /' (5) Faculty, they suggest, must deal with a range of administra- 
tive and managerial responsibilities for which neither their graduate 
school training nor faculty academic experience has prepared them. In 
many of these instances the faculty directing international education 
programs have not had the benefit of training or support to assist them 
in developing the necessary administrative skills. 

In the end, many faculty do not perceive that their research, 
teaching or service efforts in international education are directly corre- 
lated to tenure and promotion, or to advancement in the administrative 
hierarchy of the academic institution. How then do we continue to 
encourage faculty involvement and support for international education, 
particularly when faculty involvement and international comf>etencefor 
students are so inextricably linked? 

• Strategies for Implementation of International Competence-Faculty 

The focus of this book is to identify particular strategies which will 
promote the implementation of international competence on academic 
campuses. Strategies directed at maintaining and increasing faculty 
participation in international education initiatives on their campuses are 
critical factors in increasing the international competence of students. 

We have identified three major strategic areas of importance to 
faculty involvement in international education: expansion of faculty 
development opportunities for gaining international competence; sup- 
port for faculty research on international topics which includes provision 
of faculty access to communication technologies and resources which 
facilitate international networking and collaboration; and, re-examina- 
tion of policies related to hiring, tenure and promotion as they relate to 
recognition and reward systenns for faculty competence and qualifica- 
tions in international education. 
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• Faculty Development 

We have approached faculty development from two perspectives. 
First, we are concerned with the development of those faculty who have 
an active international dimension to their teaching and research and 
require support for research and instruction. This group of facult>' have 
primary responsibility for promoting the international competence of 
their students. Their development needs are often related to the mainte- 
nance of their international research and acadenuc focus through atten- 
dance at international conferences and participation in faculty exchange 
programs under the auspices of international agreements at the institu- 
tion or department level. 

Second, we are focused on those faculty who have relatively 
weaker academic backgrounds in international areas or who desire to 
pursue international collaboration in their areas of research. This group 
of faculty generally require faculty development resources that are 
directed toward participation in faculty exchanges so that they can be 
introduced to international contexts. Additionally, they need resources 
to support the development of international modules for inclusion in 
their existing courses. In sum, faculty in this category need development 
resources to support the expansion of their level of international compe- 
tence so that they can then pass on their compxjtence to their students. 

While each group of faculty as described above have different 
development needs, the approach to their development is quite similar. 
Earl Backman (1984) (6) conducted a study of several academic institu- 
tions' international education initiatives. In institutions ranging in size 
and scopxj from four-year to community college contexts, these institu- 
tions reported which faculty development initiatives contributed to the 
involvement of their faculty. Key among these faculty development 
programs were: 

0 To provide annual funds to support overseas travel for faculty 
members to present papers at international conferences and meet- 
ings. 

0 To provide released time for faculty to develop international course 
curricula. 

0 To establish faculty exchange programs, particularly at the depart- 
mental level, to provide overseas experience for faculty members. 

0 To provide opportunities for faculty to interact and collaborate 
with visiting international scholars on their own campuses. 

0 To provide regularly scheduled workshops, colloquia, and semi- 
nar programs to stimulate international research interests in fac- 
ulty members. 

0 To place more emphasis on faculty participation in Fulbright 
programs. 
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0 To involve faculty members in the design and implementation of 
study abroad and other international education programs. 
Of particular importance is the identification of faculty develop- 
ment opportunities which do not require extensive funding, i.e., work- 
shops, coUoquia, and opportunities to collaborate with visiting interna- 
tional scholars. In the later instance, the utilization of visiting interna- 
tional scholars to provide opportunity for faculty to initiate collaborative 
research activities within institutions with minimal resources for inter- 
national travel. Generally international students and scholars represent 
an underutilized resource on most academic departments. In the end, 
faculty development initiatives must be considered critical elements in 
promoting international competence for faculty, and, ultimately, stu- 
dents. 

While academic institutions struggle to establish and maintain 
international faculty development opportunities for their faculty, some 
international organizations have begun to offer faculty development 
programs as well. In 1990, the Council on International Educational 
Exchange first offered a series of Faculty Development Seminars which 
provided for a thematic focus on a topic of international interest. Faculty 
participants attended lectures and discussions, conducted international 
site visits and were encouraged to engage in professional networking 
and exchange with international colleagues. Since its inception, over 320 
faculty members, representing 215 different academic institutions, par- 
ticipated in 14 seminars. While this number is smaP, it does represent yet 
another opportunity to enhance international faculty development op- 
portunities. 

• Support for Faculty Research on International Topics 

The linkages between facul ty development opportunities and sup- 
port for facul ty research on international topicsareclear. Faculty who are 
able to design and conduct international research projects have the 
opportunity to build collegial networks, expand their curricula with 
international perspectives, and compile an empirical data base to sup- 
port internationally-related research topics. 

Many faculty refrain from conducting extensive research in an 
international area because of prohibitive costs and the constraints of 
travel. The era during which faculty could plan an i'\ternaticnal sabbati- 
cal leave with the benefit of external grants and ''unding seemingly has 
ended. Currently, faculty with an international perspective to their 
research must severely limit the time spent abroad or rely exclusively on 
secondary data sources or computer simulations of empirical reality. 
The existence of faculty development funding to facilitate international 
travel for faculty research continues to decrease in most academic 
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institutions in the face of declining enrollments and fiscal constraints. 

• External Funding 

External funding opportunities for faculty to engage in interna- 
tional research exist but are limited. For the last three and a half decades, 
the Fulbright Program stands out as having provided opportunities for 
faculty international travel and research. The program's figures indicate 
that over the last five years a yearly average of approximately 900 faculty 
have been awarded Fulbright Grants to conduct research or travel 
overseas. In addition, the U.S. Department of Education offers a variety 
of programs v^hich can provide funding support for faculty to conduct 
international research or gain international competence through interna- 
tional travel and participation in international s minars. About 27-30 
individual faculty awards are granted each year. Under the auspices of 
the Department of Education Fulbright/ Hayes Group Projects Abroad 
Program several hundred faculty have had the opportunity to study 
abroad for six- to ten-week periods. 

• Participation in Faculty Exchange Programs 

There have been no studies done to assess the degree to which 
faculty participate in faculty exchange programs within the parameters 
of institutional international agreements. However, it is safe to assume 
that only limited numbers of faculty take advantage of international 
faculty exchange opportunities because of teaching schedules and other 
constraints. Most academic institutions with faculty exchange programs 
indicate that on an average from 10 to 25 faculty participate in such 
programs. 

There are a number of international programs which provide 
opportunities for faculty to serve as resident directors for study abroad 
programs. In this instance, faculty often have the opportunity to pursue 
research projects in addition to fulfilling the administrative responsibili- 
ties associated with their study abroad progrn^^s. 

• Orientation and Training 

Those faculty who do identify the funding sources for international 
travel to conduct research, the need for pre-departure training and 
orientation programs should not be overlooked. Many facult)', particu- 
larly those who have not traveled extensively overseas or have not 
traveled for several years are unprepared for the culture shock or 
acculturation requirements of international research. This lack of prepa- 
ration can impede their ability to take optimal advantage of their oppor- 
tunity to conduct international research projects. The University of 
Pennsylvania and Michigan State University stand out as two institu- 
tions with model programs for faculty orientation and support for 
faculty international travel. 
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Language training is also an important aspect of international 
research for faculty. Many faculty members must gain language fluency 
or upgrade their language proficiency to facilitate their international 
research. There are fewacademicinstitutions thatdo not offer faculty the 
opportunity to take courses gratis to enhance their teaching or research 
skills. Yet, taking time out from busy teaching and research schedules to 
study a foreign language is often not feasible. What may be required is 
the provision of released time to allow faculty to gain or regain language 
proficiency as a part of pre-travel training or orientation. 

• Access to Communication Technology: 

For nnany faculty, the increasing budgetary crises at their institu- 
tions will ontinue to preclude extensive international travel to conduct 
research. In these instances, the accessibility of communication technol- 
ogy to facilitate collaboration with international colleagues is imp>era- 
tive. Advanced communication technology has facilitated the develop- 
ment of international linkages for most academic institutions. The 
majority of international education offices are linked globally by fac- 
simile, telex, and variations of the BITNET system. Yet, as cited earlier, 
many faculty do not have immediate access to such communication 
technology. 

• Re-Examination of Policies Related to Hiring, Tenure and Promotion 

Perhaps the most important incentives for maintaining faculty 
involvement in international education and increasing faculty interna- 
tional competence are related to hiring, tenure and promotion policies at 
the departmental and institutional levels. 

We have noted above that many faculty do not perceive that their 
efforts in promoting international competence for students are ad- 
equately recognized or rewarded. Many faculty who limit their involve- 
ment in international education do so to engage in other scholarly 
activities deemed more beneficial for tenure and promotion consider- 
ation. 

Rarely do academic discipline-based departments identify an in- 
ternational competence as criteria for selection for new or senior level 
faculty positions. The message clearly given to faculty is that interna- 
tional competence is not related to professional development. Again we 
find that the basic reward structures inherent in tenure and promotion 
policies marginalize the international competence of faculty. Interna- 
tional programs such as that at the University of Massachusetts, which 
despite severe economic constraints still manages to have a model 
international education program structure, ci tes the failure of the faculty 
reward structure to recognize the international activities of faculty. (8) 
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It is clear that faculty reward systems and policies must change to 
incorporate international competence as a criteria for hiring, tenure and 
promotion. The burden for effecting change rests in three areas. First, 
international education programs and offices must work closely with 
faculty and departmental committees to establish clear, measurable 
criteria which relate to international competence for faculty. Second, 
faculty members who serve on search and tenure and promotion com- 
mittees must become strong and vocal advocates for the inclusion of 
international competence as criteria for upward professional mobility in 
professorial ranks. And, third, international organizationsmust begin to 
advocate for the specific inclusion of international competence of facu Ity 
in accrediting agencies. Most institutions become responsive to needs or 
issues identified by accreditation review committees. 

Summary 

We began this discussion with a statement of the importance of 
faculty involvement in international education programs. We have 
attempted to focus our attention on the specific role that faculty play in 
the enhancement of international competence for students. Addition- 
ally, we have focused on the particular faculty development needs for 
faculty who are involved or could be involved in the international 
education effort. 

Clearly, faculty have a critical role to play in developing the 
international competence for students in two major areas. First, faculty 
must interface with students both inside and outside of the classroom in 
an instructional and advising capacity. Their input, recommendations 
and guidance can make a difference in the depth and scope of a student's 
international focus. Second, faculty often play a significant role in the 
development and administration of international education programs 
on campus. 

The significant role that faculty play in international education is 
often impacted by the context in which they must function or the lack of 
faculty development initiatives and incentives for their efforts. On many 
campuses, although internationalism is a concept embraced by senior 
administrators, international education programs often remain periph- 
eral to discipline-based academic progranns and curricula. The growing 
concern regarding budgetary constraints and fiscal crises has further 
exacerbated this marginalization. In the end, faculty with international 
involvements and interests must function in an environment in which 
the need for international education is recognized but deemed too costly 
to achieve. 

Our task as wc seek to enhance the international competence of our 
students is a simple one. We must maintain and, where possible, increase 
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the number of faculty involved in international education. To accom- 
plish this, we must seek to improve and expand theavailability of faculty 
development support for those faculty who are currently involved in 
international education as well as for those faculty who have the poten- 
tial to be involved but lack an international perspective to their research 
and teaching. American academic institutions which face budgetary 
constraints will continue to limit the availability of faculty development 
support over the next few years at least. International organizations 
must be ready to provide external funding and resources so that faculty 
have the opportunity to maintain and increase their levels of interna- 
tional competence. 

In the past, faculty involvement in international education hasbeen 
accomplished on the basis of individual faculty commitment to the aims, 
value and need for international competence for their students. Many 
faculty have made significant contributions to the development and 
expansion of international education programs and curricula on Ameri- 
can campuses. Often, these faculty contributions have occurred with too 
little or no recognition or compensation for the extraordinary effort 
involved. If faculty involvement in international education istocontinue 
and expand, more emphasis must be placed on faculty development 
options and reward systems which recognize the importance of interna- 
tional competence for students and the critical role that faculty play 
toward that end. 
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Chapter 4 

The Internationalization 
of the Curriculunn 

MAURICE HARARI 



L Introduction 

While recognizing the enormous importance of international stud- 
ies at the graduate level, it is clear that the basic challenge to the 
internationalization of the curriculum in our colleges and universities 
ought to be tackled at the undergraduate level, when students need to 
acquire a sophisticated degree of global awareness as an integral part of 
their liberal arts education. Ideally, in fact, this global awareness should 
be imparted through the K-12 levels and deepened intellectually and 
experientially at the higher education level. As we set out to identify and 
comment primarily on the dynamics of internationalizing undergradu- 
ate education, it might be useful if a set of premises and/ or convictions 
were put forward: 

1 . The internationalization of undergradua te education is not a strand 
which should be separated from the overall reform of higher 
education. In fact, as we look at the major criticisms of our 
undergraduate curricula, including those of our more prestigious 
institutions, we cannot fail to recognize that in many cases the 
criticismdeplores amongst others therclativelackof global empha- 
sis as well as the imbalance between Western-oriented courses and 
those dealing with Third World cultures and peoples. 

2. Another set of criticisms hastodo with the insufficient realization 
on the part of many teaching faculty members that limiting the 
teaching-learning process to the traditional approach through single 
disciplines is not adequate in helping students understand the 
major issues confronting human society, especially since these 
issues have become increasingly interdisciplinary in nature. 

3. It is also our conviction that the international dimension can 
contribute enormously to the integration of the undergraduate 
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curriculum and thereby address effectively one of the fundamental 
and persistent criticisms leveled against most of our undergradu- 
ate curricula. This is not to say that the major contribution of the 
international dimension when properly orchestrated in the under- 
graduate curriculum is the answer to all the vulnerabilities of 
present curricula but we do maintain that without the serious 
commitment and implementation of an international content and 
ethos in undergraduate life there is no possibility of achieving a 
quality curriculum which can prepare students adequately for the 
highly interdependent and multicultural world in which they live 
and have to function in the future. 
4. Finally but by no means least is the need to conceptualize the 
internationalization of undergraduate education as a "multi-fac- 
eted package" and not as a series of strands that are dealt with in 
isolation of each other if dealt with at all. Thus the internationaliza- 
tion of the content of the curriculum should not be separated from 
the design and implementation of study abroad programs from the 
involvement of international students and their rich mosaic of 
cultures into the classrooms from training and study/travel pro- 
grams designed to provide faculty members with international 
experience and professional growth from the involvement of 
international scholars in thecurricularand non-curricularlifeof the 
institution and from a multitude of other activities such as visiting 
resource persons, scholars, business persons, diplomats, artists, 
and programs conducted in cooperation with the community and 
which can contribute so much to the academic life and ethos of an 
institution This conceptualization is critical and when sufficiently 
recognized it is usually reflected in a more effective organizational 
and programmatic implementation of goals and programs in an 
institution, 

IL The Why and The Present "Condition" 
of Internationalization 

The rationale for the internationalization of undergraduate educa- 
tion must of necessity take us back to the meaning we give to "liberal 
education" and the "liberation of the mind." Whatever our definition 
might beitis clear that acquiringglobalawarenessand an understanding 
of the diversity of cultures and societies on our planet has to be consid- 
ered an integral part of liberal education. Since the students we now help 
educate will live in a highly interdependent and multicultural world it is 
obvious that irrespective of the narrower academic and profjssional 
skills acquired by these students they will need also to acquire a reason- 
able degree of knowledge and skillswith respect to theinterconncctedness 
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of peoples and societies and cross-cultural communication. In its report 
Toward Education for a Global Perspective, the National Assembly on 
Foreign Language and International Studies stated: 

International understanding and language proficiency have be- 
come essential in an interdependent world, where each country's 
survival depends on its ability to understand and cooperate with 
other nations. Issues of peace, economics, and global harmony 
hinge on the strengthening of ties among people of diverse cul- 
tures. International trade and domestic employment, energy re- 
sources and foreign markets, diplomacy and cross-cultural interac- 
tions all require greater understanding of how other people think 
and live. International understanding and cooperation become as 
pragmatic as redressing the balance-of-payments deficit, as hu- 
manitarian as dealing with global hunger and disease, as crucial as 
avoiding war, and as humanistic as promoting a world of fully 
educated women and men. (1) 

It is critical to stress that when we refer to the internationalization 
of liberal education we are not talking about an additive but about the 
essentiality of that dimension in a changing world. We are talking about 
content as well as skills, awareness and attitudes. In a landmark report 
issued in 1964, the authors of The College and World Affairs stated: 

The central aim of liberal learning is to free and enlarge the mind 
and spirit of man. It helps the individual to break through the crust 
of preconception and customary inhibition in which he has been 
reared, to choose in freedom his values and goals, to liberate 
himself from the meanness and meagerness of mere existence... If 
liberal education is to meet the requirements of a new kind of 
world, it must undergo one of those fundamental overhauls that 
have kept it alive for centuries. There is need for more than adding 
a course here and there, more than repackaging of old courses. 
There must be a reformulation of purpose. The gi-eat humanistic 
philosophy in liberal learning must be translated into i wenUeth- 
century terms. (2) 

In 1979, the President's Commission on Foreign Language and 
Inteniational Studies sounded an ominous wammg: "The President's 
Commission believes that our lack of foreign language competence 
diminishes our capabilities in diplomacy, in foreign trade, and in citizen 
comprehension of the world in which we live and compolc." (3) 
and again, "The Commission's recom' nendations are intended to initiate 
the actions required to reverse i? dangerous downward drift in Americaii 
foreign language and international studies competence." (4) 
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Thisreportstandsasa landmark becauseof its prestigioussponsor- 
ship but it was preceded and followed by many others that underlined 
again and again the imperative need to internationalize higher educa- 
tion. Ernest Beyer's conclusion almost a decade later is not too encour- 
aging: 

After visiting dozens of colleges and speaking with hundreds of 
faculty members and students, we are forced to conclude that a 
dangerous parochialism pervades many higher learning institu- 
tions. While some students have a global perspective, the vast 
majority, although vaguely concerned, are inadequately informed 
about the interdependent world in which they live. They lack 
historical understanding and have little knowledge of significant 
social trends that will consequently shape their lives. (5) 
The authors of Integrity in the College Curriculum (6) issued in 1985 
under the auspices of the Association of American Colleges referred 
bluntly to a crisis in American education and to the decay in the college 
course of study. Moving beyond the identification of various elements 
in the crisis, the report offers many constructive suggestions as to what 
is needed to reverse the situation including a strong endorsement of 
more attention to the international and multicultural aspects of educa- 
tion. This most interesting report anticipated by a couple of years the 
stor)/^ concerning the undergraduate curriculum that hit the Stanford 
campus with reverberations still in effect across the national scene. 
Under the auspices of the Council on International Education Exchange, 
a significant report. Educating for Global Competence, was issued in 1988: 
The role of the United States as a leader among nations is changing 
rapidly. Despit? our position of international leadership for almost 
fifty years, we are ill-prepared for the changes in business, manu- 
facturing, diplomacy, science and technology that have come with 
an intensely interdep^endevit world. Effectiveness in such a world 
requires a citizenry whose knowledge is sufficiently international 
in scope to cope with global interdependence. (7) 
Much of the literature in the field offers vivid illustrations of the 
tremendous involvement and interconnectedness of the U.S. in the 
world, in such areas as trade, banking and diplomacy. On the negative 
side of our preparedness, however, the following illustrations will make 
the point: 

0 The U.S. continues to be one of the only nations in the world where 
a student can graduate from college without ever having studied a 
foreign language! 

0 The U.S. is the only major power with nc language requirement fcr 
entering its foreign service. Key posts are filled by ambassadors 
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who do not sp)eak the local language and cannot read the local 
news! 

0 Forty percent of American foreign scholars cannot conduct re- 
search in the language of their specialty! 

0 Thirty-four states require no world history course in their high 
schools! 

0 Only thre-e percent of American high school graduates and only 
five percent of our college graduates reach a meaningful profi- 
ciency in a second language, despite the fact that many of them 
come from bilingual homes. 
0 No more than five percent of our school teachers have been exposed 
academically to a course in the international area or professionally 
to another culture for the equivalent of an academic semester. 
In a fairly sophisticated quantitative survey of the status of under- 
graduate studies at the undergraduate level, Richard Lambert identified 
the current condition of 'international' on U.S. campuses as one of 
fragmentation and disaggregation stating that "...Ihe next stage in the 
development of international studies is clearly one that requires some 
cross-course, cross-departmencal, cross-school, cross-function innova- 
tion and coordination. " (8) 

The schism between lib^eral and professional education is another 
area of concern to us and represents both a challenge and an opportunity 
in the international area. A University of Michigan report addressed 
incisively the integration of undergraduate liberal and professional 
study: 

Competent profcs-sioi^ais are characterized by their ability to link 
technical knowledge with appropriate values and attitudes when 
making complex judgments. . . Since nany college? graduates enter 
professional positionss directly following undergraduate study, 
developing students' abilities to integrate ideas from liberal and 
ptofessional study should be an essential part of their education. 
Sadly, educators havedevoted too Httleattentiontodoveloping this 
integrative ability. (9) 

We arc convinced, regretfully, that the major overhaul called for in 
these several reports, with their pleas couched in one form or another, 
have not been hooded, at least not sufficienth^ so, ll^is is not to say that 
there have not been many laudable efforts and successes in American 
uridergraduate education, but it is unfortunately clear that at a national 
level we remain somewhat parochial and monolingual, if not rnonocul- 
lural. 1* is still possible, for example, in many of our institutions for 
students to graduate withoij^.t having taken a single course with interna- 
tional content or without having acquired a reasonable degree of 
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proficiency in a foreign language. Even in institutions which have such 
offerings as a major or minor in international studies, or courses dealing 
with particular countries or areas of the world, it does not necessarily 
follow ^hat the international dimension is thereby diffused through the 
curriculum. The impact of international studies programs or area 
studies is quite often limited to a rather small number of students with 
limited repercussion on the much larger pool of students attending the 
institution involved. 

This "condition'' of undergraduate education obviously calls for 
vigorous leadership and commitment on the part of educational leaders 
and faculty to bring about a substantial and lasting institutionalization of 
the international content of undergraduate education. 

In the last few years only the argument of economic competitive- 
ness seems to have become an increasingly p>ov/erful one advanced by 
many in the business community as well as in universities, and joins the 
more humanistic and traditional rationale advanced tor the internation- 
alization of higher education. In a real sense, therefore, it might be 
suggested that the climate for internationalization of education is some- 
what more favorable now than ever before, and that the constituencies in 
favor of \ have expanded, albeit with somewhat vaiying motivations. 
This slov / developing international consciousness is welcome indeed 
and the professionals in the field v/erc almost stunned to see a bill finally 
pass congress in December, 1991, providing $150 million for study 
abroad and the strengthening of international studies in U.S. universi- 
ties. Despite the reservations of some that this funding was motivated in 
good part by the needs of our intelligence agencies, the proposed 
infusion of additional substantial funds in the international education 
area was generally welcome. No less significant was the creation of the 
Center for University Cooperation in Development, within the U.S. 
Agency for International Development, aimed at providing a promising 
cooperative mechanism between U.S. universities and the development 
needs of Third World countries. The fact that the role of this new 
University Center goes well beyond that of information and brokerage 
into grant-making is highly desirable and will undoubtedly encourage 
U.S. colleges and universities to develop an international development 
dimension in their internationalization. 

III. What Does It Take To Inlemalionalize 
the Curriculum and the Institution? 

We have already stressed in the introductory paragraphs the need 
to conceptualize the internationalization of the undergraduate curricu- 
lum as a "multi-faceted package'' and not as a series of strands which are 
dealt with in isolation of each other. We would like to emphasize that 
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ideally an institution should develop an overall commitment and cur- 
ricular program implementation which transcend disciplines and create 
a distinct international ethos on campus. One way to focus organization- 
ally on the internationalization of an existing curriculum is to examine 
it in various segments as well as a whole to see in what way the overall 
can be made more cohesive and holistic. We would suggest, for example, 
dealing more specifically with (a) lower division and general education, 
(b) upper division offerings, (c) specialisations which may involve 
traditional and non-traditional curricula, and last, but not least, (d) v/ays 
and means of integrating the undergraduate curriculum into a holistic 
exp>erience and outlook for the student. 

The challenge might be posed in different ways: How to combine 
meaningfully, for the benefit of the student, the treatment of the heritage 
of Western and non- Western civilizations and cultures? How to interna- 
tionalize the disciplines while simultaneously promoting the interdisci- 
plinary approaches which are critical to understanding the important 
global issues facing humankind? How to ensure that every undergradu - 
ate student is exposed meaningfully to the international dimension? 
How to use the latter dimension to provide more into the pre%'a!ent 
fragmentation of the undergraduate curriculum? These are not easy 
questions to answer and go to the very heai t of curricular content as well 
as pose numerous challenges with respect to the preparedness of faculty 
members, not to mention the various modes of teaching and interaction 
which might be explored. 

Despite the criticisms leveled at colleges and universities with 
respect to the insufficient internationalization of their undergraduate 
education, one cannot but admire the tremendous initiatives and diver- 
sity of programs created by American institutions of higher learning, 
uneven as these might be. It is in the very nature of the challenge of 
internationalizing undergraduate education that one cannot point to or 
prescribe a single, two, or a standard set of courses which would 
"internationalize" the student! While the case can and should be made 
that whatever the "core curriculum" of that institution is., that core 
should include strong international content, this does not mean that 
there are not numerous possible permutations and combinations within 
that core and that internationalization content could not be available to 
students through other courses than those at the core of genera) educa- 
tion. Thus, it is understandable that American higher education has not 
yielded a cookie-cutler format of internationalization of the undergradu- 
ate curriculum. Imaginative curricula and programs have been devel- 
oped here and there, the search for how better to do it is almost 
continuous, as it should be, and the changing world scene, not to speak 
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of the changing demographics of our society and the impact of technol- 
ogy on most aspects of our daily lives represent a continuous challenge 
to the faculty and leadership of our institutions of higher learning. 

With respect to the traditional curriculum itself, the number one 
problem is probably not how to internationalize it as much as it hasbeen 
the neglect on the part of many institutions in engaging themselves in the 
process of examining systematically the options before them. These 
options are not necessarily mutually exclusive and must be assessed to 
a certain degree in the context of the unique location, history, resources, 
and f)otential of the institution. 

To identify briefly these options, which might be considered as 
vehicles to internationalization, a list of 12 follows with the understand- 
ing that each of these requires careful selection and tailoring to the needs 
and stage of development of the specific institutions involved: 

0 The infusion of disciplinary courses with international content. 
(This is a continuous process which needs encouragement.) 

0 Comparative approaches in teaching and research. 

0 Issue-oriented approaches and Interdisciplinary Studies. 

0 Area Studies and Civilizational Approaches. 

0 International Studies and Intercultural Studies. 

0 International Development Studies (Theory and Practice). 

0 The Role of Foreign Languages as an Integral Part of the Interna- 
tionalization of Undergraduate education. 

0 The Internationalization of Prc-Professional Studies and Profes- 
sional Schools. 

0 Faculty and Staff Development and Research in the International 
Area. 

0 Institutional Linkages and Global Networking of Scholars. 
0 The involvement of both S. students who have studied abroad 
and of international students,in the international enrichment of the 
curriculum and the cam.pus. 
0 The invoKement of students and faculty in internships, research 
and othor opportunities in internationally-oriented business firms 
and other appropriate agencies at home and abroad. 
Major workshops can be designed around any of the above topics 
or a combination thereof to supplement and assist a more fundamental 
goal-oriented examination of what should be done with the cuiriculum 
as a whole, in line with the mission and responsibility of the institution 
involved. 

With respect to the lower division education curriculum, it is not 
often that an institution has the luxury of creating its program de novo 
v</ithin a large university. This is the case, however, of the Fifth College 
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at the University of California, San Diego, where such an interesting 
experimentation is in progress. Its somewhat ambitious two-year course 
"Making of the Modem World" is an interdisciplinary sequence of six 
courses featuring longitudinal, cross-cultural study of both Western and 
non-Western civilizations through the disciplines of the humanities and 
the social sciences. The course assists the students in looking a t the sweep 
of humankind, from the earliest anthropological evidence to classical 
Greece and Rome, the great dynasties of Islam and China, the Renais- 
sance and colonialism, and thedomination of the 19th and 20th centuries 
by Western technology and culture. Some 20 professors from several 
UCSD departments pursue a conscious interdisciplinary approach for 
the course, using philosophy, literature, art and the media, as well as 
history and politics. They have also<:entered the course on world ideas 
and civilizations, rather than exclusively Western traditions. 

As such, this six-quarter course attempts to cope with the conten- 
tious national debateover whether universities must put more emphasis 
on the study of Western civilizations so that American students under- 
stand their cultural heritage, or whether no n- western cultures need more 
attention in today's multicultural, multiethnic,and interconnected world. 
That the course and its teaching requires the availability of a wide-range 
of competent faculty members who are interested in interdisciplinary 
teaching and who are international in their own orientation is clear, and 
so is the fact that the faculty pool on which UCSD could draw is not easily 
available to smaller institutions. 

To organize and implement an interdisciplinary curriculum at the 
undergraduate level is not easy since it does create strains and stresses 
and since the reward system remains typically in the disciplinary depart- 
ments of the several faculty involved while their "interdisciplinary 
adventures" are looked at by many of their colleagues with a certain 
degree of skepticism. The weakness, in our view, however, is not with 
the interdisciplinary mode, which is essential to adopt with respect to 
many critical issues confronting us locally and globally, but with the 
administration of the reward system. This is a generalization and faculty 
members in many far-sighted institutions have been well rewarded for 
initiating or agreeing to engage in interdisciplinary teaching. It should 
be stressed that, in our view, academic disciplines and professional 
training and competence in one's original academic discipline remain 
essential and in fact remain the bedrock of the academic enterprise. In 
talking about interdisciplinary studies, however, we are referring to the 
need of scholars to move beyond the confines of their disciplines in 
examining issues which are interdisciplinary in nature. As Groonnings 
points out: 
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These chapters establish very clearly that the disciplines influence 
one another and find one another relevant as they seek a global 
perspective. This finding is not consistent with the standard 
assumption that the disciplines are entities unto themselves, seg- 
menting knowledge in such narrow ways as to make it difficult to 
gain a world view. To the contrary, they have been looking to one 
another for new frameworks, strategies of inquiry, and modes of 
explications. (10) 

With respect to general education requirements, these are typically 
heralded by such introductions as: "GenereJ education is that part of 
your university program which encourages you to develop or improve 
such basic life skills as creativity, critical thinking, self-motivation, 
independence, an understanding of values, and a general philosophy by 
which to make decisions throughout life." As Lambert points out, the 
one place in the curriculum where institutions can deliver the same 
education to all is in the general education requirements. Some institu- 
tions do not even have such requirements and some settle for general 
distributive requirements which specify broad categories of courses 
within which the student must select. When it comes to the international 
dimension, however, the most common of "international studies" re- 
quirement which institutions dictate that all or some students take is the 
foreign language area. On the basis of his sample of 1308 four-year 
institutions, he established that: 

Seventy-seven percent display some recognition of international 
studies in their general education requirements. Only three bacca- 
laureate institutions actually require study abroad. Most institu- 
tions are simply too large and too diverse to adopt and enforce a 
requirement thatall studentsstudyabroad. When there is a general 
requirement for all students, the most common form is a required 
course in which students learn about the traditional great books, 
great thoughts, and great epochs in a typical Western history of 
civilization course. Forty-seven p>ercent of four-year institutions 
and thirty-three percent of two-year institutions ha ve such a course 
as part of their general education requirements. 

...The more common practice is to group international studies 
under a more general rubric, giving the student the option of taking 
either an internationally focused course or a course of presumably 
related variety. Twenty-nine percent of the four-year institutions 
and eleven percent of the two-year institutionsha ve such a require- 
ment. (11) 
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He concludes that the notion that every undergraduate should be 
exposed to international studies is lost in a sea of domestically-oriented 
courses and that general education as it is currently implemented in 
undergraduate education makes only a modest contribution to the 
objectiveof increasing student awarenessof the intemationaldimension. 
These findings, which are not really surprising on the basis of observa- 
tion, underline the critical need to promote the internationalization of the 
disciplines as well as the assistance we must give our faculty in profes- 
sional development terms. 

At Michigan State University, an institutional plan for the 1980'S 
was developed by a university-wide committee which called for a more 
substantial infusion of the undergraduate curriculum and for the re- 
placement of the institution's Genciul Education requirements with a 
new ''core curriculum" for all students where the international dimen- 
sion would be one of the key elements. Incidentally, it was at this juncture 
too that Michigan State introduced a foreign language requirement for 
all students effective 1993, a development unprecedented in the 
institution's 134-year history! 

An interesting approach is that taken by Hamilton College, which 
sets as one of its goals: 

Knowledge of Others: The purpose of this goal is to make students 
aware of the diversity of the human condition and of assumptions 
about social relations, power and authority, and world view con- 
nected with their own sociocultural heritage. Progress toward this 
goal must be made by one or more of the following: a) studying at 
the college level in a foreign country having a culture other than 
one's own, b) completing any course in African- American Studies, 
AsianStudies, Latin American Studies, RussianStudies,or Women's 
Studies; c) completing certain courses, appropriate to this goal, 
from other departments and programs. 

Here we have an illustration of a means to ensure that all students 
have exposure to at leasi one course in the international area. This does 
not mean, however, that a number of faculty members do not introduce 
international content in their own courses outside the particular set 
identified above; neither does it mean that many more faculty members 
who might be teaching their courses with a western orientation, could 
not infuse these very courses with international and comparative con- 
tent. It is also interesting to note that Women's Studies are lumped 
together with several area studies approaches! 

At the University of Iowa, the general education requirements 
include one approved course in "Foreign Civilization and Culture" in 
addition to the equivalent of four semesters of a foreign language. In 
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March, 1990, the Chancellor of the University of Kentucky, an institution 
already involved in a number of international study programs, reflected 
the trend of increasing consciousness on the part of many universities to 
become more international: 

We must make our curriculum and our campus reflect the realities 
of a global economy. The world has changed and we must prepare 
our students for adifferent world than theonewegrewupin. There 
are many international efforts going on at t \e University of Ken- 
tucky and we need to support, celebrate and enhance them. We 
should support exchange programs, encourage faculty to go abroad, 
and encourage international faculty to come here. We should 
welcome international students. A general policy of the Lexington 
campus would that no undergraduate leaves here without some 
kind of an international experience. 

The College of Arts and Sciences at the University of Pittsburgh, an 
institution with already strong international commitment and programs, 
iscurrentlyreviewingitsundergr jduate program witha view to strength- 
ening its international dimension. Valdosta State College in Georgia 
recently launched what it refers to as a comprehensive internationaliza- 
tion effort which includes about 80 of its 350 faculty members in devel- 
oping a structure designed to build a broad-based international empha- 
sis, including the internationalization of the curriculum. 

This is happening in one form or another at scores of colleges and 
universities around the country and although the results are naturally 
diverse, it is not difficult to perceive certain patterns. Obviously, there is 
a distinct surge of interest in internationalizing undergraduate educa- 
tion. Although the rationales advanced in different institutions might 
vary there is overdue att'^ntion being given to the curriculum in many 
institutionsbut insufficient efforts devoted to faculty development in the 
international area. The latter is clearly essential if we wish to make a 
lasting impact on the internationalization of an institution and eventu- 
ally achieve the ultimate goal, which is the institutionalization of the 
international dimension throughout the curriculum, the faculty, the 
student body, the staff, and as an integral part of the ethos of the 
institution. 

One of the patterns seems to be that of requiring a foreign language 
or one or more international studies programs. Usually, study abroad 
satisfies the requirements of most institutions in the international area, if 
they have any such requirements at all, but study abroad in itself is 
almost never a requirement for obvious reasons of costs and no more 
than one percent of our students do in fact go abroad as an academic part 
of their undergraduate career. Some colleges manage to excel in the 
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quality and volume of programs involving their students and faculty 
abroad. For example, Lewis & Clark College in Oregon, as early as 1962, 
sent six groups of students with their faculty leaders to study in Asia, 
Latin America and Europe and since then its program sent some 4,500 
students and over half the faculty to study in as many as sixty countries! 
It also boasts of having had half of its recent crop of graduating seniors 
study abroad with sixty percent of its programs focusing on non-Western 
areas of the globe. This is quite an achievement for an institution of only 
2300 students. 

A number of institutions seem tobeofferingarea studies concentra- 
tions as well as international studies concentrations (minors and majors). 
An increasing number of business programs are finally introducing an 
international business major. Lambert found that some form of interna- 
tional studies concentration is found in the majority of four-year institu- 
tion, 55 percent in all, ranging from 84 percent in universities to 46 
percent in baccalaureate colleges. It is understandable that institutions 
with graduate programs would find it easier to develop and implement 
undergraduate area studies or international studies majors and minors. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that such international studies concentra- 
tions, which we believe to be very enriching to the aggregate curriculum, 
reach only a relatively small number of self-selected students in compari- 
son with the total enrollment of undergraduate students in the institution 
concerned. Hence the imperative need to ensure that these various forms 
of inte '•nationalization of the curriculum, and we should be very sup- 
portive of them, do not distract us from the essential need to reach all the 
undergraduates through infusion of the general education curriculum, 
which we believe has not yet been generally met by our undergraduate 
institutions. Before proceeding further with a discussion of the overall 
internationalization of the undergraduate curriculum, it would be useful 
to comment briefly on the specific nature and value of area studies 
concentrations/minors/majors and of the so-called international stud- 
ies programs (minors/majors). 

When an undergraduate institution contemplates starting an area 
studies program, it needs to plan carefully what would be involved and 
if its resources would allow it to implement such a program with a 
relatively high degree of quality. This is mentioned because it is not 
infrequent to come across institutions which in their zeal to become more 
international decide to develop a Latin American Studies, Middle East 
Studies or some other geographic region program v ithout sufficient 
assessment of existing and needed resources for a program of reasonable 
quality. The rationale for such a program is sound if its goals are not to 
produce area studies specialists but to use the vehicle of such a program 
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to provide students, in the context of liberal education, with a certain 
grasp of the social, cultural, econonnic, and political dynamics of a 
significant part of the world to enable thenn to learn about the culture and 
language of the area to appreciate better the interrelationships which 
exist between that region and the rest of the world, and in the process, to 
acquire a better understanding of one's own culture as well as to become 
somewhat more sophisticated about world affairs. 

What constitutes a good area studies program and what are the 
optimal components of such a program are more difficult to answer 
because these usually depend on the competence and degree of commit- 
ment of the faculty and the institutional resources available or to be 
generated. We would recommend, for example, that courses in at least 
six disciplines be offered relating to the area in question, exclusive of 
language which is a must. A typical sample menu of such disciplines 
might be history, economics, politics, sociology, cultural anthropology, 
and the arts. Library and audio-visual resources should also be assessed 
to determine their ability to support a regional area focus. Currently, we 
have too many Latin American studies programs which offer Spanish 
but not Portuguese. Surely, if the Middle East were to be adopted as an 
area, at least one and preferably two of the languages of the area (e.g. 
Arabic, Turkish, Hebrew or Farsi) should be required of the students 
involved. Similarly, the opportunities for study abroad in these areas 
and receiving both students and visiting faculty from these areas should 
receive high priority in the planning. For faculty members, teaching 
research and consulting in these areas should be encouraged and facili- 
tated. In short, we consider an area studiesapproach tobea valuableone 
at the undergraduate level but only if it can be implemented well and 
with adequate commitment and resources. 

With respect to international studies majors and variations thereof, 
there are a multitude of these with more or less the same thrust and we 
will identify here as an illustration the general philosophy and compo- 
nents of the international studies major at California State University, 
Long Beach, which was itself largely inspired by the experience of 
Oregon State University: 

The degree is an interdisciplinary liberal arts major intended to 
provide serious students with a strong background in the study of 
international issues through the perspectives of the social sciences. 
Study of international relations, development issues, intercultural 
communication and world belief systems is combined with a 
concentration in a single world area. In addition, students electing 
this major will be expected to demonstrate third-year university 
level competency in a foreign language relevant to their area of 
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concentration, and to acquire economic literacy. They will be 
required to connplete an international internship or foreign study 
experience, and to complete a senior research project related to 
their area and language study. This program is intended to 
produce graduates who will have the skills, international experi- 
ence and knowledge to go on to post-baccalaureate programs in 
fields such as international affairs, business, law, journalism, or 
public administration. It is not in tended as a professional major. A 
total of 45 units is required in that major. 

A most desirable trend which we observe in the curricular develop- 
ment of such majors is the increasingemphasispaid to courses to be taken 
outside the more traditional social sciences/humanities areas, and to 
include, for example, courses in business as well as courses crossing the 
liberal arts and the professional fields. 

Another curricular issue which we need to touch on and which is 
not usually dealt with under the heading of internationalization of the 
undergraduate curriculum is that of the relationship of ethnic and 
international studies to each other, including the place of writers and 
thinkers of color and of female gender in the curriculum. This type of 
issue has rocked the Stanford campus as well as others, and we would 
predict that these concerns will continue to be expressed in a variety of 
ways in the next decade and to have some impact on gerteral campus life 
and the undergraduate curriculum. To quote Professor Mario T. Garcia: 
What we are witnessing today, certainly in the California of the 
1980s, is that the condition of cultural and ethnic diversity is still 
very much a part of the American fabric. While certain ethnic 
groups, especially those of European backgrounds, feel less a need 
to promote their own ethnicity, even here there is a lingering sense 
of pride in one's ethnic background. But ethnicity in American life 
has never just been a European phenomena. Due to a combination 
of racial segregation and prejudice and in some cases continued or 
expanded immigration patterns plus a sustained struggle for cul- 
tural plurality, some of today's ethnic groups — Chicanos, \fro- 
Americans, Asian Americans, Native Americans — possess viable 
and relevant cultures which co-exist in a dynamic relationship wi th 
the composite of European-derived ethnic cul tures. These cultures 
and experiences are the fundamental and most valuable part of 
what it means to be an American. Ethnic and cultural diversity is 
not un-American. It is, in fact, quintessentially American. (12) 
Scholars such as Mario Garcia support the movement for the 
inclusion of at least one course in ethnic studies as a requirement for all 
undergraduates, and this is a curricular issue which, together with that 
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of "gender," is likely to continue to press on those responsible for 
curriculum development. It can be an emotional issue with political 
overtones, witness the commotion which followed the relatively recent 
publication of the "Heath Anthology of American literature" which 
includes an unprecedented amount of writings by minorities and which 
seems to have strongly offended the traditionalists who deplore the 
reduction of the classics and resent what they feel to be an erosion of 
quality. 

We submit that some of the goals of international studies and of 
ethnic studies, the latter being often equated with multicultural educa- 
tion butnot correctly so, have their points of convergence, Bothstrands, 
international studies and ethnic studies contribute, directly or indirectly, 
to the struggle against ethnocentrism. Both contribute to cultural aware- 
ness and intercultural communication skills, both deal with cultural and 
ethnic diversity and tolerance in dealing with that diversity, both deal to 
a certain extent with the quality of life in a multicultural society. Basi- 
cally, however, multiculturalism focuses on domestic pluralism while 
internationalization focuseson theglobal landscape. The confluent areas 
of interest of these two movements are rich with enormous potential for 
intellectual and pedagogical collaboration but have not been sufficiently 
explored analytically and experientially. An intensive seminar orga- 
nized recently to explore some of the aspects of this topic offered as one 
of its concluding recommendations that it would be unwise to think in 
tcrmsofmergingethnicstudiesand international studies, but that rather, 
the focus ought to be on the points of common interest that exist in the 
two fields and suggested that research energies be devoted to the 
exploration of common points of reference and to sharing results in 
professional journals and other publications. (13) Indeed, both the 
international education and multicultural education "movements" are 
legitimate and should reinforce each other at several appropriate points, 
whileavoiding passingeach otherbynightoreven what would be worse, 
colliding! 

One academic organizational arrangement which seenns to contrib- 
ute to a degree of cooperation and integration is the possible merging of 
an academic unit primarily oriented to an ethnic studies focus with the 
appropriate academic unit, if any, with an international orientation 
pertaining to the appropriate region of the world. An illustration of such 
organizational mergers would be that of the Department of Asian 
Studies with the Department of Asian American Studies at California 
State University, Long Beach, which, to the extent it is successful, is 
sending the signal that the study of Asia and the study of the experiences 
of the peoples of the Asia/Pacific areas in the United States are not 
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entirely separate. One of the most interesting and perhaps unique 
experiments underway is that of Berkeley's requirement for every fresh- 
man to take a course examining how American history, society, and 
identity have been shaped by the nation's diverse cultural make-up. The 
architects of Berkele/srequirement affirm that it is notanethnic-studies 
requirement, nor a mandatory course on racism or third-world cultures. 
Two provisions of the new requirement are distinctive: First, American 
cultures courses must deal with at least three of the following five 
groups: African-Americans, American-Indians, Asian-Americans, 
Chicano and Latino-Americans, and European- Americans. Second, the 
courses cannot examine ethnic groups in isolation from each other. They 
must be treated comparatively placing groups in the context of American 
society. 

In principle, we would favor and recommend sustained efforts to 
universalize the disciplines as well as the overall curriculum and to 
guard against either band-aid additions or hasty and insufficiently 
thought through requirementsaimed at redressing "tilts" in the curricu- 
lum. We believe also that there should be limits to glorifying an 
appreciation of "cultural relativism." We should not judge cultures as 
"right" or "wrong," but we should not imply either that we are approv- 
ing of or indifferent to all manifestations of all cultures, especially when 
these manifestations are contradictory to fundamental principles of 
human dignity, freedom, and even survival. Surely, the individual 
teacher has the right to express his/her individual values and cultural 
orientation in the broader context of the materials being studied, and in 
fact, students are likely to ask for an indication of these personal values. 
This should in no way be different from the position of the teacher of 
American politics who happens to belong to a political party and can 
state his political preferences as long as he/she does it in the context of 
an academic presentation of what the philosophies and programs of the 
major political parties are. We strongly urge and support the concept of 
a truly universalized curriculum which could only be considered 
"universal" in content if it incorporated, primarily through the academic 
disciplines, the full heritage of human society with no bias toward this or 
toward that but with a commitment to balanced and reasonable inclu- 
si veness and the true liberation of the mind in the realistic context of the 
highly international, interconnected multi-ethnic and multicultural soci- 
ety of our time. Obviously, this mandate, if accepted, has enormous 
implications for desired faculty competence, development and recruit- 
ment. 
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IV, Commitment and Consensus-Building 

The primary challenge confronting the leadership, faculty and staff 
of colleges and universities, is to appreciate the imperative of interna- 
tional education so as to establish the foundation for planning curricular 
change and so as to generate, as necessary, the support from those 
agencies and individuals v^ho make policy, senior appointments, and 
fund universities, public or private. 

The key to change is the faculty, but the support of the administra- 
tion is essential. In our view, the expectation that most of the faculty must 
becommitted to international educationisjustas unrealistic as the notion 
that the administration must produce substantial funds to enable the 
faculty to internationalize the institution! We estimate that a critical mass 
of fifteen percent of the faculty is sufficient to carry forward the move- 
ment to internationalize an institution. If this is to be accomplished in 
depth, however, and to be sustained through the genuine international- 
ization of disciplinary and interdisciplinary curricular offerings, obvi- 
ously, it would be ideal to reach and involve as close to one hundred 
percent of the faculty as possible. The support of the administration 
consists of both tangible and intangible components. Tlie former will 
vary from campus to campus and is naturally dep)cndent on resources 
but the latter is critical and is qui te often missing in insti tutions which are 
faltering in their international educational role. 

There is no substitute to a consensus-building process which must 
be initiated and nurtured on campus. It is this process which ideally will 
yield the true commitment of the faculty and the administration. A 
mission statement which is not the result of a careful institutional process 
involving the faculty and the administration is easily perceived by any 
qualified visiting consultant as no more than public relations verbiage. It 
is with similar skepticism that conscientious external donor agencies 
view requests for funds submitted by high level university officials 
whose applications are not the result of a genuine consensus-building 
effort of the faculty and the administration. 

V. International Education Exchanges 
The terminology "international education exchanges" is used 
broadly here and is meant to encompass the international movement of 
scholars and students. Exchanges should serve the broader objective 3 of 
internationalizing the teaching-learninj:; process, content and environ- 
ment and, when properly orchestrated on the home campus or abroad, 
they become an integral component of the internationalization of the 
institution. The greatly missed opportunity in international education 
exchanges in the last two decades or so of U .S. higher education has been 
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the insufficient conceptual linkage between those exchanges and the 
curriculum. While the case can be made that international education 
exchanges have intrinsic value in themselves, a much stronger case can 
be made for more planned exchanges aimed at reinforcing the goals and 
priorities of a carefully planned curriculum. 

There is no doubt that wiih respect to study abroad, the volume of 
student participation needs to be substantially increased and the modali- 
ties and accessibility of the programs involved need to be strengthened. 
The Report of the National Task Force on Undergraduate Education 
Abroad, (14) which was issued in May, 1990 calls for raising the current 
number of students going abroad (about 62,500 or about a half percent of 
our total higher education student population) to about ten percent, 
which would mean a million and a quarter students! Whether this can 
be accomplished by the year 20(X) as suggested remains to be seen but the 
direction recommended is :ertainly sound. 

With reference to the some 400,000 intemaiional studc^nts in our 
midst, it is fair to say that we are far from taking advantage, in a posUive 
sense, of their presence amongst ns to enrich our own American students 
and the community at large. Admi ttedly, there are some programs here 
and there which do reach out to tap the rich cultural mosaic which our 
international students represent and we should pay tribute to the cre- 
ative experimentation in Oregon State and in many colleges and uni vor- 
sities in this regard. 

The international movement of professors is another area of unful- 
filled potential. We would suggest that the percentage hoped for in terms 
of our students going abroad, i.e. ten percent, should be applied also to 
our faculty members. Each institution of higher learning should aim at 
having ten percent or more of its faculty abroad at any tim.e on teaching, 
research or long term consulting assignments. The great majority of our 
colleges and universities are not anywhere close to that f)ercontage. 
Another way to enrich our curriculum is through the invol vem.ent on our 
cam.puses of qualified faculty members from foreign universities. Here 
again, we find that on the aggregate, our campuses are not taking 
advantage sufficiently of these opportunities. We do realize that finan- 
cial, immigration and other obstacles often exist, but we also know that 
in many cases theabsenceofanadequatenumbcr of international facult)* 
on our campuses, or of our own faculty abroad, is a result of insufficient 
institutional initiative and commitment to international education. 

It is interesting to note how much the mobility of students and 
professors across national boundaries in Europe has been enhanced in 
very recent years through a variety of organized programs such as 
Erasmus. There are lessons to be learned from these cooperative 
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developments and opportunities and some form of U.S. cooperative 
involvement or separately organized initiatives need to be creatively 
pursued. 

It is also interesting to note that the tremendous political changes in 
East European countries and those which have emerged from the disin- 
tegration of the Soviet Union, have created great opportunities for U.S. 
colleges and universities to cooperate in a variety of ways with the 
European institutions involved. It would be invaluable for our students, 
indeed for our faculty, to have qualified professors from these European 
universities conduct classes, seminars, and give lectures in our midst. 
Similarly, it would be a most enriching experience for our students and 
faculty members to study and conduct research in the midst of the truly 
historical and changing face of Europe today. 

VL Organization and Leadership 

Irrespective of the size, location or resources of a campus, i t is dear 
that the institution needs to have a locus of responsibility and leadership 
for its international activities. It ranges all the way froi.i a very small size 
institution where the President or the Dean might wish to play person- 
ally that role with the part time or full time assistance of a faculty or staff 
member, all the way to a large institution with its panoply of interna- 
tional services and contracts and its larger staff. In all cases, however, the 
commitment, tangible and otherwise, of the top leadership will play a 
critical role in promoting the desired institutional change. Equally so for 
the creative leadership to be provided by the faculty which is clearly the 
key to change in the undergraduate curriculum. 

The critical role of a "Center for International Education," of an 
"Office of International Programs," or whatever that unit might be 
called, is to serve as a catalyst for institutional change in favor of 
internationalizing the total institution, especially with respect to its 
undergraduate education, international linkages with other countries, 
the stimulation of the internationalization of the curriculum, the imple- 
mentation of quality services to international students coming to cam- 
pus, the encouragement of study abroad, the generation of funding and 
of opportuniiies for faculty development in the international area. It 
must strive to provide leadership from the side while providing an 
eiidless diversity of routine administrative services which are most 
visible at the center. It must work very closely as an integral part of the 
faculty with respect to the curriculum while being of direct service to the 
various departments and academic units, as well as to individual faculty 
meml>ersand students to help them fulfill their professional objectives. 
It must be truly service-oriented and non-turf seeking while striving to 
create more order and program quality in the myriad of activities and 
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programs which can be promoted by that bustling organism largely 
populated by very fine idealists and strong individualists called the 
university community. It must accent planning as well as innovation, it 
must be entrepreneurial and generate funds without compromising 
quali ty or ethical con sidera tions. The ca se f or a responsible and vigorous 
center for international education administration and leadership on 
campus has been amply tested through experience and strongly en- 
dorsed by a number of reports and guidelines, including those of the 
Association of International Education Administrators. 

The leadership role of the senior administrators, especially the 
President and the Provost/Vice President for Academic Affairs, is criti- 
cal. This role can be partly exercised through the various signals which 
theseindividualsarein a position to send regarding priorities. Examples 
range all the way from their mere presence at international education 
events, to the allocation of resources in the instructional and non- 
instructional areas in support of the internationalization of the institu- 
tion . Of special importance would be the support of faculty development 
opportunities including recognition of teaching and research abroad as 
an asset and nc' a liability with respect to reward and promotion. 

It is obvious that leadership is essential to effect institutional 
change. The process calls for vision and inspiration. The notion that the 
curriculum and curriazlar change are entirely the prerogative of faculty 
members might be technically correct, but it is also something of a myth 
if we are concerned with the continuous growth of a dynamic institution 
strongly committed to serving the needs of students in line with the 
changing and critical needs of society, local and global. Faculty members 
are supposed to crea te and teach curricula but i t is unreasonable to expect 
them to ho, able to scan the future needs of society though the narrower 
grooveof their respectivedisciplinesand todecideconsequentlyhowthe 
overall curriculum should be refined or developed. They need assistance. 
It is indeed the responsibility of educational leaders, be they Presidents, 
Chancellors, Provosts, Vice Presidents for Academic Affairs, Deans or 
Chairs, to exert gentle leadership and guidance in helping, directly and 
through consultants,conferencesand workshops, interpret future societal 
needs to the teaching faculty, in enlisting their understanding, their 
support, their rededication to refining their courses and creating new 
ones, and through this stimulation and consensus-building process, 
provide the "vision" and "leadership" which higher education needs 
collectively as well as institutionally. Such leadership and vision is 
especially critical at this juncture in the history of U.S. higher education 
since it is clear that institutions of higher learning need to attempt to 
relatemoresignificantlyand fairly rapidly to thechangingdemographics 
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of the community-at-large and societal needs, defined both in a local as 
well as a global context. The identification of these future needs calls for 
increasing partnerships between institutions of higher learning and the 
community-another reason for the unique role to be played by the 
President and his senior colleagues. It is obvious that for the institution 
to establish a clear sense of mission and to maximize its service in the 
pursuit of consequent goals, it must have the benefit of the vision and a 
certain degree of orchestration and support from its top leadership — a 
leadership which is not confined to the President aione but which needs 
to be exercised by the many individuals in a university who occupy 
senior leadership positions. 

While we re-emphasize our conviction that the key to change in the 
curriculum is, in the last analysis, in the hands of the faculty, we are 
equally convinced on the basisof visits to dozensofcampusesofall types 
over the years plus some familiarity with the existing literature and its 
case studies, that the leadership of universities can be critical — in setting 
a tone, in orchestrating the consensus-building process, in shaping and 
refining institutional priorities,and of course, inallocatingresourcesand 
exerting efforts to generate additional support to reinforce the pursuit of 
specific goals and programs. Ideally, the leader of an institution might 
even be able to play a charismatic role in the promotion of quality 
education. It is interesting to note that those leaders who have succeeded 
in promoting a high level of institutional quality usually displayed also 
and implemented a strong commitment to the international dimension 
of their institution. 

VIL Faculty Development 

In view of what needs to be accomplished, therefore, in 
internationalizing undergraduate education, it is clear that faculty 
development will need to play a major role. Our review of existing 
practices amongst a number of colleges and universities show that the 
morean institution is committed to fostering the international dimension 
the more it is likely to promote a variety of opportunities and incentives 
for the benefit of its faculty. The normal pattern is to encourage service 
abroad by the faculty as an integral form of faculty development or to 
grant selected faculty members release time to preparea new international 
course. Other incentives might be provided through grants for travel 
abroad for thepurposeofresearchorattendingseminarsand conferences. 
Other means yet are those of grantingfinancial a wards to faculty members 
who propose to internationalize their existing courses or who propose 
new international courses in their offerings. Successful faculty members 
can become ideal "change agents'' in sharing their experience in 
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internationalizing their discipline with their colleagues in the same 
discipline. 

California State University, Long Beach, experimented success- 
fully with several of these methods in the last few years, also promoting 
in the process interdisciplinary international courses which cut across 
colleges, not only departments. Pennsylvania State University reports: 
First, we have a modest incentive fund in our office which helps us 
support faculty membersinternational initiativesby allowing them 
to explore a project and by supporting their international travel on 
a shared basis with their academic unit. Second, we are trying to 
have faculty members international activities recognized in the 
Promotion and Tenure Process. 

The University of North Carolina at Charlotte provides through its 
Center for International Studies modest international travel grants to 
tenure-track faculty for a total of $10,000 to $12,000 per year. Southern 
Illinois University at Carbondale reports that its "International Pro- 
grams and Services budget has allowed for the support of faculty and 
staff travel to the tune of approximately $12,000 for the fiscal year." At 
the University of Minnesota, the Office of International Education orga- 
nized the creation of the "College International Education Officers" 
nominated by the several deans, and whose action agenda includes 
"eliminating penalties the tenure system exacts on international activi- 
ties/' 

Lewis & Clark reports that its faculty incentive program consists 
largely in sending a faculty member with every group of its students 
going abroad, and since the institution has a very strong emphasis on 
study abroad, almost every department has one or more professors that 
have led programs abroad. Kalamazoo College in Michigan provides 
some course development stip)ends in i:he international area, as well as a 
limited number of 'foreign study' grants for purpose of travel and 
research during off-quarters. Colorado State University has adopted as 
its official policy in its academic faculty manual the following guidelines 
strongly reinforced by a communication from the Provost: 

The University encourages its faculty to accept off-campus assign- 
ments which are not part of normal university duties but which are 
part of the institution's international mission or are of national, 
state, or institutional interest, as long as these do not conflict with 
the mission of the faculty member's departments. 
Similarly to the point we made in terms of encouraging the interna- 
tional movement of faculty, it should be stressed here that the role of the 
leadership is critical in signaling that engaging in these activities, i.e. the 
internationalization of courscsor teaching and research abroad, is looked 
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upon quite favorably and will not handicap individuals in terms of 
recognition, promotion and tenure. Sometimes the President and Pro- 
vost of an institution may give those signals but faculty members 
sometimes sense some might be the reason, on the part of their indi vid ual 
chair or dean. These signals and encouragements, therefore, should be 
made to extend dov/n from the top leadership as much as possible. The 
recruitment of new faculty and administrators is another means of 
contributing to overall faculty development and inducing broader and 
deeper involvement in the international area. By deliberately giving 
preference to candidates with international experience and commit- 
ment, provided all other criteria for the position are met, the institution 
could go a long way toward internationalizing itself and stimulating 
other faculty members to make the necessary efforts to internationalize 
their courses. 

VIIL Creating an International Ethos on Campus 

Having many international students on a campus does not make 
that institution international. Having some courses on Asia, Latin 
America, Africa, or Europe in the curriculum is certainly helpful but does 
not do so cither, at least sufficiently. What does make it truly interna- 
tional is a composite of conditions. It is a faculty with an international 
commitment and which is striving to internationalize its course offer- 
ings. It is the presence of an obvious institution-wide positive attitude 
toward understanding better other cultures and societies and learning 
more about the political and economic interconnectedness of human- 
kind, a genuine interest in interacting with representahves of other 
cultures and societies, a genuine desire to understand the major issues 
confronting the human and ecological survival of planet earth and to 
learn how to cooperate with others across national and cultural bound- 
aries in seeking solutions to world problems, irrespective of one's own 
career, profession or station in life. Where such a positive international 
awareness and commitment exist, they inevitably translate themselves 
gradually into the curriculum and the institutional ethos. 

In institutions where the faculty and the administration are moving 
dy namicaliy to internationalize the curriculum and the institution, inter- 
national students and scholars usually feel very v/elcome and the inter- 
action between them and American students and faculty is thriving. 
Where these efforts to internationalize an institution are weak or absent, 
the trend seems to be for international students to feel somewhat isolated 
and to imagine that the faculty members in general and especially 
American students, do not really care about their presence. 

In short, what creates a genuine international ethos on campus 
relates in part to the curriculum and calls for the sustained attention of the 
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faculty to the truly international content of their disciplines in particular, 
and the curriculum in general. This needs to be combined with another 
non-<:urricular part, namely the sustained personal 'human concern' of 
faculty and staff for shidents of all nationalities and ethnic backgrounds 
and thesustained and genuineeffortsof the faculty and staff to create and 
promote continuous opportunities for international and American stu- 
dents and scholars to address world and intercultural issues and to 
interact intellectually, socially and culturally with each other in an 
atmosphere of mutual appreciation and respect. 

IX. Integrated Programming/Strategic Planning 
It is highly recommended that a higher education institution plan 
the development and implementation of its international mission in an 
integrated fashion. In the first instance, it is critical that whatever is 
possible be done to ensure that the international dimension be identified 
as an integral part of the mission ot the institution and endorsed as one 
of its five or six priorities. It is highly advisable that this be developed as 
theproductof a consensus-building process resultingin the commitment 
and support of a critical mass of the faculty and several key administra- 
tors. Integrated programming and strategic planning are essential. On 
most medium to large scale campuses where there are several frag- 
mented international-type efforts (curricular, exchanges, community 
projects, international linkages and development projects overseas), 
their lack of mutual strengthening represents an obvious relative loss of 
opportunities, if not resources. Whether on the home campus or in its 
overseas programs, the gap between the professional schools and the 
liberal arts division of a university remains disastrously wide and needs 
to be narrowed for the sake of all alike institutions, professors, students, 
researchers, consultants, be they American or not. 

Another concern which the institutional leadership needs to be 
sensitive to and monitor is the desirability of having the institution look 
at intemationalactivitiesthroughan "ethical lens". It is certainly obvious 
that in the curriculum in particular, values and ethical considerations 
need to permeate the traditional offerings of courses, irrespective of the 
discipline involved. Equally so, in conducting cooperative and interna- 
tional development programs overseas or at home, the institutional 
leadership needs to monitor the quality of those activities and to ensure 
that they relate sufficiently to the mission of the institution and are not 
solely motivated by the desire to make a profit. In the primary pursuic 
of financial income some institutional units in a university, especially 
continuing education units, occasionally tend to overlook acceptable 
standards of quality in their programmatic content and implementation 
and are consequently resented by the faculty because the latter is not 
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informed, consulted and involved, not to speak of the resentment of the 
international party involved. Integrated programming and strategic 
planning in internationalizing the curriculum implies the scanning of 
trends and future needs and promise the maximum impact at minimal 
cost in fulfillment of the international mission of the institution. Most 
importantly, they promise serious progress tov^ard the institutionaliza- 
tion of the international dimension in the institution as a whole, includ- 
ing its undergraduate enterprise, as opposed to the ebbs and flov^s of 
interest and initiatives which seem to be the characteristic mode in so 
many of our colleges and universities. 

At the graduate level, for example, it is increasingly difficult to 
maintain a quality program in area studies largely because of the shrink- 
ing financial support for these programs. Thus, the number of quality 
graduate programs in Russian studies. Middle Eastern Studies, African 
Studies, East Asian and South Asian Studies, Latin American Studies, 
and others, ha ve been dimi nishing in the last decade, especially as the era 
of major funding by the likes of the giant Ford Foundation has all but 
disappeared. This is not to minimize the substantial contributions made 
over the years by the U.S. Departmentof Educationand other parties. At 
the undergraduate level, if an area studies approach is desired, difficult 
choices have to be made, as mentioned earlier, to ensure quality, disci- 
plinary coverage, including several area languages and interdisciplinary 
courses, plus critical library and audio-visual support. Hard choices also 
have to be made at the undergraduate level to ensure the diffusion of the 
international dimension at the general education level as well as to make 
valuable and attractive international content permeate the upper divi- 
sion levels. As long as resources are limited and this condition is 
probably the permanent fate of higher education, both macro-strategic 
planning and micro-strategic planning will have to be engaged in and 
strategies selected for maximum impact. (15) 

X. Conclusion 

In the prc<eding pages we have attempted to sketch the rationale 
for and the status of internationalization of undergraduate education to 
indicate national trends, identify important issues, studies and reports 
and to examine various ways and means of intemation:^lizing the cur- 
riculum and the institution. By way of concluding remarks we would 
like to go back to our introductory comments and emphasize our 
conviction that the internationalization of education, particularly under- 
graduate education, is not a strand which should be separated from the 
overall reform of higher education, that we need to encourage the 
internationalization of individual disciplines as well as interdisciplinary 
approaches to the major issues confronting human society, that the 
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international dimension can contribute enormously to the integration of 
the undergraduate curriculum, and last but not least, that we need to 
conceptualize the internationalization of the undergraduate curriculum 
asa ''multi-faceted" pacltageand not asa seriesof strands which aredealt 
with in isolation of each other. That is why it was obviously necessary to 
touch on several aspects of the higher education culture and dynamics 
which impact the internationalization of the curriculum. 

With respect to this last point we would argue further that the 
international dimension lends itself beautifully to mitigating several of 
the curricular weaknesses which are frequently identified in our 
undergraduate curricula. Amongst the values of integrating seriously 
the international dimension in the content of undergraduate education 
must be counted the fact that it assists in crossing not only cultures and 
nation-states, but in addressing ethical and futuristic issues, as well as in 
helping students realize the limitations of individual disciplines in 
coping with the broad issues confronting humankind. It is critical that 
the interdisciplinary process of teaching/learning and research be as- 
sisted by an increasing numbci of broad-gauged faculty members who 
are well anchored in their own disciplines and methodology but who are 
also keen on joining their studentsin a serious search for thecohesi veness 
and interconnectedness of the liberal education menu. It should not be 
left to individual students to make the connections after being exposed 
to a series of disciplinary approaches in different subject areas by 
different faculty members. Integrative seminars, team- teaching, inter- 
disciplinary treatments, the pairing of courses, are all devices which can 
serve well the refoi of the undergraduate curriculum, and the interna- 
tional dimension appears to be a most ideal vehicle to do so. 

In summary, we need to recognize that there is no substitute for the 
development and implementation of the commitment of individual 
institutions to the internationalization of their curricula. It needs to be 
orchestrated and requires strong leadership as well as committed and 
competent faculty. Despite the criticisms leveled at the national level 
about the lagging status of our internationalization, we cannot but have 
admiration for the creativity and achievements of several dozens of our 
institutions and thousands of our faculty members in higher education 
today who are functioning as agents of change and who are pro\ading 
critical leadership in the international area. 
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Chapter 5 



Education Abroad / 
and International Exchange 

MARIAN AITCHES AND THOMAS HOEMEKE 



As Richard F. Reiff has pointed out, the present challenge for 
international educators is "to make the right choices that will guide us to 
the year 2000." (1) This situation is especially true for those who are 
responsible for developing overseas study opportunities and interna- 
tional exchanges on college and university campuses. Many, if not most 
international education administrators have inherited a muddle of unre- 
lated international initiatives which are oiten the result of individual 
interests as opposed to being part of a larger, coherent plan of action. The 
job, then, is to give these programs direction and coherence, to make 
them an integral part of what the institution does. This involves making 
choices. Fortunately or unfortunately, as the case may be, these choices 
are often not the first choices of the administrator. The purpose of this 
chapter is to suggest some strategies which might guide international 
administrators and educators to make the right choices regarding over- 
seas study and international exchanges. (2) 
A Step-by-Step Approach 

There are certain steps which should be taken to ensure that the 
right choices are made about which overseas study opportunities are to 
be developed and how they are to be developed. There is, of course, an 
ideal chronology to be followed in these steps. This chapter will outline 
the steps in the ideal order. However, since the international initiatives 
of institutions have most often grown rather haphazardly at different 
rates and in different directions, it is clear that most institutions will 
already have programs in place without having taken important 
preliminary steps. Practically speaking, some backtracking and filling in 
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of blank spaces is necessary in any approach to overseas study and 
international exchanges. 

1. Integration of International Programs 
into Institutional Goals and Activities 

• Institutional Policy Statement 

It seems logically obvious, though in practice quite unusual, that 
the first, fundamental step is to encourage and assist the highest levels of 
institutionaladministrationtoformulateapolicystatementwhichclearly 
sets forth the international mission and goals of the institution. Such a 
policy statement should, in writing, sj:)ecifically relate overseas study 
programs and international exchanges to these goals. This statement 
should appear in all materials associated with international study pro- 
grams. The policy statement supporting international study programs 
as part of what the institution does should also be disseminated to all 
deans, department chairs, faculty advisors, and any others involved in 
making decisions regarding students' academic programs. 

Such a policy statement should be specific. Esp>ecially in stringent 
economic times, funds to support international study development are 
limited. Thus, tough decisions must be made regarding program types 
and geographic concentrations. A plan of action should clearly outline 
the institution's priorities in developing study abroad programs. 

As the report of the National Task Force on Undergraduate Educa- 
tion Abroad points out, "the lack of institutional commitment to a strong 
international dimension in undergraduate education is a serious impedi- 
ment." Without "a determination to adjust and tune undergraduate 
learning to the multicultural and global realities of the decade ahead," 
neither students nor faculty will receive the necessary institutional 
support to study and /or teach abroad. (3) 

• Integration into the Curriculum 

Once an institution has made a commitment to foreign study 
programs and in tenia tional exchanges as a component of its mission and 
goals, the next step is to develop programs that are integral to the 
curriculum and to bring extant programs into a process of curricular 
review and development. Increased participation in study abroad 
progranns is more likely to occur where students see study abroad as a 
basic option within the course of study for their major. As long as study 
abroad programs appear to be something extra, only those relatively few 
students who have the time and money for such a "luxury" will be 
encouraged to participate. Furthermore, when study abroad or ex- 
change opportunities are not part of the academic culture, students 
frequently find out about them by chance, often too late to fit them into 
their degree plans. 

As important as an institutional commitment is, that promise very 
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often does not translate into action at the college or departmental level — 
the level where typically the real curricular action takes place. Depart- 
ment and collegecurriculumcommittees,departmentchairs,and faculty 
committees are the primary decision makers in this domain. These 
groups and individuals determine which curricular options and pro- 
grams will be supported, will appear in the catalog, will become part of 
brochures for prospective students. It is at this level where integration — 
especially of foreign study and exchange options — comes into practice. 
It is here whore the international education administrator must be an 
effective catalyst and change agent and where institutional policy must 
be most supportive. 

A mandate from the highest levels is more likely to result in 
coope) ation at faculty and department levels when that charge is accom- 
panied by support for the college or department decision processers. 
Backing up Ihe commitment means support for program planning, 
execution, and review as well as funding and personnel. 
• Establishment of Planning and Review Procedures 

Integration v/ill not be immediate. A long-term commitment to 
overseas study and sntcmational exchange requires a long-term plan- 
ning process. Vastly extended lead times are essential for effective 
international programming. An essential part of this process is the 
establishment of review and evaluation procedures for overseas study 
and international exchanges. Institutions must conduct periodic reviews 
of each study abroad and exchange program. Evaluations should be 
made by faculty, administrators, and student participants. The criteria 
for establishing exchange programs with cooperating institutions over- 
seas should be developed by the administration, faculty, and staff. The 
criteria should provide for appropriate academic, financial, and admin- 
istrative review prior to the signing of exchange agreements. 

These procedures will vary from institution to institution, but in all 
cases prospective and existing programs should be reviewed and evalu- 
ated in term.s of the extent to which they help accomplish the interna- 
tional mission of the institution. 

International educators have the responsibility to assist in the 
establishment of these procedures; or if necessary, initiate workable 
planning and review procedures. Admi- listrators must be available to 
thefacultyandacademicunitsasknowiedgeableconsultants. They must 
l>e prepared to suggest ways thatintcrnationa! study can bea meaningfu? 
part of the curricula, to offer expert advice on the planning of study 
abroad programs and the execution of exchange agreements, and to 
guide the review and evaluation of proposed and existing programs. 
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• Dedication of Personnel and Funds to Study Abroad 

While faculty committees and academic departments must be the 
loci of curricular decisions regarding overseas study and exchange;, few 
such organizations are equipped to manage all the ancillary activities 
necessary for effective and efficient conduct of such programs. It is 
virtually impossible to do a first-rate ph of coordinating out-of-country 
study efforts campus-wide without an administrative unit specifically 
charged with assisting academic departments in the development and 
administration of such programs. 

FurtheiTnore, institutions \\ hich promote, conduct, or co-sponsor 
study abroad programs have an obligation to provide information and 
advising services regarding study abroad opportunities to all students. 
It isdifficultjf not impossible todo this without a specific officededicated 
to study abroad. Sud\ an office should be directed by a knowledgeable 
professional with an adequate support staff. Facilities should ideally 
inchide space fcr adv sing as v/ell as for an information library. 

Another important consideration is the use of appropriate technol- 
ogy v^henever feasible to support international activities, especially 
those v/hich routinely call for frequent international communications. A 
centralized office dedicated to administering study abroad and interna- 
tional exchange programs can realize economic and time efficiencies 
with the use of such technologies as facsimile (FAX) capabilities and 
Bitnet and Internet access. In terms of disseminating information to 
students on campus, ihese offices should not overlook the efficiencies of 
computer reference and search capabilities, the software for which is 
available from a number of professional organizations. 

• Role of the International Education Administrator in Integration 

Implied in all the above is an extremely important ^ole to be played 
by international education ad ministrators. Planning, scheduling, evalu- 
ation, publicity and communications all become part of the job of 
international education and study abroad professionals and staff. All 
this is ideally done in partnership with academic units and is part of the 
design of a study abroad office. Theuniquerolethatisso very important, 
however, is that of leadership. All the verbal support, and even funding, 
that might come from campus-level administrators cannot ensure effec- 
tive programming at the operational level. Study abroad and exchange 
programming demands t ha t an inordinate number of deci sions be made — 
decisions regarding goals, program types, locations, academic credits, 
advising systems, budgets, and the innumerable other facets of these 
endeavors. Goodwin and Nacht describe a "plethora of goals — a 
paucityof instruments" and the need to balance goals and programs. (4) 
It is the administrator's special role to lead the campus to an appropriate 
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balance of programs and a proper range of student and faculty opportu- 
nities. ITiat is, the international education leadership must guide the 
campus to make correct decisions and choices. 

IL Making Study Abroad Programs More Creditable 
In a world which is now commonly referred to as a "global village/' 
traditionally limited study abroad programming is no longer defensible. 
Offering only programs in Great Britain and Western Europe, and 
programs, the costs of which realistically limit participation to upper 
middle class students, will no longer win the enthusiasm or support of 
administration, faculty, nor students. Ways must be found to broaden 
the range of programs offered — geographical and financial — as well as 
the base of student participation in study abroad programs. 

• Developing Geographical Diversity 

Creating study abroad opportunities which are geographically 
more diverse is relatively simple. Ideally the institutional policy state- 
ment regarding international mission and goals should reflect a serious 
consideration of this aspect. The institution should direct international 
efforts toward as many areas of the globe as feasible and as appropriate 
for the institution's goals. While most programs will likely continue to 
concentrate on Western Europe, other world regions must never be 
eliminated from consideration. Such development will, of course, be 
limited to the extent to which the various academic units are involved in 
regions outside of Western Europe. Where faculty and departments do 
ha ve these interests, they must be encouraged to think in terms of student 
opportunities for exchange and overseas study. An effective integration 
of curricular offerings and study abroad programming is nowhere more 
important. 

• Broadening Student Participation 

Expanding education abroad for all students "requires more than 
mere linear increases in what now exists." (5) Increasing diversity is 
necessary. Study abroad students have traditionally come from white, 
affluent families. Despite increasesinminorityenroUment in institutions 
of higher education, minority participation in overseas study programs 
has increased very little. As stated in the Report of the N AFSA National 
Task Force on Undergraduate Education Abroad, "recrTiiting the 
underreprcsented minorities, especially Blacks and Hispanic s, to study 
abroad calls for special measures, not least of which may be special 
funding." (6) 

The task, then, is to establish a mechanism for increasing access to 
and broadening participati( n in study abroad. This requires a two- 
pronged approach. First, closer contacts must be made with minority 
recruitment and retention staff, with leaders of minority organizations 
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on campus, and with minority faculty and staff, especially those who 
have themselves benefitted from study abroad experiences. These 
people must be persuaded to assist in the recruitment of minority 
students for study abroad opf>ortunities. Although financial restraints 
are perhaps the biggest reason why minority participation has not 
increased, there are also cultural and social barriers which need to be 
addressed. 

III. Locating Funding Sources 

Clearly, it is not enough just to get the word out to a more diverse 
student population about the value of international experience. The 
second part of this two-pronged approctch is to discover ways to help 
more students afford a study abroad experience. 
• Developing Internal Funding Sources 

In seemingly unending times of extremely tight budgets in a 
threatening economy, most administrators naturally feel discouraged 
about efforts to raise funds from the usual sources or to secure financial 
support from institutions for study abroad programs. However, there 
are other possible internal funding sources. For instance, once a school 
or a department has made a commitment to a specific program or ra ige 
of programs, it might be willing to designate a scholarship fund which 
would be used to support the international experience of its majors: for 
example, an annual Business Student International Experience Scholar- 
ship. 

Another creative funding option is one initiated by a student 
organization at the University of Texas at Austin. In 1987, in a campus- 
wide referendum sponsored by the Texas Student Exchange, students at 
the University of Texas voted by a two-to-one majority to raise their 
semester fees by $1 to create a financial aid fund for international 
education programs. In 1990, the Texas Legislature encouraged the 
development of international education by empowering the governing 
boards of all state institutions of higher education to charge and collect 
from students a fee of $1 per semester registration to be deposited in an 
institutional international education financial aid fund. This Act went 
into effect with the fall semester of 1991. Several state universities have 
already approved the creation of this fund. This model might well be 
workable in other states. 

The study abroad administrator, especially in the role of assisting 
departmental colleagues, must always remember that program planning 
frequently involves serious economic choices. Choosing one option can 
mean giving up something else — a fact that applies to student choices as 
well as departments. Goodwin and Nacht state that ''those who call for 
more study abroad to be added to a degree program must be prepared 
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for something else to be removed." (7) This fact makes the case for 
integration more complex, increases the necessity for high level support, 
and puts additional pressure on administrators charged with facilitating 
study abroad and exchange. 
• Offering More Cost-Ef f ective Programs 

An alternative to locating funding sources is offering international 
options which are less costly. The most accessible programs are those for 
which the student registers at the home campus. This means that any 
financial aid for which the student qualifies can be applied to the cost of 
the study abroad experience. In fact, mutually beneficial relationships 
with financial aid officers often result in ways to increase the amount of 
aid based on the increased costs of travelling and living abroad. Working 
relationships with other key of f icesalso can result in further support (see, 
for example, the discussion in Financial Aid for Study Abroad, (8) Since 
financial aid recipients typically include more minority and non-tradi- 
tional students, study abroad programs to which financial aid can be 
applied are more likely to attract a diverse student population. 

A common example of this type of program is an exchange pro- 
gram where one student is simply swapped for a student at the partner 
institution without requiring any extra fees. Since the U.S. student is 
registering at her/his home campus, financial aid would be applied just 
as though the student were to remain on campus. Another way is to 
encourage a particular academic unit to agree in advance to allow a 
student to register on campus for credits which she/he will actually earn 
at a site abroad. For example, a Foreign Language Department might 
decide that, although it lacks the funding and /or staff to administer a 
study program in Mexico, it does want to encourage students to have a 
language experience in a native environment. The academic unit would 
identify a specific program in Mexico as being good enough to grant 
students academic credits. The student would register for the agreed 
number of hours on campus, attend courses in Mexico and have grade 
reports sent to the contact at the U.S. institution, and receive transcript 
credit at the home institution. 

Other less costly options might include short-term programs which 
would not take students away from employment for such a long period. 
This is important, because the "opportunity cost" of most longer study 
abroad programs is great for the many students who typically work at 
least half-time. 

• Diversification of Program Types 

Development of more short-term programs is only one example of 
the need for more diverse program types. There are other, less-struc- 
tured, international experiences which are also vaiuable. For example, 
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Students could be given academic credit for work experiences abroad. 
Although undergraduate student interest in working abroad is now 
much greater than participation in study abroad programs, very little 
institutional support for such experience has been forthcoming. (9) 
There is a great need for administration and faculty to work together to 
find ways to make overseas work count in students' degree plans. 

Students need to be informed of the many overseas employment 
opportunities available through CIEE and various other organizations. 
Other models such as teaching assistantships and volunteer activities 
should also be considered. 

In fact, the number and types of overseas study programs are quite 
surprising. An extensive ACE study reported by Richard Lambert found 
a ''remarkable number, variety, and geographic spread of study abroad 
programs created by American colleges and universities." (10) The 
opportunities for diversification of types of programs are really unlim- 
ited. 

• Consortial Arrangements 

Another increasingly popular and highly effective way of coping 
with funding shortfalls is the development of consortiums which con- 
tribute students, faculty, and in other ways share the cost of administer- 
ing study abroad programs. This kind of arrangement does not necessar- 
ily result in savings to students, but it certainly provides opportunities 
for studentsa t insti tu tions which might other wise feel unable to organize 
study abroad programs on their own. 

IV, Forging Community Relationships 

The task of interna tional educators is not only to create and nourish 
global awareness in the student body. It is also necessary to reach out into 
local communities to encourage international education amongbusiness 
and education leaders. 

• Partnerships with the Business Community 

The value of establishing partnerships between the institution and 
the business community is inestimable. Obviously, members of the 
business community are a possible funding source. Even more signifi- 
cantly perhaps, the business community now, more than ever before, 
needs a pool of applicants with international savvy. For this reason, 
business leaders and universities must join in a partnership. Businesses 
may be able to provide internship opportunities, either for U.S. students 
at one of their overseas locations, or for incoming exchange students 
from other countries. The institution offers bright, enthusiastic student 
employees who may well be prospective permanent employees. 

• Partnerships with the K-12 Sector 

One of (he reasons why there is a relatively small number of 
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Students who include an international component in their curriculum is 
*hat most students graduate from high school without having added an 
international dimension to their thinking. They have learned little about 
the rest of the world and have certainly never been actively encouraged 
to consider study abroad as part of what they will do during the time they 
spend in an institution of higher learning. So it seems very much worth 
the time required to promote partnerships with the K-12 sector. First, 
universities' international education offices have a great deal to offer 
teachers who are already overburdened. The institution can provide 
international students as well as returned study abroad participants as 
guest speakers. Such an arrangement not only gives college-level stu- 
dents the chance to talk about home or about their international experi- 
ences, but it also introduces to K-12 students the idea of studying in 
another country. High school students who have met and listened to U .S. 
students who have studied or worked overseas are more likely to think 
of an international experience as something they might realistically plan 
to do. 

Conclusion 

Preparing for the international dimension in higher education 
requires "an institution-wide ambiance or ethos which supports the 
international activity." AsGuyonand Klasekpointout,crossingbound- 
aries of the normal academic villages requires an "institutional under- 
standing of importance." (11) Increasing ix'xstitutional awareness of the 
importance of international study programs is the key to creating an 
ambiance in which decision-making personnel are charged with devel- 
oping study abroad programs which are connected to the home campus 
curricula. In an institutional environment with a global mindset, avail- 
able funds are allocated in a proportion which suggests that overseas 
study programsand international exohangesare indeed a priority and an 
integral part of what the institution does. 

It may be far past the symbolic target year of 2000 before these goals 
are realized. Nevertheless, professional international educators must 
persist in acting as catalysts for change. They must continue to provide 
leadership in the effort to break down the barriers set up by provincial- 
ism. If thisisdone "witha thorough knowledge of and sensitivity to the 
institution's governance structure," (12) they are likely to achieve a 
greater measure of success. More significantly, institutionsmust partici- 
pate in reaching the goal shared by all — the internationalization of 
education in the United States. 
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Chapter 6 



International Education: 
Public Service and Outreach 

MARY ANNE FLOURNOY 



The Guidelines for International Educationat U.S. Collegesand Univer- 
sities of the Association of International Administrators ( AIEA) state that 
"Cooperation with the community and region should highlight the 
international resources of the institution- Public service programs and 
activities with an international content contribute to building a globally 
literate constituency which forms the support base for international 
education." (1) 

Public service has tremendous untapped potential to aid universi- 
ties in their quest to internationalize thecurriculum and to build constitu- 
encies for international education among the public at large. Especially 
in times of fiscal restraint and growing mistrust of higher education, the 
oppx)rtunity to bring the world to the community provides a low cost 
way for institutions of higher education to demonstrate the value of their 
international resources. Outreach also offers an ideal setting in which 
institutions of higher education can learn from their constituents. 

Public Service has always been a part of major federal initiati ves in 
international education such as the U.S. Department of Education's Title 
VI and the Agency for International Development's "development 
ecf jcation" efforts to build constituencies for foreign assistance. Public 
service is a part of the mission of all land grant and public institutions 
institutions. It is rare, however, that the university's public service 
mission is seen as a way to reinforce its mission to internationalize the 
curriculum. The national study of the internationalization of U.S. 
universities conducted by Washington State University in 1990 found 
that "providing international information, education, and services to 
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university clientele, was viewed as a low priority with limited activities 
ongoing. Public service appears to have had minimal impact on the 
internationalization of most universities/' (2) 

The Washington State study found, nonetheless, that some of its 
182 respondents did address the rationale for internationalization in 
terms of the university's external clientele. This rationale was couched 
mostly in terms of enhanced economic development, contribution to the 
solution of societal problems, and enhanced quality of higher education 
and "through this, quality of K'12 and other education systems." The 
most frequently cited external clienteles were private business, K-12 
education and public sector organizations. (3) 

Study respondents noted several desirable components of public 
service: 

1. Hosting of trade delegations, foreign visitors, and international 
experts to gain international exposure and information exchange; 

2. Increased demand by the public for international information and 
involvement; 

3. Public political and financial supf>ort of the further international- 
ization of the U.S. and its educational programs; 

4. High levels of interaction occurring between university, private 
sector, state public sector organizations, national public sector 
organizations, and others vis-a-vis international-related needs, 
issues, and opportunities. (4) 

The AIEA Guidelines specify public service as one of the six major 
components of the international dimension of a college or university. 
AIEA deems it essential that public service be included 

as part of the international mission and goals of the institution, 
which establish priorities and guide resource allocation. Goal 
setting should involve both the university and community/ region 
counterparts, and mutual benefits should be clearly identified. The 
rationale for public service should be integrated with the mission 
statement and long-term planning documents. (5) 
How docs an institution of higher education mount a successful 
effort in public service as an essential component of international educa- 
tion? 

The AIEA Guidelines list five components of an international public 
service initiative: integration of public service into the international 
goals and mission of the institution, identification of specific constituen- 
cies with which the institution can most successfully interact, assessment 
of the international education resources which can be made available to 
the community, establishing of a rewards system for involvement in 
public service and periodic evaluation of results. (6) 
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There are any number of successful outreach efforts currently being 
mounted by U,S, colleges and universities. Following is a case study of 
the approach taken by Ohio University, a mid-sized public institution 
with a strong commitment to international education. The author has 
been intimately involved with this initiative over the past 10 years. After 
a look at Ohio University, a sample of international public service 
programs at other colleges and universities will be noted. 

• Ohio University: A Case Study (7) 

The Ohio Valley International Council (OVIC) is the international 
community outreach arm of Ohio University, which is housed in the 
Center for International Studies. The Center for International Studies, 
headed by the Vice Provost for International Programs, is the general 
coordinating unit for international activities at the university as well as 
an academic unit housing interdisciplinary bachelor's and master's area 
studies and global studies programs. These academic programs contrib- 
ute to the mission of OVIC and OVIC's partnerships in the service region 
of Ohio University inform its academic programs. Through OVIC, for 
example, the five regional campuses of Ohio University are integrated 
into the university's international mission. Although OVIC is the official 
international public service arm of Ohio University, it is, by no means, the 
only locus of such activities on the campus. As the case study will 
demonstrate, it is the forming of partnerships for specific purposes that 
characterizes international public service at Ohio University. 

• OVIC Mission 

OVIC was written into the mission statements of the university 
from its inception. International studies staff participation in the 
university's long-term planning process made it possible to "plant" the 
logic and raison d'etre of OVIC into key documents. At Ohio University 
these planning documents lead directly to resource allocation. 

OVIC was formed in 1983 under the mandate of Ohio University 
President Charles J. Ping to share the international resources of the 
University with public schools, community organizations and busi- 
nesses in the region. (8) OVIC has targeted these three constitucncxcs 
plus the regional campuses of Ohio University for its public service 
initiatives. 

• OVIC Administrative Structure 

OVIC is organized through a series of advisory committees in each 
of the six communities in which Ohio University has a campus. These 
advisory committees consist of faculty, staff, international students, 
community members, local media personnel, public school teachers, and 
other interested persons such as a representative from the public library. 
Even though these regional advisory committees vary in their level of 
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activity and the nature of projects they undertake, they form the nucleus 
for planning and promotion in each of their communities. Basic financial 
and secretarial support for OVICactivitiesisprovidedby the university's 
Center for International Studies. OVICs director is also Associate 
Director of the Center. Two full-time graduate associates assist with 
administrative duties. OVIC also receives program funds from the Office 
of Regional Higher Education. 
• Ohio University's Intern .tional Resources 

OVIC promotes international education in a largely rural area 
whose population is sparse and widely dispersed. To overcome geo- 
graphic isolation and long distances, it uses the interactive microwave 
television system which links Ohio University's six campuses. Southeast 
Ohio is, for the most part, culturally homogeneous, and economically 
disadvantaged. Opportunities to interact with personsof a different skin 
color or from a different cultural background c limited. As one sixth 
grader wrote to a Brazilian visitor to her class, "Dear Omar, You have 
changed my world!" 

About one-third of Ohio University's faculty and staff are interna- 
tionally experienced. It has an international student population of 1,300 
students from 100 countries. In any year there are approximately 70 
returned Peace Corps volunteers among its graduate student popula- 
tion, faculty and staff. The innovative use of these human resources on 
campus, in the public schools and in the community is the centerpiece of 
OVIC activities. In addition, OVIC opens the vast international rc- 
sourccsof theuniversity's Alden Library and the expertise of its area and 
global studies programs to the community. 

OVIC has received national recognition for the model it created for 
diffusion of international resources in a rural setting and was awarded 
the Martin Luther King Human Relations Award for its promotion of 
intcrnationaland in tercultural understanding. OVIC promotes informed 
discussion of global issues from a cross cultural perspective within the 
university and the community at large, sponsors cultural programs and 
maintains an international resource referral for businesses and commu- 
nity organizations. 
• Activities 

OVIC serves the K-1 2 constituency by providing human and mate- 
rial resources for increasing knowledge and understanding of world 
cultures and global issues among public school teachers and their 
students. The project hosts a teacher resource center, arranges visits to 
classrooms by international students and scholars and returned Peace 
Corps volunteers; conducts briefings for Model United Nations, pro- 
vides support for a computer negotiations simulation (ICONS); and is 
actively involved in teacher in-service. 
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OVIC also collaborates with the Peace Corps in its development 
education initiatives. These include the Volunteers in Development 
Educatioi-t Program, which bring former Peace Corps volunteers into 
communities as educational resources for a six week period. In October, 
1990, OVIC launched the Peace Corps World Wise Schools Project in 
Ohio with a goal of en rolling 1 00 "world wise schools" in Southeast Ohio . 
World Wise Schools matches Peace Corps Volunteers in the field with 
American public school classrooms for exchange of letters, videotapes 
and other materials. Peace Corps provides background information on 
the country in which the volunteer serves. The OVIC model matches its 
local "world wise schools" with international students and returned 
volunteers from the same area of the world as the volunteer in the field 
with whom the schoc^l is linked. 

The Ohio Valley Intermtioml a biannual newsletter, is circulated to 
more than 1200 persons throughout Southeast Ohio, including 300 
public school teachers. An insert for teachers provides information 
about study and travel abroad opportunities as well as upcoming work- 
shops with an international focus. 

Over its eight-year life span the Ohio Valley International Council 
has witnessed a remarkable increase in the demand for its services. It has 
also seen the willingness of diverse constituencies to contribute to its 
efforts and earned recognition for the validity of its mission. In 1983, 18 
international students from three countries participated in the K-12 
project in six schools. During 1991 more than 100 international resource 
persons and 70 schools were involved in OVIC programs. OVIC pro- 
gramshavebeen integrated intothecurriculumofnumerouslocal school 
districts and these schools provide financial support for the project 
through reimbursement for transportation costs. 
• Partnerships 

Central to OViC's success has been its ability to form partnerships 
with diverse people ar J groups around projects which meet their needs 
and further OVIC's international mission. There hasbecn a constant give 
and take with OVIC modifying its programs based on teacher and 
principal input, requests from the regional campuses, and collaborations 
with other campus and non-campusorganizations. Time and time again 
the OVIC director has received feedback indicating that the consultation 
with its various constituencies and responsiveness to them is the single 
most important factor in its success. 

Some of the diverse groups with which OVIC has formed partner- 
ships over the years are described below. 

1. The Ohio Valley Foreign Language Alliance (OVFLA) is an aca- 
demic collaborative between university foreign language teachers 
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and high school foreign language teachers, coordinated through 
Ohio University's Department of Modem Languages. It provides 
a forum in whichisolated rural foreign language teachers can share 
ideas with each other and with university colleagues. Through a 
program funded by the State of Ohio to enhance language teaching 
at the high school level, OVIC conducted teacher workshops on 
Francophone Africa and on Latin America which were followed by 
visits to language classes by native speakers from those areas. 

2. Many of these language classes continue to use OVIC resources. 
OVIC does a number of joint programs with the Office of Interna- 
tional Student and Faculty Services. Among them are three pro- 
grams funded through the National Association for Foreign Stu- 
dent Affairs (N AFSA) COOP Grants: LIVE, a program to involve 
international students in volunteer activities in the community, a 
Fulbright scholar enrichment program, and an annual Toward a 
Peaceful World seminar. The Toward a Peaceful World Seminar 
brings students from Ohio University's regional campuses and 
international students from its main campus together in a retreat 
setting to discuss sensitive political issues from a cross cultural 
perspective. 

3. OVIC works with the College of Education in offering a graduate 
level course for public school teachers on Teaching Strategies for 
Cross Cultural and International Understanding and in offering a 
summer foreign policy workshop for high school students. A 
feature of the graduate course is a three-day practicum in which 
international students homestay with the teachers, visit their classes, 
and participate in various community activities. The course is 
usually taught at two or three campuses simultaneously utilizing 
the interactive microwave television system. Orientation for the 
international resource persons and the teachers takes place over 
this medium. 

4. OVICoffersarea studies briefings for state legislators, local govern- 
ment officials, and groupsof businesspcrsonsin collaboration with 
the Institute for Loc^^l Government and Rural Development. It 
yearly collaborates with the Office of Continuing Education in 
offering, Great Decisions and various thematic short courses for 
adults focusing on a particular area of the world or global issue. 
International graduate students and visiting scholars figure promi- 
nently in these programs. 

5. Ohio University's President Charles Ping has added the need for 
appreciation of differences on campus to the "urgency for the 
current effort to internationalize the campus." (9) OVIC works 
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with the campus Martin Luther King Committee to bridge the gap 
between multicultural and international education and in thecom- 
munity with the local peace education group to address the theine 
of learning to live with differences. 

OVIC cooperates with the Ohio University Teleconrununications 

6. Center to deliver radio and television programming with a global 
focus. For three years, it sponsored a series of radio shows focusing 
on international issues. In fall, 1991, OVIC began a monthly hour- 
long television series entitled "Global Neighbors/' broadcast over 
community access cable TV and focusing on the linkages Ohio 
University has with the rest of the world. 

World Food Day provides an opportunity to coopjerate with local 

7. service clubs, the County Extension Office, area high schools, the 
religious community and a coalition of low income residents of 
Southeast Ohio. The organization of cultural exhibits brings OVIC 
in contact with area public libraries. Muchof the cultural program- 
ming is done in collaboration with other units on campus. 

• Personalization of International Education 

According to Burn, "American students tend to be so internation- 
ally uninformed, even uninterested, that they hardly know how to strike 
up a conversation with an international student, especially one from a 
non-Western culture, let alone develop the kind of relationship which 
involves important international learning for the American/' (10) 

OVlC's primary mission is to be the stimulus for such important 
international learning both for the international resource {persons who 
gain a wider exposure to American culture and for Ihe Americans who 
encounter, often for the first time, persons from another culture. This 
personal experiencing of other cultures is often a crucial first step to 
cross-cultural understanding. 

International students and scholars are a much underutilized re- 
source on university campuses. They can be invaluable aids in any 
sustained outreach effort. It hasbcen OViC's experience that the success 
of its model for collaboration with international students and scholars 
outside the campus has led to greater realization of their potential 
contributions in the college class' i lom. 

Pioneering in the recognition of international students as educa- 
tional resources is the Oregon State International Cultural Services 
Program. !t allowsinternational students to pay in-state raiher than out- 
of-state tuition if they agree to devote 80 hours to cultural service per 
academic year (three hours per week). Service usually means in schools, 
business or government agencies, language tutoring or speaking to 
community groups. (11) 
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OVICs K-12 model, which mandates repeated visits by the same 
international resource person to a single classroom, provides an atmo- 
sphere in which the international visitors and the public school students 
can go beyond the ''bangles and beads" syndrome to a deeper level of 
understanding. A veteran teacher of twenty years commented that the 
repeated visits caused her to confront some of her own prejudices which 
she thought she had eliminated. 

Some international resource f>ersons will reinforce rather than 
destroy stereotypes. OVIC, therefore, fosters long-term interaction rather 
than one-time activities. It attempts to structure programs that maximize 
the educational benefits for both parties. 

Consequently OVIC provides information and training to both its 
international resource persons and their hosts. (12) A handbook has 
been developed for this purpose. Faculty members do not necessarily 
know how to interact successfully with the K-12 or business community. 
They need help in adapting their scholarship to a new audience. Inter- 
national students do not know what to expect in an American classroom 
or what format will be most successful for interaction. Teachers some- 
times fear approaching an international visitor. Both the resource 
persons and their hosts should be warned against making sweeping 
generalizations about a culture. International students and scholars are 
not "typical." They cannot be expx?cted to know everything about their 
country. 

An example from the early days of theOVIC's K-12 program makes 
this point. A graduate student from Brazil made a series of three visits 
to a fourth grade classroom studying his country. On the second visit he 
took a series of slides about Brazil from the OVIC teacher resource center 
which he had used on numerous previous occasions. On that day, an 
Indonesian slide show had been mistakenly placed in the Brazil box. 
When he began to show the slides, ihey looked unfamiliar to him. Rather 
than stop, he completed the carousel, explaining to the believing fourth 
graders that Brazil was a big country and these slides illustrated a part 
where he had never been! 
• Funding 

OVIC is a regularly funded program of the Center for International 
Studies. However, it has been quite Successful in garnering grants from 
outside agencies to use as seed money for various programming thrusts. 
The start-up funds for its K-12 project were awarded by the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Program of the National Endowment for the 
Humanities. Funds have elso been granted by the Ohio University 
Foundation, Martha Holden Jennings Foundation (an Ohio foundation), 
the Ohio Departmentof Education, the Ohio HumanitiesCounciI,National 
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Association for Foreign Student Affairs, CBleness Foundation ( a local 
foundation), area service clubs, public schools and individuals. Prior to 
the formation of OVIC, the university's Southeast Asia Studies Program 
conducted K-12 outreach with funding from Title VI of the U.S. 
Department of Education. 

• Benefits of Public Service Activities on Campus 

The publicity generated by OVIC is positive PR for the university 
throughout its service area. Some of its more successful programs have 
been emulated on campus. The OVIC director is frequently asked to find 
international resource persons for classes on the main campus as well as 
in the community. 

In the fall of 1991 the Vice President for Regional Higher Education 
formed a task force on internationalization of the regional campuses. 
Impetus for this initiative came asa direct result of OVIC activities on the 
regional campuses and in their communities over the prior eight years. 
One o f the regional campuses was particularly active in of fering briefings 
tobusinesses wishing to become active in the international market. That 
campus then served as mentor to the main campus a nd tl iS other regional 
campuses. OViC's yearly seminar. Toward a Peaceful World, provided 
an opportunity for selected regional campus students to interact with 
international student*^ Mandated follow-up to the seminar on each of 
the regional campuses expanded the impact and involved larger num- 
bers of regional campus students, faculty and community members. As 
a result demand for foreign language and area studies courses on the 
regional campuses grew and faculty increasingly wanted to become 
more involved internationally. These activities had a cumulative effect 
which culminated in the system-wide internationalization effort. 

Perhaps OViC's most importarit function is simply regular com- 
munication with the regional campuses and the community about Ohio 
University's international activities. Area K-12 teachers are made aware 
of valuable resources which are accessible to them with a minimum of 
hassle. Regional campus faculty know that they, too, may apply for 
university international travel funds. 

OVIC has learned a number of lessons in the process of building its 
public service program. These lessons may have general applicability for 
other campuses. 

• Capitalize on Institutional Strengths 

OVIC programs capitalize on the human and material resources 
which are Ohio University's academic strength, that is the Third World, 
OViC's constituency is the service area of Ohio University in Southeast 
Ohio. It networks with state and national efforts but does not allow its 
focus to be diluted by them. It identifies and disseminates high quality 
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K-12 curriculum materials but does not produce them. It chooses a 
thematic focus for its programming efforts. It taps into three nationally 
coordinated programs: Great Decisions, World Food Day and Peace 
Corps World WiseSchoois. It chooses not to participate in a host of other 
initiatives such as UN Day, Earth Day and the like. Its goal is to maintain 
a high quality programming within the parameters it hasidentified. This 
necessitates saying "no" to many worthy potential activities. 

• Long Term Planning and Commitment 

OVIC finds that long term planning and commitment are essential. 
Itssixadvisory committees plan independently as well as in cooperation. 
The planning process identifies problems, sets priorities and and ad- 
dresses the question of resource allocation. Grant writing has proved to 
be an effective tool in the planning process. For OVIC, the long-range 
planning and careful maintenanceof its support base really began to bear 
fruit only in its fifth year. Had there been no long term institutional 
commitment, the outreach program would not have been able to reach its 
full potential, and impact would have been minimal. 

• Accessibility of Resources 

OVIC makes its resources as easy to use as possible. It has been 
successful in supplantingthe notion that the universityisunapproachable. 
There is a minimum of red tape involved in arranging for outreach 
assistance, in checking out materials. Teachers, businesspersons and 
other community members are welcomed into the OVIC office. Even 
elementary students call for help on a project. On the other hand, OVIC 
does not wait for someone to seek out its services. It goes to the 
community to promote its program and seek feedback and new ideas. 

• Systematic Evaluation 

OVIC systematically evaluates each of its programs. It conducts a 
year-end assessment with each international resource person. The 
advisory committees provide regular feedback. Research projects con- 
ducted on the K-12 program have provided evaluative data which has 
been usc-d to assess long-term carry-over of the project (13) as well as 
identify strategies for better communication with constituents. (14) 
Regular evaluation provides information for program improvement, 
identification of problems and targeting of new directions. 

• Rewards System 

OVIC has learned that it must constantly think of new ways to 
reward its participants and communicate with them. It pays its interna- 
tional resource persons a small honorarium. The OVIC director writes 
many lettersof reference for participants and thank you notes which are 
copied to department chairmen, principalsand the like. Through a small 
private endowment OVIC recently instituted a mini-grant program for 
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teachers who participate in its programs. It calls upon and recognizes 
community expertise as well as making university expertise available to 
the community. It attempts to provide useful information on a system- 
atic basis to its various constituents. It repeats its message often and in 
as many different forums as possible. 

OVIC is now faced with the dilemma of how to maintain quali ty in 
the face of increased demand and declining resources. OVIC was created 
at a time of rising awareness of the necessity for international education. 
It has been blessed with strong institutional support from Ohio 
University's President and Vice Provost for International Programs. 
Although support for international education is very strong at Ohio 
University, the budget constraints of the State of Ohio may cause some 
curtailing of programs. Thiswillbetrueof inter national travel and other 
high cost activities which enable faculty and students to go abroad. 
Outreach, however, brings the world home. It is a relatively low cost 
investment which can maintain the strong international image of the 
university, even in times of fiscal constraint. 

• Additional Public Service Initiatives 

Public service initiatives at other U.S. colleges and universities 
utilize the approaches and target the constituencies which uniquely smt 
their resourcesand history. FoUowingisabrieflookata selective sample. 

• Title VI Centers 

Funded through Title VI of the U.S. Department of Education, 105 
national resource centers provide expertise, scholarship and language 
training in specific world areas and international studies. Outreach 
programs of these Title VI centers link the resources of the universities 
with schools,professionalorganizationsand communities. Althoughall 
Title VI centers operate under a mandate to provide resources and 
services beyond university audiences, each center sets its own priorities, 
programs and funding levels. Outreach activities may include summer 
institutes for teachers, in-service workshops, curriculum development 
and dissemination, textbook evaluation, newsletters, presentations or 
consultancy work with state and local education agencies, business and 
professional associations. Assistance nnay also include access to bibliog- 
raphies, media and print materials. These services and resources are 
usually free or relatively inexpensive. (15) 

• Business and Economic Development 

Located in a major urban area, the University of Pittsburgh's 
University Center for International Studies (UCIS) has long been a leader 
in outreach to the business community. Its International Business 
Center, funded through Title VI, cooperates with the Western Pennsyl- 
vania District ExportCouncil,a voluntary organization under the United 
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States Department of Commerce. They are playing a major role in the 
PittsburghInternationalInitiative(Pn)ofWesfem Pennsylvania. ThePII 
commissioned a study. The Case for Intermtiomlizing the Pittsburgh Re- 
gion, which evaluated "what other regions have done to respond to the 
challenges and opportunities presented by an increasingly interdepen- 
dent world economy" and made recommendations for an action plan for 
the Pittsburgh region designed to spur its economic development. Its 
institutions of higher education were rated as the strongest assets of the 
region to aid this effort. (16) 

UCIS sponsors special seminars for the business community that 
focus on particular countries or regions, international trade develops* 
ment and policy issues. It offers non-credit courses on international 
business and language for business professionals. It publishes a joint 
newsletter, Western PA International Business, in collaboration with the 
Western Pennsylvania District Export Council. UCIS also plays a major 
advocacy role for international education at both the state and federal 
levels. (17) 

Bergen Community College in Paramus, New jersey, has devoted 
a significant proportion of itsinternational outreach effort to the business 
community. Its Center for International Studies was established in 1981 
with a primary goal of enhancing the international dimension in the 
community and state. Among its many activities have been the coordi- 
nation of the International Trade Roundtable Association (IRTA), which 
has a membership of over 1(X) firms representing industry, banking, 
importers, exporters, insurers, transportation and business consulting 
firms, as well as various international organizations and U.S. govern- 
ment agencies. The center also offers non-credit courseson international 
business and language for business professionals. 

IRTA hosts "Doing Business" conferences with such themes as 
"Doing Business Internationally from Three Different Perspectives" on 
exporting to Korea, Colombia and Germany; and a series of continuing 
education course on "Culture and Business." In addition, the Center for 
International Studies hosts International Community Forums "which 
offer the public an opportunity to hear experts speak on topics pertinent 
to Nev.' jersey commerce in the international marketplace." It runs 
international business workshops, international trade briefings and 
publishes a quarterly newsletter "distributed to individuals, organiza- 
tionsand enterprises interested in intemational/intercultural communi- 
cation, trade and understanding." It also participates in The Bergen 2000 
Project, a coalition of educators, public servants and busincsspersons 
who want to shape a better future for Bergen County and its residents. 
(18) 
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• K-12 

There are a number of outstanding collaborations between higher 
education and the public schools. Some have initially been funded 
through state legislation. Perhaps the most extensive collaboration is the 
California International Studies Project (ClSP) to improve the content 
and quality of international studies and foreign language instruction, 
SumnxCr institutes, in-service workshops, lending libraries of curricu- 
lum and reference materials, and newsletters all sei-ve this effort. The 
ClSP Project is supported by a consortium of organizations: Stanford 
University, Global Educators and the World AffairsCouncil of Northern 
California. Eight ClSP resource centers are collaboratives of school 
di stricts, regional educa Mon agencies, universities, and world affairs and 
community organizations. Five of these resource centers are located at 
universities. (19) 

Stanforc's Program in International and Cross cultural Education 
(SPICE) and the University of Denver's Center for Teaching Interna- 
tional Relations (CTIR) have both concentrated their efforts on the 
production of high quality curriculum materials and teacher in-service. 
A number of the Title VI area centers also produce materials. Dissemi- 
nation of these materials, however, is difficult, as they often do not find 
their way into the regular nodes of distribution to the public schools, 
which is dominated by the textbook publishers. Stanford has recently 
designated twelve dissemination centers nationv^de to assist them in 
this effort. (20) 

• Labor 

Minnesota Technical College (MTC) has a unique perception of 
public service related to its mission for "education and retraining of the 
workforce." In 1989 MTC proposed to the Minnesota State Board of 
Vocational Technical Education that they: 

1. Exchange ideas and information with foreign countries on more 
effective methods of vocational education 

2. Actively support Minnesota business and industry wanting to 
initiate or expand overseas trade through the development of 
appropriate training programs 

3. Provide vocational training evaluation for countries interested in 
building or redesigning their vocational education 

4. Coopcratewithotherorganizationsand educational institutions in 
mutual efforts to be active in international activities 

MTC is utilizing The Minnesota Satellite Network as a cooperative 
effort with the St. Paul Technical Institute, Minnesota World Trade 
Center and the Minnesota State Board of Vocational Technical Educa- 
tion. This Ku Band satellite network will service three joint power 
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agencies, Minnesota business and industry. They will have a broadcast 
and materials production facility and provide a number of services to 
education and business and industry. These include ''World Trade 
Education/' (21) 

The preceding case studies illustrate the variety of ways in which 
a college or university can provide international public service. The 
essential components of a public service initiative are summarised 
below. 

The first step in a successful public service/outreach effort is the 
assessment of the international resources of the institution which can be 
made available to the wider community. These may include faculty and 
staff with international expertise, international students, returned Peace 
Corps Volunteers, returnees from study abroad, print and audiovisual 
library materials, access to international computer networks such as 
Bitnet and Internet, information about travel and exchange programs, 
institutional linkages and curricular strengths in area studies and global 
studies, and international research relevant to the business and farm 
community, to national, state and local government and to private 
voluntary organizations. 

Once the assessment is made, the results should be widely dissemi- 
nated, both on campus and to constituencies off campus. Public service 
is not a ma tter of sitting and waiting for someone to wander onto campus 
looking for something. It involves active promotion of the university's 
international resources and outreach to the community. 

Since the overwhelming majority of any institution's international 
resources are human resources, there must be a system of rewards to 
encourage people to contribute to the public service mission. Professors 
who might be inclined to share their expertise with those not in the 
scholarly community are usually not recognized for these contributions. 
So only a dedicated few bother. A successful public service effort 
manda tes broadening the base of parti cipa tion to prevent bum-out of the 
few stal A^arts. 

There must be an administrative structure which supports public 
service and provides a continuing base for activities. Whether there is a 
centralized locus for public service or whether it is decentralized, the 
institution must identify the unit/s which will accept responsibility for 
mounting programs and communicating with external constituencies. 

The most successful outreach efforts are those which are based 
u{X)n a partnership between the strengths of the institution and the 
perceived needs of a particular constituent group. After assessing its 
resources, the institution must decide with which constituencies it can 
most successfully interact. The possibilities include K-1 2, labor, business. 
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farm, government, community service organizations, regional campuses, 
and other higher education institutions in the region, nation or abroad. 

The notionof partnership isessential to the public service component 
of international education. The Report of the Study Commission on 
Global Education recommendspartnerships based on ''a senseof equality, 
not relationships in v^hich the university merely shares the results of 
scholarship in a spirit of noblesse oblige/' (22) The most successful 
public service programsare those which insure joint planning. Dinniman 
and Holzner note a mutuality of benefits. 

Partnerships are essential not only because they bring otherv^ise 
disparate resources to bear on a shared task, bu t also because they 
form contexts for more adequate definitions of the policy and 
performance problems we all face. The partnership approach 
requires thatpeoplefromvariousinstitutional frameworkscompare 
their perspectives and arrive at cooperative plans. (23) 
The Coalition for the Advancement of Foreign Language and 
International Studies (C AFLIS) is perhaps the most ambitious attempt to 
date at building partnerships for international education across hitherto 
uncrossed boundaries. CAFLIS forged a dialogue between disparate 
groups engaged in international education. In their final report they 
urged governors, legislator:, educators and business and community 
leaders to work together to 

1. Form partnerships between educational institutions, exchange 
groups, private voluntary and civic organizations, business, world 
trade councils and international education policies, programs and 
resources. (24) 

2. Form partnerships among various state and local community con- 
stituencies including adult citizen education groups, schools, 
colleges and universities to develop a comprehensive plan to assess 
community needs in international education; evaluate the use and 
effectiveness of international programs within the community and 
support funding for these programs. (25) 

If the institution has incorporated public service into its interna- 
tional mission, assessed its international resources and identified rel- 
evant constituencies with whom to form partnerships, how does it fund 
its public service activities? 

Many outreach efforts have been funded through outside monies. 
Examples are Title VI of the U.S. Department of Education, grants from 
both public and private agencies, salesof materials or direct payment for 
services. However, the ideal arrangement is adequate internal funding 
and administrative support for these activities to assure continuity. 
Outsidemonicscan be sought forspecificactivities,but no continuity can 
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be guaranteed unless personnel with responsibility for outreach are a 
part of the annuil institutional budget. A number of excellent outreach 
activities ha\e disappeared when their grant money ran out. 

Actually, international public service activities can be carried out 
with very little budget. If the institution has assessed its resources well 
and identified other organizations with v/hom it can collaborate, it can 
mount an extensive outreach effort with little outlay of money. Interna- 
tional exchange organizations, private voluntary organizations, K-12, 
the private sector, government agencies and World Affairs Councils all 
are potential collaborators in the effort. Local media, newspapers, 
television and radio stations also make powerful allies. 

International public service has the capacity to assist universities in 
becoming what Senge calls "learning organizations,'' to see themselves 
as connected to the world and to make their thinking open to the 
influence of their various constituencies. (26) Through the sharing of 
their international expertise universities themselves can become more 
globally literate. 
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Chapter 7 



Inter-Institutional Cooperation 
Guidelines and Agreements 

CHARLES B. KLASEK 



Call them Memoranda of Understanding, Sister Institutional Affili- 
ations, Letters of Intent, Linkages, Inter-Institutional Agreements, the 
documents that tie institutions of higher education together around the 
world are one of the major factors in spurring faculty and student 
exchange, joint research and cooperation on technical assistance projects. 
They can be effective tools for international partnerships or intriguing 
wallpaper for the president's office, 
♦ Why Formalize Agreements? 

To many institutions abroad, especially in developing countries, 
the signing of a document with a U.S. institution was a mark of distinc- 
tion. For a period of time many Chinese delegations felt their visi ts to this 
country were a failure if a cooperation agreement was not signed with 
each institution visited. 

In Eastern Europe, the rector of a major university celebrating its 
centenary called a group of representatives from European and U.S. 
universities attending the ceremonies into his office and literally would 
not let them leave until each had signed a linkage agreement. The rector 
had his moment of glory with his governmental superiors, but to this day 
none of the agreements signed was ever implemented. 

Only in the last few years have institutions began to formalize the 
guidelines, processes, and contents of agreements. They were being 
signed haphazardly at all levels of administration, had little or no 
funding behind them, and rarely had presidential /chancellorship in- 
volvement. It is not difficult to sign an agreement with universitiesof all 
types throughout the world; it is difficult to implement the agreements 
so that there are mutual academic benefits to the institutions involved. 
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Many colleges have now adopted guidelines and instituted pro- 
cesses which require that the agreements are truly institutional and 
signed by the president even though they are initiated by faculty, 
departments, or collegiate units. 

These agreements basically fall into five categories: 

1 . Student exchange only. These exchanges are usually bilateral and 
provide either for short-term, non-degree students, many times 
funded by such organizations as the United States Information 
Agency, the Fulbright Commission, or D.A.A.D. (Deutches 
Akademisches Austausch Dienst), The exchange may alsc be long- 
term for degree purposes. The latter involves tuition schc\arships 
for undergraduatesor tuition waiversand assistan tships for gradu- 
ate students. 

The University of Nebraska has adopted terms of agreement 
for student exchange which specifies the elements of program 
administration, student admissions, and services to students (Fig- 
ure 1). 

2. Faculty exchange for the purpose of teaching. On occasion agree- 
ments are signed for this purpose only, but more oftenif a teaching 
line isavailable,academicunitsi.i U.S. institutionscontract directly 
with individuals overseas. More and more opportunities are 
available for U.S. faculty to teach overseas as foreign institutions 
offer more courses in English. A dilemma exists currently in the 
United States. Outstanding scholars in Eastern Europe arc avail- 
able for short and long term teaching assignments abroad during a 
period when academic budgets in the U.S. are being sharply 
curtailed. 

3. Student and faculty exchange. This is the most common form of 
agreement and frequently includes opportunities for research col- 
laboration. When agreements are signed that include graduate 
study and research, it is important that the Dean of the Graduate 
School and /or Vice President for Research are involved in the 
terms of the agreement prior to its signing. The University of 
Oklahoma has developed an agreement form which is short but 
effective (Figure 2). Southern Illinois University at Carbondalc's 
agreement involves the use of committees whose role it is to plan 
and budget for annual activities under the agreement (Figure 3). 

4. Joint Research. Normally such research is conducted by faculty at 
two institutions without the necessity of an agreement. However, 
linkages have been formalized if research activities broaden to 
include other faculty and departments and if external funding is 
involved, especially from the federal government. As the Euro- 
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pean Community programs expand, many institutions in Europe 
(V^estem, Central, and Eastern) and the United States have found 
it expeditious to link formally in order to seek European Commu- 
nity funding. 

5. Development and technical assistance. Agreements signed with 
governmental units such as Ministries of Education or Councils of 
Higher Education may be used when seeking funding through the 
competitive grant process at the United States Agency for Interna- 
tional Development, World Bank, or a host country. Such agree- 
ments, when honored, will provide the linked U.S. institution first 
opportunity to pursue a grant or contract in a particular country. 
Many times a country seeking assistance will come to its partner in 
the United States first bef' ;e pursuing a competitive process. Such 
things happen only after relations have existed for a long period of 
time, exchanges have been mutually beneficial, and in some cases, 
alumni are well-placed. 

• What Guidelines Should Govern? 

To this point, the focus has been on linkage activities and forms of 
agreements. Because linkages in the past ten years have proliferated to 
such a great extent, many institutions have felt it necessary to develop 
guidelines to govern the process. 

The Pennsylvania State University has developed Guidelines for 
Establishing a Formal Linkage with an Overseas Institution which focus on 
factors to be considered and levels on which linkages can occur (Figure 
4). The University of Missouri at Columbia has created guidelines which 
emphasize general and specific considerations while minimizing pro- 
cess (Figure 5). 

Southern Illinois University at Carbondale's guidelines are more 
process specific insuring appropriate administrative involvement (Fig- 
ure 6). Iowa State University has adopted guidelines which are proce- 
dure specific (Figure 7) and provides individuals with an outline of the 
proposal which must be submitted (Figure 8). 

• Who Funds It? 

The most difficult question has now been posed. The agreement 
has been signed, the signators are elated, work has been proposed, now 
who pays for it? 

1. The Institutions. In most cases the institutions involved will bear 
^he fiscal burden. This is the reason for guidelines and for signature 
at the presidential level. When Southern Illinois University at 
Carbondale adopted its guidelines and determined that the only 
valid agreements were those signed by the president, a university- 
wide fund was established to support linkage activities. Funding 
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priority was given to those agreements whose committees func- 
tioned actively and submitted annual plans and budget. In many 
situations, agreements are still supported by a coalition of depart- 
ments, colleges, international offices, graduate schools, academic 
vice-presidents, and provosts who pool their funds to provide 
transportation, stipends, tuition scholarships and assistar»tships. 
The International Office is in a key position to serve as a catalyst for 
implementation support if that office is also given responsibility for 
oversight and coordination of the agreements. 
2 . Go vemmen t Agencies. Increased support is available from the U .S. 
Government to support certain specific activities between and 
among institutions. These Include: 

a. United States Information Agency Affiliations Program— an 
annual competition in which proposals are due in mid-Janu- 
ary to early February. 

b. United States Information Agency Citizen's Exchange Pro- 
gram — a semi-annual competition which sometimes sup- 
portsactivities involving institutionsof higher learning. Pro- 
posals are due on or about mid-February and mid- August of 
each year. 

c. United States Agency for International Development Univer- 
sity Center — an extremely competitive grant program that 
funds 12 to 14 linkages a yc^r between and among universi- 
ties. The grants require high levels of matching funds and are 
usually due on or about mid-March of each year, 

d. National Defense Security Act (The Borcn Amendment)— 
involves a $180 million endowment, the proceeds of which 
would fund activities for unique linkages and graduate and 
undergraduate study abroad. The act has been passed and 
funded by Congress but at press time awaits appointment of 
its Board of Directors by the Prer.ident and approval of its 
programs. The higher education community is excited about 
this "Peace Dividend" but is somewhat concerned about 
sources of funding for the proposed activities from the De- 
partment of Defense. 

e. The Bradley Amendment— Senator Bradley's massive ex- 
change bill that will bring thousands of young people from 
the former Soviet Union to the U. S. over the next five years 
was incorporated into the comprehensive aid bill to the 
former Soviet Union. The focus of the exchange is on high 
school-aged people, with undergraduates as the next biggest 
group, followed by small business operators and graduate 
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students. It is anticipated that from $50 to $75 million will be 
available. 

3. The ExchangeConununity-Longthemost consistent fundingsource 
for faculty and student exchange, the exchange community, which 
in most instances uses funds from the federal government, contin- 
ues to administer programs which include Fulbright a wards., travel 
grants, and a myriad of other exchange opportunities. 
The institutions whose linkage agreements have been the most 
successful are those whose partners have been chosen carefully, whose 
policies and guidelines are well-defined, whose processes of implemen- 
tation are carefully drawn, and whose funding has been clearly delin- 
eated or who have aggressively pursued external funding. The most 
important factor is that if the agreements are to be truly institutional in 
nature, they should have the signature of the president/chancellor. 

The value of inter-institutional agreements is not at question here — 
each institution must determine that itself. What isat question hereis the 
importance of institutional commitment and support for the concept. 
Without that type of support, inter-institutional linkages are of little 
value. The experience of the several institutions outlined here will assure 
a great measure of support from faculty, departments, colleges, interna- 
tional offices and the administration. 

Figure 1 

Terms of Agreement for Student Exchange 
for the Memorandum of Agreement Between the 
University of Nebraska-Lincoln, U.S.A., and 



These Terms of Agreement provide the details of the student ex- 
change program between the University of Nebraska-Lincoln (UNL), 

and the ( ), ^ 

established with the Memorandum of Agreement dated 19 . 

1. Program Administration 

a. The student exchange program will be administered through 
International Affairs at UNL and through at 



b. Applications and other official documents required by each 
institution (e.g., at UNL, International A^ffairs, Admissions, 
Graduate Studies, Records, etc.) will be received and dispersed 
to International Affairs at UNL and by the Aca- 
demic Coordinator. 

c. Each institution will have an Academic Coordinator for the 
student exchange program who will liaise wifh International 
Affairs al UNL and . 
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The Academic Coordinators for 199_-199_ are ^at 

UNL and at • 

They will remain in close contact with each other and provide 
timely information on student progress, extensions and termina- 
tions, and immediate notification in cases of emergency, through 
international Affairs at UNL and 

d. Applications should be received by International Affairs and 

at least 90 days in advance of classes. 

UNL will receive applications for Fall by May 15, for Spring by 

October 1 and for Summer by April 15; will 

receive applications by and . 

e. Each institution will provide an official document of grade 
(transcript) or a vcritten assessment of coursework completed by 
each exchange student at the host institution. These documents 
will be received and dispersed by International Affairs and 



f. International Affairs and will pro- 
vide an up-to-date university catalog or bulletin and schedule of 
courses to the partner institution at least 90 days before the start 
of classes. 

g. International Affairs and r 'ri 

consultation with the respective Academic Coordinator, will 
make an annual evaluation of the exchange program and 
communicate findings to the exchange partner. The information 
will be used to strengthen the exchange and periodically revise 
these Terms of Agreement. 

h. The exchange may be terminated by either party upon one- 
year written notification. 

i. While neither institution is restricted from entering into 
exchange agreements with other universities in any country, 
specific parties to these Terms of Agreement will enter into 
similar exchange agreements with other universities in the host 
country only after consulting with the exchange partner. 

2. Student Admissions 

a. The number of exchange students from UNL and,. 



each year is up to full-time equivalent students, respec- 
tively. Students are placed for the period specified, and pay 
tuition and fees required of all students and program adminis- 
trative fees, to the home institution. Requests for extension 
require both host and home institution approval. Withdrawal or 
termination after placement may result in forfeit of the program 
costs. 
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b. While there may be an imbalance of students exchanged in 
any given year, balance should be achieved at the end of each 

three-year cycle. International Affairs and 

are responsible for determining when an imbalance exists and 
negotiating the resolution. (When imbalance occurs, either 
institution may require students from the partner institution to 
pay tuition and fees at the in-state/in-country rate until such 
time as the balance is restored or, in the case of continuing 
imbalance, may require students to pay tuition and fees at the 
international student rate.) 

c. Students may be admitted at the undergraduate or graduate 
level and selected on the basis of their quality and suitability for 

the exchange. All students may 

ordinarily attend UNL as unclassified undergraduate students; 

to be admitted as unclassified graduate students, 

students must demonstrate graduate status through documenta- 
tion, in this case, . 

d. Students from must document, as part of the 

application, English language proficiency by 

1) a TOEFL score of 500, or 

2) an equivalent score on the MELAB. 

e. Each Institution will attempt to reserve three (3) class places 
for exchange students who indicate their interest in certain 
classes by notifying the Academic Coordinator at least 30 days 
before the beginning of classes. 

f. Students from UNL must demonstrate, as part of the applica- 
tion to , 

1) 
2) 

g. Students should maintain full-time enrollment — at UNL 12-14 
credits for undergraduates. Students will be permitted to attend 
both undergraduate and graduate-level courses for which they 
qualify. 

h. To take general courses at UNL, students must qualify 
through the English Placement Exam and take required English 
courses unless a waiver has been negotiated. 

i. The home institution determines the acceptability of course 
work completed abroad. 

j. No exchange student may be admitted concurrently as a 
regular, degree-seeking student at the host institution. 
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3. Services to Exchange Students 

a. Students on the exchange have the same rights, privileges and 
responsibilities as regular, degree-seeking students al the host 
institution; exchange students will comply with the rules and 
regulations of the host institution. Students who are not in 
compliance may be terminated by the home or host institution. 

b. The host institution will provide both academic and personal 
counseling to exchange students, as well as services available to 
regular, degree-seeking students at the host institution. 

c. The host institution will reserve usual, convenient and 
adequate housing for exchange students at no charge, (at UiNL 

this will be in a double room in a residence hall; at 

this will be ). 

d. The host institution will provide a pre-departure orientation 
to its prospective exchange students and an academic and 
personal orientation to in-coming exchange students before the 
beginning of regular classes. 

e. Exchange students are responsible for leisure transportation, 
supplies, books, laboratory and class fees, other living expenses, 
and personal and health insurance (including medical evacua- 
tion and repatriation) while resident at the host institution. 



Chancellor, UNL Date Chief Academic Officer Date 



Executive Dean of International Date 
Affairs, UNL Date 



Figure 2 

Agreement for Educational and Scientific Cooperation Between 
The University of Oklahoma and 

In order to promote further cooperation between the United States 

of America and , The University of Okla- 

horta and join in the following agreement 

on educational and scientific cooperation. 

The two universities will endeavor to cooperate in education and 
research in areas of mutual interest. 
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To the extent feasible both universities will encourage direct con- 
tact and cooperation between their faculty members, departments, and 
research institutions. The following general forms of cooperation will be 
pursued: 

1. Collaboration of faculty and staff for research, lectures, discus- 

sions, and other academic pursuits. 

2. Exchange of graduate and undergraduate students for study and 

research. 

3. Exchange of published information. 

Themes of joint activities and the conditions for utilizing results 
achieved and arrangements for specific visits, exchanges, and other 
forms of cooperation will be developed mutually for each specific case. 

Both parties understand that all financial arrangements will have to 
be negotiated and will depend on the availability of funds. 

Hereupon the signatures of the representatives of both universities 
will follow in the hope of promoting mutual friendship and cooperation. 
The agreement will remain in effect until one party notifies the other of 
its wish to terminate the agreement at least ninety (90) days before the 
end of the academic year. 



THE UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 



By: By: . 



President President 



(Date) (Date) 

Figure 3 
GUIDELINES FOR 

INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS 

Southern Illinois University at Carbondale 

I. INTRODUCTION 
A major facet of Southern Illinois University at Carbondale is its involve- 
ment in international programs which provide avenues of teaching, 
research, and public service in a unique environment- The three major 
thrusts of the University can be supported and extended through the 
involvement of students, faculty, and staff with institutions in other 
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countries of the world. To facilitate this involvement and to provide 
campus constituencies with appropriate guidelines for the establish- 
ment of formal linkages with institutions in other countries, the follow- 
ing criteria and procedures are provided. 

International Programs and Services serves as the coordinating office for 
the development and implementation of international agreements, and 
it serves as the repository for .official (original) copies of the agreements. 
This office also serves as a resource to those individuals who want to 
initiate an agreement. Copies of agreements of a graduate educational 
and /or a research nature will be filed vAth the Graduate School. 

11. LINKAGE PREREQUISITES 
The formal agreement should be built upon an existing informal linkage 
which: 

A. Demonstrates the value of formalizing a relationship between 
the institutions. 

B. Clarifies the objectives and components of the relationship. 

C. Demonstrates the feasibility of establishing a continuing asso- 
ciation. 

III. GENERAL REQUIREMENTS OF AN AGREEMENT 

A. The agreement should be titled a "Memorandum of Under- 
standing." 

B. The agreement should address one or more of the following: 
research or development programs of mutual interest, exchange of 
scholars, exchange of students, exchange of consultants, or exchange 
of information and materials. 

C. The agreement should provide a framework for the formaliza- 
tion of specific activities between SlUC and the participating 
institution(s). 

D. Developmentof theagreement should be a joint effort of persons 
officially designated by the respective institutions. This includes 
campus constituencies and administrative officers as well as the 
Office of the Chancellor. 

E. The agreement should identify particular items in the exchange 
that have been negotiated, including those involving financial com- 
mitments, administrative policy, geographical location, calendar, 
and academic programs or initiatives. 
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IV. DOCUMENTATION 

A written proposal should be prepared for each agreement. In preparing 
a proposal for a formal agreement between SIUC and a participating 
institution, sponsors should expand upon and provide documentation 
in the following areas: 

A. The Background Information — a brief but complete description of 
the relationships and activities that have occurred to date between 
SIUC and the other institution. 

B. The Institution — a brief profile of the institution, including its 
history, location, nature, size, programs, and academic stature. 

C. The Programmatic Linkage — a brief statement which addresses 
the following: mutual programmatic areas upon which the linkage 
focuses; other potential areas of cooperation; relationship to specific 
programs within departmentsorcolleges;andopportunitiesfornew 
and important teaching, research, and service emphases, 

D. The Benefits — a statement of one or two paragraphs which iden- 
tifies scholaily, programmatic, and (if appropriate) mutual mon- 
etary benefits of the fornnal linkage, 

E. The Commitments — a statement which identifies initial and pro- 
jected commitments of both institutions/agencies to implementa- 
tion of the agreement. 

V. PROCEDURES FOR PROCESSING AGREEMENT 

A. All proposed international agreements should originate from 
individual departments, offices, or programs with a common inter- 
est in linking with those programs or areas of study at a particular 
foreign institution, 

B. Proposals should be written with the assistance of International 
Programs and Services, Such proposed agreements should be dis- 
cussed with and receive written support from all concerned parties, 
including departmental chairs, collegiate deans. Dean of the Gradu- 
ate School, Vice President and Provost for Academic Affairs, and /or 
other appropriate administrativeofficers. A current letter of support 
from the head of the participating institution or agency should be 
included as part of the proposal, 

C, Completed proposals should be presented to the International 
Programs and Services Advisory Board, 

D, The Advisory Board will make its recommendation to the Direc- 
tor of International Programsand Services. The Director will recom- 
mend action through administrative ch.annels to the President of the 
University, 
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E. The President will makehisrecommendation, along with appro- 
priate documentation, to the Chancellor. Upon approval, the agree- 
ment will be forwarded to International Programs and Services for 
processing and implementation. 

VI. IMPLEMENTATION 

A. Each institution will appoint at least two representatives to serve 
as a Linkage Planning and CoordinatingCommittee. A representa- 
tive nan^ by the Graduate Dean will be included when an agree- 
ment involves graduate education and/ or research, 

B. The Linkage Planning and Coordinating Committee will have 
responsibility for the following: 

L Maintenance of communications to promote the relationship 

2. Preparation of an annual plan of action 

3. Exploration of ways and means to finance joint projects 

4. On-going assessment of the success of the linkage 

C. Each Memorandum of Understanding will be reviewed by the 
Linkage Planning and Coordinating committees, academic units, 
and administrative officers of the respective institutions two years 
after the Memorandum has been signed and every three years 
thereafter. Findings of the review will beshared with all principals 
involved in establishment of the linkage. 

Revised and Adopted by IP& S 
Advisory Board on May 4, 1992 

Figure 4 

Guidelines for Establishing a Formal 
Linkage With an Oveiseas Institution 

A linkage is defined as a cooperative program linking Pennsylva- 
nia State University with a partner institution abroad. Informal ex- 
change arrangements initiated by individual faculty members are not 
considered official linkage agreements of the university. 

Factors to be considered before entering into a formal linkage: 

1. Prior consultation with the University Office of International Pro- 
grams (UOIP) is strongly encouraged, particularly to learn about other 
existing intercst/programs/linkages in related areas, 

2. At least one reciprocal visit of representative(s) from Penn State and 
from the institution proposed for linkage should generally precede 
finalizing any linkages to ascertain mutuality of interests/benefits and 
availability of institutional and other resources. 

3. While all linkages are expected to be of mutual benefit to both parties, 
the balance of the contribution will depend on the specific linkage that 
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has been negotiated. For example, the overall balance of benefits result- 
ing from a linkage with an institution in a less developed country maybe 
different from the balance of benefits expected from a lirJcage v^ith a 
university in a more highly developed country. 

4. The potential for access to funding possibilities to support the 
proposed linkage activity should be considered and addressed. If funds, 
or a potential access to funds, are not likely to be available to support the 
relationship, a formal linkage should not be established. It may be 
appropriate to consider alternative types of cooperative statements such 
as a letter of intent, etc. 

5. If an agreement includesa graduate student exchange component, 
it should be reviewed by the Graduate School prior to signing. If an 
agreement includes an undergraduate student exchange component, it 
needs to be reviewed by the Office of Education Abroad Programs and 
by the Office of International Students. 

A linkage can occur on two levels: 

1. On an institutional level: 

A Memorandum of Understanding (MOU) is an overall facilitating 
document linking the two institutions. It is a formal testimony to the 
history of the relationship between the two institutions, it identifies an 
initial area of common academic interest, and it often serves as a basis for 
cooperativeprogramL>in additional disciplinary areas in the future. The 
MOU requires the signature of the Deputy Vi : President for Interna- 
tional Programs as well as that of the dean of the relevant college, or 
another person designated to represent the initial area of interest. The 
MOU does not detail any specific arrangements, but does outline a 
disciplinary focus, and lays the groundwork for exploring a more spe- 
cific plan of action for exchanges and collaboration. It addresses the 
potential for funding to support the proposed linkage activity, but makes 
no financial commitment on behalf of the university. 

2. An agreement isa more sjxjcific documentoutlining implementational 
specifics for the cooperative program. It is usually based on a preceding 
MOU, and represents the precontract stage. An agreement describes a 
project (objectives, scope, administration, source of funding). Due to its 
specificity, an agreement falls under PC-12 of the university's Policy 
Manual, and needs to carry the signature of the university's associate 
treasurer (as the designated official representative of the Board of Trust- 
ees). The signature of the person representing the relevant academic 
unit, the signature of the associate dean of the Graduate School (when 
relevant), and the signature of the Deputy Vice President for Interna- 
tional Programs indicate acknowledgment of the project by the relevant 
authorities at Pcnn State. 
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Both documents should be signed by counterparts at both institu- 
tions and validated for a predetermined period of time after which the 
linkage would be evaluated and then renewed, reformulated, or termi- 
nated. 

Generic Outlines of an MOU and an Agreement are attached as 
guidelines to be consulted for the development of such documents. 

(Endorsed by the President's International Council, Thursday, 
April 4, 1991, and amended by the University's lawyers. May 1991.) 



Figure 5 

Guidelines for Developing 
International Memoranda of Agreement (MOUs) 
After exploration of mutual interests and complementary needs 
and expertise, it is sometimes useful to formalize an emerging relation- 
ship with a foreign university or other entity with a Memorandum of 
Understanding (MOU). There are many such MOUs currently on the 
books at MU. The Center for International Programs & Studies has on file 
about thirty-five such agreements with institutions in 20 different coun- 
tries. There are no doubt more such agreements in various departments 
and colleges. 

Many faculty and administrators have suggested that MU system- 
atizeourapproachto thereviewand implementation of such agreements 
so that all areas of the campus have equal access to such affiliations and 
to advise on how to develop sound MOUs, The following are some 
guidelines for colleges and departments on developing MOUs. 
I. Some general considerations: 

A. An international MOU should be a constructive new venture 
that reflects an institutional priority in the country involved, MU should 
avoid unduly redundant agreements or agreements that might embar- 
rass the University by competing with other longstanding affiliations. 
Moreover, vague "agreements to agree" to cooperate in the futureare not 
encouraged because they may obligate MU in ways not originally 
intended. 

B. It is often not practical for an MOU to indicate a precisely 
equivalent exchange of expertise and resources between two very 
different kinds of institutions. There are many creative ways to 
construct an equitable, but not necessarily equivalent, exchange with a 
foreign university. 

C. The University's legal contracting entity is 'The Curators of the 
University of Missouri." For an MOU to be enforceable, it must be signed 
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by someone with the authority to commit the University to fulfil its 
obligations. Seeunder III. below. 

II. Son\e specific considerations: 

A. MOUs are often interpreted more broadly and are more readily 
enforced abroad than in the United States. The law governing the 
agreement should be specifically stated. Usually this is the law of the 
State of Missouri and the United States of America. 

B. If technical or obscure terms are employed, the agreement 
should contain a glossary defining these terms to avoid problems that 
may arise from the translation of the agreement. 

C. Any financial obligations — including waiverof tuition, granting 
of assistantships, travel expenses, housing or maintenance allowances — 
must be specifically stated in the MOU. 

D. The administrative offices responsible for theactual implemen- 
tation and management of the MOU must be specifically identified. 

E. National currency of payments, exchange rates, and any appli- 
cable foreign taxes should be clarified. In some countries MOUs are not 
enforceable until they have been registered locally. Such costs should be 
the specific obligation and expense of the foreign partner. 

III. Review and Implementation: 

A. Responsibility for processing international agreements regard- 
ing educational exchange of students and faculty will rest with the 
Center for International Programs & Studies and the Provost's Office. 
Proposals for these kinds of affiliations should be submitted to the 
International Center (attention John Heyl, 208 Lowry Hall). 

B. The International Center will consult first with MU legal 
authorities (usually through theOf fice of Business Services) to determine 
that all legal and financial obligations stated or implied in the MOU are 
consistent with UM and MU policiesand practices. Second, the Interna- 
tional Center will consult with the Graduate School to determine if all 
obligations regarding faculty and graduate students stated or implied in 
this MOU are consistent with MU policies and practices. By this point, 
usually the Dean of the Graduate School, a College Dean, and Director of 
the International Center will have signed the MOU reflecting the com- 
mitment of the relevant MU parties to fulfill the stipulations of the MOU. 

C. The International Center will then forward the revised and 
approved MOU to the Provost for his/her signature. Only after the 
Provost has signed the MOU is the University committed in a legally 
binding way. 

D. Two originals arc signed by all MU parties and then forwarded 
to the foreign partner. One fully-signcd original is retained by the foreign 
partner; the second fully-signed original is returned to MU to be filed 
with the Office of Business Services. A fully-signed copy is kept on file 
in the International Center. 
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MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING 



Between 
xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx University 
and 

Southern Illinois University at Carbondale 



Representatives of xxxxxxxxxxxxx University, xxxxxx Qty, xxxxxxx Country and 
Southern Illinois University at Carbondale, Illinois, USA, have held a series of 
discussions pertaining to the desirability and feasibility of a university to university 
relationship designed to strengthen the bonds between the two academic com mvmi- 
ties and, in the process, contribute to greater understanding and communication 
between two cultures. 

In recognition of the fact that meaningful programs of the type envisioned in this 
Memorandum of Understanding require constant planning and attention, each 
university will appoint a minimum of two representatives to serve as a Planning 
Committee which will concern itself with the following functions: 

1 . The maintenance of communication on the ways and means by which such 
a relationship can be most fruitful for all concerned. 

2. The preparation of a recommended course of action for the consideration 
of officials of the '* pr<:ifies by May 1 of each year. This plan should cover 
the proposed arfivities for the succeeding fiscal period, including details on 
the recommended number of faculty, staff, and students to be exchanged and 
the proposed methods of meeting financial needs. 

3. The exploration of joint projects and the means to support them. 

4. The on-going assessment of the success of the linkage. 

This Memorandum of Understanding as well as succeeding plans of cooperation 
shall be effective after approval of the terms of the agreement by the appropriate 
authorities of the universities. Cancellation of the agreement may be effected by 
either party with a notification one year in advance of the anticipated termination. 



By 



President 

Southern Illinois University 
at Carbondale 



Rector 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 
University 



Dale 



Dale 
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Figure 7 

Iowa State University 
Ames, Iowa 

International 
Memorandum of Agreement 
Procedures 

Iowa State University and its colleges and departments may enter into 
agreements permitting faculty, staff and/or students from cooperating 
institutions to become involved in programs for the purpose of educa- 
tion, research, or related experiences. 

Definitions 

Memorandum of Agreement 

An agreement to develop collaborative activities related to re- 
search, instruction and extension between units at cooperating 
institutions. 
Memorandum of Agreement Proposal 

A document which must be submitted to and approved by the 
department executive officer(s), dean of the college(s), director for 
international affairs, and the Office of the Provost before a memo- 
randum of agreement or terms of a2reement may be negotiated. 
Terms of Agreement 

The specific educational program arrangements providing for 
transfer of information, faculty, staff and/or students between the 
institutions for education, research, or related activities, which 
would include numbers of persons involved and the lengths ot 
their visits. Terms of agreement may be modified in response to 
ongoing developmentsinthcprogram. Separate terms ofa^reemtnt 
may be developed for more than one college or department under 
the terms of a memorandum of agreement . 

Procedures 

Stepl 

A memorandum of agreement proposal maybe introduced by any university 
official or faculty member. The written proposal shall be submitted to the 
department executive of ficer(s), dean of thecollege(s), director for inter- 
national affairs, and the Office of the Provost before negotiations begin 
with the cooperating institution and shall contain: 

* Name, address, telephone and FAX number of cooperating institu- 
tion. 

* Name and title of contact person at cooperating institution. 

* Name, title, office address, telephone and FAX number of agree- 
ment coordinator at ISU. 
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* List of ISU faculty members who are interested in participating in 

the program. 

* Purpose and scope of the program and its anticipated benefit to 

ISU. 

* Proposed initial terms of agreement 

* Budget. 
Step 2 

The director for international affairs shall review the proposal to deter- 
mine whether: 

* Other agreements exist with the cooperating institution. 

* All necessary information is included. 

* Appropriate budget details are included. 

* Other units within ISU could become involved in the program 

* The proposed program is consistent with university memorandum of 
agreement procedures which have been established by university 
administration. 

Step 3 

The legal council for the university shall revei w the proposal to evaluate 
ISU's legal obligations and conditions proposed. 
Step 4 

When an understanding is reached between institutions, a memoran- 
dum of agreement shall be signed by both insti tutions. The department 
executiveofficeroftheimplementingdepartment(s),deanofthecollege(s), 
director for international affairs, and the Office of the Provost must 
approve and sign the agreement. 
Step 5 

Initial terms of agreement may be negotiated by the program coordinator 
with the cooperatinginstitution either during the negotiations leading to 
the signing of the memorandum of agreement or afterward . When financial 
obligations are to be incurred, the terms of agreement must be approved by 
the unit administrative of ficer(s). The Office of International Affairs may 
assist with communcation among ISU colleges or departments, arrange- 
ments for visiting delegations, and information. Copies of terms of 
a grement shall be provided to the Office of International Affairs, both 
when initially adopted and when modified. 
Step 6 

Memorandum of agreement reports shall be forwarded by each program 
coordinator to thedepartment,thecollege,and theOfficeof International 
Affairs annually. The reports shall contain: 

* Name and address of cooperating institution. 

* Name and title of coordinator for cooperating institution. 

* Name, title and address of ISU coordinator. 
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* Names and titles of faculty and staff and names and majors of 
students who participated in te program during the previous year, 
with the extent of involvement and the datesof th^ir participation. 

* Dates of visits between institutions by official delegations, with 
names and titles of delegation members. 

* Budget (expenses associated with developing, implementing and 
reviewing the program; sources of funds). 

* Non-financial resources used for the program (e.g., office space, 
housing). 

* Proposed amendments to the memorandum of agreement or the terms 
of agreement for the following year. 

Step 7 

The director for international affairs shall submit an annual memorandum 

of agreement summary report to the Provost. 

Steps 

Memoranda of agreement shall be reviewed, and renewed if appropriate, 
every five years by the director for international affairs and representa- 
tives of cooperating administrative units. 

Approved by The Academic Council, 12/18/89 



Figure 8 

IOWA STATE UNIVERSITY 

Ames, Iowa 

A Memorandum of Agreement (MOA) proposal may be introduce by 
any university official or faculty member. This MOA proposal shall 
be submitted to the Department Executive Off icer(s). Dean of the 
college(s), and the Director for International Affairs before negotia- 
tions begin with the cooperating institution: 

The MOA proposal shall include the following information: 

Type of MOA 

Institutional College Departmentment 

Partner institution and country: 

Name: 

Address: 

Country: 

Telephone: 

FAX: 
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Coordinator for partner institution; 

Name: 

TiUe: 

Address: 

Telephone: 

FAX: 

Coordinator for ISU; 

Name: 

Title: 

Address: 

Telephone: 

FAX: 



Cooperating ISU faculty and staff (Use additional pages if needed): 
Name^ Title Department 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

Purpose and scope of cooperative program (Use additional pages if 
needed): 



Benefit to ISU from cooperative prog ram (Use additional pages if 
needed): 



Proposed Terms of Agreement (Use additional pages if 
needed): 



Proposed annual budget and source of funding (Use addi- 
tional pages if needed): 
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Chapter 8 



Technical and Educational 
Development 

EUNICE FRENCH 



For over 40 years, U.S. universities have worked with various 
funding agencies— the Agency for International Development (AID), the 
World Bank and foundations — on technical assistance projects. Much 
has been written and many workshops and conferences held concerning 
the accomplishments and problems in the realization of these projects. 
Recently, a Background Paper was issued which provides a summary of 
AID-funded projects. (1) What was lacking, however, was an assessment 
of the impact of these projects on U.S. campuses. 

This chapter will report responses received from members of the 
Association of International Education Administrators (AIEA) to a sur- 
vey questionnaire which used as its basis the goals set by the Association 
for its members relative to technical assistance projects. Relevant mate- 
rials and comments from externai-to-AIEA colleagues in the field and 
from the literature are also included. As with any research endeavor, it 
crea tes as many questions as it answers. At best, insofar as an analysis of 
the impact on the field is concerned, it is a beginning. 

AIEA Goals on Technical Assistance 

Table I presents the goalson Technical & Educational Development 
as set forth in the AIEA Guidelines. (2) The sections which follow 
convert each goal to a question, present information received from AIEA 
members or from colleagues and, where appropnate and applicable, 
piovide relevant quotations from the literature. 
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Table 1 

Technical and Educational Development 



• Establish an institutional mechanism which choosesdevelopment 
activities consistent with its mission, resources, and competencies. 

• Provide the adnunistrative support necessary for participation in 
such activities. 

• Establish administrative policies and procedures which are sup- 
portive of faculty and staff members serving overseas. 

^ • Establish mechanisms to assure that inten ational development 
activities are integrated into and deliberately' coordinated with 
programs and activities on the home campus. 

• Conduct regular evaluations of all development activities. 

• Forge networks with other institutions and private sector to 
submit proposals. 

• International and infuse communications, technologies and 
resources throughout technical and educational development. 

• Does your institution have a mechanism which chooses develop- 
ment activities consistent with its mission, resources and competen- 
cies? 

A surprising seventy-four percent (74%) of those responding indi- 
cated that their uni versities have mechanisms in place which address this 
issue, while seven percent (7%) specified that they were working on 
them. Eighteen and one-half percent (18.5%) indicated that no such 
mechanisms exist. 

The majority of those responding utilized International Programs 
Advisory Boards or Councils to ensure compliance with missions, re- 
sources and competencies. Other bodies given this charge included 
faculty and administrative committees and, in one case, the Vice Presi- 
dent for Research and Graduate Studies. 

One of the best examples of a written commitment to tLe consis- 
tency between technical and educational development projects and 
campus mission, resources and competencies was provided by the 
University of Maryland Eastern Shore (UMES). The Policy and Procedures 
Guidelines states: 

UMESiscommitted to excellence inagriculturalresearch,extension, 
resident instruction and international development. Prioritizing 
directions for the Uni versity of Maryland in the 1980s, the President 
has set research and international activities in the top tier of 
priorities. The Chancellor of UMES concurs with international 
agricultural research and development and international education 
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as being one of the priority areas in which the UMES campus 
should exceL 

This manual hasbeen prepared to establish institutional guidelines 
forfacilitatingfacultyand staff functioningoverseas.,..Thismanual 
also focuses on compatibility of domestic responsibilities of the 
University with an international dimension integrated into the 
University's mission. (3) 

One wonders if documenting the need for international activities 
lends itself to ensuring that the necessary administrative support is 
forthcoming. In searching the literature, a study by Audas compares 
policy statements and practices with regard to the impact on interna- 
tional education. 

"The process of writing policy regarding the international role of 
the institution will launch the administrative leadership of the university 
into planning, organizing, staffing, leading, developing and evaluating 
the activities of implementation/' (4) 

Through her statement, she suggests that written policy is one of 
the first steps to ensuring administrative support. Further, she would 
seem to be in agreement with Dr, Charles Ping, President of Ohio 
University who said: 

"Institutional rhetoric iscritical to the task of internationalizing the 
university. Rhetoric, the French philosopher Ricoeur and others have 
argued, can create reality." (5) 

If this is true, given the above positive response to the question, 
AIE A members should be experiencing no difficulty implementing the 
goals as set forth in Table I. The mechanisms would seem to be in place. 
• Is the necessary administrative support provided for participation in 
such activities? 

An international program development effort is doomed to failure 
if not accompanied by solid support at the highest levels of university 
administration. 

When asked to indicate 'he importance of a number of potential 
factors critical to establishing, strengthening and/or operating interna- 
tional activities on university campuses, ninetyK)ne percent (91%) of 150 
respondents indicated that support of central administration was very 
important. (6) 

Despite the apparent recognition and need for administrative 
support for technical assistance, one of the largest criticisms levied on 
universities was the lack of management capabilities and flexible ar- 
rangements required to do the typK^s of things inherent in technical 
assistance and to do them well. (1, 7) Not at issue was the technical 
competence of the faculty. Instead, universities fell short in their abilities 
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to administer projects and to respond in a timely fashion. One could 
argue that the AID movement to utilization of private sector firms for 
techn ical assista nee projects v^as the result, in part, o f d issa ti sfaction with 
the ability of universities to address these issues. 

Given the importance placed on this question, it is interesting to 
reviev^ the responses received from AIEA members. 

0 Seventy-six percent (76%) indicated that the necessary adnunistra- 
tive support was given. Seventeen percent (17%) indicated that 
support was lacking and the remaining seven percent (7%) pro- 
vided no response to the question. 

Al though this response would seem to suggest that universities are 
comfortable with the administrative support provided, further examina- 
tion yields a less favorable picture. Of those providing a positive 
response (i.e., the 76% group): 

0 Forty-five percent (45%) indicated problems with funding and 

inconsistency in administrative support; and 
0 Respondents indicated that offices were dependent upon external 

funds generation because state dollars were inadequate. 

Perhaps the best/most honest comment wasprovided by oneof the 
respondents who said: "Adequate rhetoric; minimal financial." (8) 

It is suggested that unwavering commitment at the highest admin- 
istrative levels must be accompanied by dollars in order to render the 
effort viable and sustainable, i.e., an adnunistrator must put his/her 
money where his/her mouth is! 

♦ Are any administrative policies and procedures in place to support 
faculty and staff members serving overseas? 

This issue seemed to cause problems from all viewpoints — funding 
agency, faculty, university. 

Horror stories have been told over the years about non-tenured 
faculty who accepted long-term technical assistance assignments only to 
return to terminal positions or, at minimum, to have been "out of sight, 
out of mind" with regard to promotion, tenure and/or salary increases. 

USAID cites the obligations associated with the tenure system and 
the general lack of rewards and incentives for university personnel 
working in the international development field as disincentives for 
involvement in technical assistance projects. (9) 

Henson reported that: 

USAID officials indicated that most universities are not willing or 
able to assign faculty to long-term overseas assignments, and 
faculty do not want to stay overseas for more than two years. 
Missions indicate that universities too often offer staff who are at 
either very early or late stages of their careers and who are, 
therefore, expendable. (10) 
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The survey questionnaire shed light on how universities respond- 
ing have addressed this issue. While problems of recognition for inter- 
national work still exist, some universities have made significant strides. 

According to Greenwood: 

Cornell University has one of the most liberal leave policies of any 
major university. In addition, in the Colleges of Human Ecology 
and Agriculture and Life Sciences and in the Division of Nutritional 
Sciences, the administration recognizes and promotes interna- 
tional development activity through salary and promotion. (1 1 ) 
The materialsoftheUniversityof Maryland Eastern Shores (UMES) 
are, once again, cited as exemplary in addressing the need to provide 
policies and procedures to support faculty serving overseas. In Section 
6.0 of its Policy and Procedures Guidelines, career development is covered. 
The section begins: 

UMES considers faculty and staff participation in overseas projects 
as an integral part of their professional career development and 
continues on to address the following aspects of international 
assignments: 

— promotion, tenure, salary and leave considerations; 

— performance evaluation; 

— accumulated leave while overseas; and 

— taking of leave and holidays while overseas... 

Associate and Qassified Staff on short or long-term overseas 

assignment, as in the case of faculty, are treated no differently from 

their domestic counterparts. (12) 

Yet another positive model is provided by Colorado State Univer- 
sity. Of particular interest was the Consortium for International Devel- 
opment/Colorado State University (CID/CSU) Employment Agree- 
ment which reads in part: 

The required outpu ts on foreign assignments may differ from those 
normal on-campus Resident Instruction, Research and Extension 
activities. It is agreed that full and equal weight for activities 
performed under the job assignment agreement regarding the 
project will be the basis for considering the employee for advance- 
ment in rank and merit pay increases for the period of overseas 
assignment. (13) 

Others within AIEA, presented slightly less supfX)rtive responses: 
0 An indication that no central policies existed and that each college 

acted according to its own guidelines (14); 
0 That faculty who continue on the universit/s payroll are entitled 

to have time spent abroad count towards sabbaticals, retirement, 

merit and promotion (15); 
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0 Where written guidelines are not yet in place and where each case 
is handled separately (16); 

0 Where financial rewards are provided but where promotion and 
tenure present problems; (17) and 

0 The case where very good policies and procedures are in place but 
where implementation of those policies and procedures present 
problems. Thedifficulty withina universitysettingof assuringthat 
each department applies the same policies uniformly (or at all) was 
cited. (18) 

The bottom line is that there are model programs (UMES, Cornell 
and Colorado State) which establish mechanisms for proper recognition 
and reward of faculty and staff involved in technical assistance projects. 
Such guidelines, if implemented, would go a long way in alleviating the 
criticisms of funding agencies, to enhancing the ability of universities to 
recruit highly-qualified faculty and staff to international projects and to 
recognizing and rewarding them for their services. 
* Have any mechanisms been implemented to assure that interna** 
tional development activities are integrated into and deliberately 
coordinated with programs/activities on the home campus? 

Henson, et al., have researched and written on the relationship 
between a university's participation in technical assistance and interna- 
tionalization of the university. Through a survey conducted, it was 
concluded that: 

Participation in development assistance has arid continues to sig- 
nificantly influence the internationalization of universities in a 
number of subject matter areas. Practically all universities with a 
high degree of internationalization have participated in develop- 
ment coop>eration efforts, primarily those funded through USAID. 
Some universities have had significant dollar volumes of business 
and participation in development assistance projects with limited 
impact on internationalization of the campus. Participation in 
development assistance is viewed negatively by some university 
administrators, especially colleges of agriculture. Participation in 
development assistance is usually not integrated into academic 
programs. Lastly, at a number of universities, participation in 
development assistance is frequently viewed as a source of funds 
rather than as a factor for internationalization. (19) 
What, then, are the factors which contribute to providing the 
synergistic effect between technical assistance projects and internation- 
alization, i.e., what inputs are important? 

According to Yates: Mechan 'sms have to be created in order that 
the experiences and information realized from such participation is 
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infused back into the university. Experiences suggest at least four key 
ingredients to the success of the effort — faculty involvement, depart- 
ment and program sanctioning, administrative commitment, and the 
availability of resources. (20) 

Nolan, on the other hand, draws a distinction between the 
university's participation in technical assistance projects and the notion 
of internationalizing: 

While there obviously are some parallels between the two things 
there are also considerable differences. - . It is easy for a president or 
chancellor to see (technical assistance) involvement as a great 
example of how one can go about internationalizing a university 
without having to spend any of your own money to do it.. .At times 
I worry that none of our current long term team members in Kenya 
are faculty members... (at least in the tenure track or tenured 
version of the term). (21) 

Having been introduced to what publications, research, and prac- 
titioners in the field have to say, let us now examine responses from 
international education administrators. 

Sixty-nine percent (69%) indicated that mechanisms existed while 
twenty-four percent (24%) said that nothing was in place. (The remain- 
ing seven percent (7%) provided no response to the question.) Looking 
explicitly at the positive responses (i.e., the 69% group), we see a wide 
variance in the approaches utilized: 

0 One worthy example was provided by Ball State University. The 
final report from a "Blue Ribbon Panel on Internationalizing the 
Curriculum" sets seven goals. These goals are reproduced here, 
with Ball State's permission, as Table 2. In the full document, each 
goal is accompanied by a set of action items, as well as a time line 
for accomplishing them. For readers interested, a more complete 
review of the full document is recommended. (22) 
0 Some (mechanisms) are being discussed and this coordination 

exists but not with a formal structure; (14) 
0 Attempts have been made in the past but no formal mechanisms 
currently exist. It is one of the goals of the internationalization of 
our campus to assure that every development activity which our 
institution takes on, is evaluated in terms of how it related to our 
goals and how our on-campus program can be strengthened and/ 
or improved by such an activity; (18) 
0 The School of Education'sCenter for International Education hasas 
a major focus the training of graduate students and participation in 
development abroad; the former are often involved in the latter, 
and the latter offer educational opportunities for the former; (15) 
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0 All activities are run through departments. Seminars are major 
vehicles for communication with larger University community; 
03) 

0 Not at an institutional level. Some units— ^.g., the Population 
Center— do so; (23) 

The development of a mechanism is in its formative stages and 
should be in place in the next year or two; (24) 

0 Unit coordinators have been appointed in each of the colleges, 
schools and service institutes. All information is channeled through 
these coordinators for action at the unit level. However, the level 

0 of activity is minimal; (25) 

Over and above the Development Studies Committee and the 
seminars and other activities of the various development pro- 
grams, there is no formal coordination. (11) 
Many institutions indicated that coordination of activities rested 
with International Program Councils or Advisory Boards. 

Table 2 

Ball State University Goals for Intemationalization 

Goal 1 . Members of the Ball State Community shall become global 
citizens. 

Goal 2. All faculty and staff shall have opportunities and incentives 

to participate in international activities. 
Goal 3. All students shall have opportunities and incentives to 

participate in international activities. 
Goal 4. The University shall increase the cultural diversity of the 

faculty, student body, and administrative staff. 
Goal 5. The University shall establish outreach programs which 

integrate international resources to the benefit of the com- 

munity-at-large. 

Goal 6. The University's structure and allocation of resources shall 
reflect an ongoing institutional commitment to interna- 
tional activities and perspectives. 

Goal 7. The University shall establish physical facilities that pro- 
mote an inteiTiational environment. 

If exp)eriences of faculty involved in technical assistance projects 
are to impact internationalization of U.S. campuses, clearly mechanisms 
must be in place. To begin with, the practice of using adjunct faculty for 
foreign assignments (who bring nothing back to the campuses) must be 
discontinued. 
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Mutuality of benefit must be a condition for participation in tech- 
nical assistance projects of the future. U,S. universities, their students 
and the country stand to gain as we move to the status of global citizens, 

• Are regular evaluations of all development activities conducted? 

As might have been expected, this area proved to produce the 
weakest of all responses to the AlE A Goals. In response to the question, 
sixty-six percent (66%) indicated that evaluations were conducted, with 
Cornell's response demonstrating the strongest approach to evaluation: 
Of the many activities of the university, I think development 
activities may actually get more than average scrutiny. The char- 
acter of the proposal and contracting procedures plus the insistence 
by the Dean of Agriculture and Life Sciences on a robust, well-run 
program causes routine evaluation and in -course changes in the 
distribution of effort. (11) 

Other AlE A members reported evaluations were conducted through 
annual reports (14, 26); some indicated that the evaluations were con- 
ducted as a response to contracting agency requirements (3, 27), while 
others indicated they were performed intermittently and/or not regular- 
ized (28, 29). 

The Consortium for international Development (CID) was cited as 
doing a good job in evaluating projects and might be looked at in further 
detail as a model. 

On the negative side, twenty-nine percent (29%) had no evalua- 
tions performed and three percent (3%) did not respond to the question. 

Clearly, if universities are to utilize technical assistance projects to 
internationalize their universities, to reward faculty and staff participat- 
ing, and to improve performance on future projects, evaluation must be 
used as a mechanism for feedback and for improvement. 

• Have networks with other institutions and the private sector been 
established for the submission of proposals? 

With the utilization of private sector firms for technical assistance 
projects established and likely to increase over the coming years, it is 
interesting to note the status of networks being used by AlE A members. 

A variety of networking scenarios were presented. Only ten 
percent (10%) of those responding indicated that no networks were in 
place. Those utilizing networks reported: 

0 A number of different types of grouping ^ave been developed 
depending on the type of proposal and the country in question. 
However, a greater effort could be made in this area; (18) 
0 Membership in consortia are popular avenues for networking, e.g.. 
Consortium for International Development (Utah State and Colo- 
rado State); Midwest Universities Consortium for International 
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Activities (University of Wisconsin-Madison, University of Iowa 
and University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign), the Association 
of Big Eight Universities (University of Missouri-Rolla, University 
of Kansas and Southern Illinois University at Carbondale) and the 
Southeast Consortium for International Development (University 
of Georgia); 

0 The university has a close working relationship with civic and 
business leaders (Southeast Missouri State); 

0 In the past, there was a good deal of this networking. The College 
of Agriculture and Life Sciences paired with the University of the 
PhilippinesatLosBanosfor20years. Therearea variety of network 
relations with specific overseas academic institutions and interna- 
tional research centers. Private sector linkages are just underway 
through the Center for International Marketing created last year at 
the Einaudi Center, (Cornell) 

It is obvious that AIE A members already are utilizing networks to 
enhance their own campus capabilities. To capture future projects, 
however, members must do more to build networks if they are to remain 
competitive in the proposal process for technical assistance projects. 
Citing from their AID Background Paper: 

Significant constraints on funds allocated to U.S. development 
assistance activities, and the resulting cutbacks in US AID manage- 
ment staff, have led to a decrease in the number of AID-supported 
development projects. As the number of projects has decreased, 
individual projects have grown larger, demanding different types 
of management skills and participation... 

Analysis of the complementary strengths and weaknesses of the 
different development actors reveals that, in many instances, po- 
tential for successful collaboration does exist and may provide a 
route to a more economical and effective development assistance 
program. (1) 

The future participation of universities in technical assistance 
projects will likely depend, therefore, on their ability to formulate 
meaningful linkages with the private sector, with non-governmental 
private voluntary organizations or with other universities (domestic 
and/or international). These relationships will need to t>e forged out 
utilizing the strengthsof all parties to the best advantage of all. The chore 
will not be a simple or easy one. The value to U.S. universities, however, 
is great. For, if properly used, technical assistance projects have the 
potential for impacting curriculum and for providing rewards to faculty 
(both professional development and financial) at a time of limited 
resources within universities. 
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Sximmary 

Significant strides have been made in university participation in 
technical assistance projects. Lessons have been hard learned from the 
past. Today, faculty have a much better chance for recognition and 
reward for services rendered internationally. Progress has been made; 
much more is required to achieve the status of truly internationalized 
universities. 

Rhetoric alone will not help us to achieve our goals. The operative 
word in Dr. Ping's quotation is "CAN". Rhetoric can create reality but 
only when it is followed by a sti ategic plan, a time schedule and includes 
dedicated, untiring and comirdtted people. 

All of the goals of the AIEA Task Force are essential if the higher 
education community is to succeed, with no one aspect more important 
than the other. They are but pieces of a puzzle comprising the interna- 
tional university. International educators must strive to put the pieces 
together. The challenge is great; the commitment greater. 
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Chapter 9 



The Private Sector/Educational 
Partnership For 
International Competence"^ 

BRIAN GARAVALIA 



*Frcely adapted with permission of the authors from "Spanning The 
Gap: Toward a Better Business and Education Partnership for Interna- 
tional Comf)etence/' a report on the findings and recommendations of 
the CAFLIS Working Group on the Private Sector and International 
Education, John Endean, Chair; Davydd J. Greenwood and Miriam A. 
Kazanjian, authors. 

L Introduction 

Most managers are nearsighted. Even though today's competitive 
landscape often stretches to a global horizon, they see best what 
they know best: The customers geographically closest to home. . . . 
There is no single best way to avoid or overcome nearsightedness. 
An equidistant perspective can take many forms. However man- 
agers do it, however they get there, building a value system that 
emphasizes seeing and thinking globally is the bottom-line price of 
admission to today's borderless economy, (p. 152) (1) 
The "nearsightedness" described by Kenichi Ohmae is not an 
affliction peculiar to American companies. Adaptation to the global 
market tests the resiliency of any company, whatever its nationality. 
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American companies have been able to defer the globalization 
process without a rapid erosion in profits, growth, and technological 
efficiency. The uniqueness of the American economy has permitted 
many firms to flourish without aggressively addressing opportunities 
elsewhere in the world. 

Economic power has diffused to Europe and Asia, resulting in an 
exchange of technological and marketing skills, and consumer sophisti- 
cation. For example. South Korea, Thailand, Taiwan, Singapore, and 
other Asian nations are emerging from Japan's shadow as modern, 
growing economies. The Soviet Union and Eastern Europe appear 
willing, at least provisionally, to enter the world trading system; also, 
European economic unification will as early as 1992 open a large, rich, 
and p>olitical stable market to the world. As a result, American compa- 
nies in industry after industry find their home market under siege from 
overseas competitors. 

Though the aforementioned may hold true, concurrently, new 
markets for American products, services and investments have arisen 
around the world. For example, free trade agreements between Canada 
and the United States will increase commerce between the two nations. 
Also, the current round of multilateral trade negotiations promises 
progress in liberalizing trade in services and agriculture, in securing 
better intellectual property protection, and in improving rules regarding 
subsidies and dispute settlement procedures. 

Although conditions for international economic expansion are 
favorable, this in fact does not mean that profits will automatically accrue 
to American companies. To exploit new opportunities-and to defend 
market share in the United States-American firms must evolve into 
global enterprises. And unfortunately, the globalization process has 
been uneven. American business has not as a whole taken resjX)nsibility 
for expanding its reach beyond national boundaries. Wisse Dekker, 
chairman of the Supervisory Board of N. V. Philips states, "If Americans 
started doing business with other countries, they would develop greater 
understanding as well as more trade. And that is the mos' important 
thing, after all — that societies be open to each other. To close yourself off 
is the worst thing that can happen." (2) 

The observation that greater trade yields greater understanding 
between na tions served as an anima ting assumption behind efforts of the 
Coalition for the Advancement of Foreign Languages and International 
Studies (CAFLIS) to initiate a dialogue with the American business 
community. 

Through a working group comprising language and area studies 
teachers, university, international exchange, and foundation leaders. 
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and representatives from the private sector, CAFLIS undertook the 
reciprocal tasks of documenting the remarkable resources available to 
improve businesses international competence and learning from busi- 
ness what international skills will be of importance as the globalization 
process proceeds. 

The CAFLIS report documents the work of the group. It consists of 
two parts. The first part (not reported in this chapter) contains the results 
of the survey sent to American firms of diverse size and product catego- 
ries. The survey requested information about the companies' current 
and future need for employees possessing international competence; 
also identified where how their firms acquired internationally compe- 
tent employees in the past, in what specific business activities interna- 
tionally competent employees are most crucial, and which improve- 
ments in international education would be most desirable in helping 
business to meet in the future personnel requirements. 

The second part of the report is, in a sense, the supply function. 
Through a series of case studies, it describes collaborative projects 
between educators and private sector to create a more internationally 
competent business community. 

In compiling these case studies, theauthors have articulated certain 
general principles common to successful academic/business collabora- 
tions. Taken together, the case studies and the lesson they yield offer a 
representative sampling of the resources available to help business to 
cultivate international competence. The challenge, as ever, is to find 
productive ways to trap those resources. 

There remains a considerable lack of understanding about how 
businesses actually work, how investment and trade strategies are 
formed, how foreign markets are penetrated, to this end, the level of 
knowledge regarding international business practices must be raised. 

CAFLIS believes that this report represents a solid contribution 
toward more efficiently integrating international competence into Ameri- 
can business. Although the members of the Working Group recognize 
that the goal alone does not insure the successful globalization of 
American firms, they would argue that it is an essential component. 

If companies are to overcome their "nearsightedness", they must 
attract and promote people who are not similarly afflicted. The outlook 
is hopeful. The business community is learning that, as the nation 
approaches the turn of the century, the most scarce factor of production 
is human capital. As the pool of talented employees shrinks, business 
simply cannot afford not to help the educational community find new 
productive ways to prepare students for competition in the international 
marketplace. 
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IL Analysis of Lessons from Success 
What the Accomplishments of Selected Education, International 
Exchange and Private Sector Collaborations Reveal About the Cre- 
ation of International Competence 

As we in the United States assess the mounting crises in our ability 
to be a successful player in a global economy, the question that seems to 
confound us is, how do we raise our average? From a human resource 
standpoint, public opinion and a myriad of reports point to a need for 
general education reform, from K-12 through the professions. Many 
educators share the view that government and business have not done 
their share. There is blame enough for everyone when no single answer 
seems to suffice. 

Increasing global interdependence has touched much of our every- 
day lives in the United States, from the food and drink we consume, the 
clothes, computers, and entertainment technology we buy, to the very air 
we breathe. The challenges and responsibilities globalization brings 
extend to no one sector alone, indeed to no one nation alone. 

Distilled from the detailed information gathered are nine positive 
lessons we can learn from success. Some of the case studies document 
situations in which institutions that had virtually no involvement in 
international programs have become national leadersby highly improb- 
able routes. There are examples of institution? established with one 
mission in mind that have radically restructured themselves to deal with 
the new issues. In some cases developing international competence 
played a key role in curriculum and instruction reform. If the paths twist 
and turn, in the end, these are examples of successful creativity and 
daring. 

The playing field for developing international competence for the 
private sector is enormous and uneven. Major multinational corpora- 
tions are having severe problems in their efforts to globalize. Small and 
midsize companies are challenged to penetrate new foreign markets. 
Elite academic institutions seem to have difficulty reorienting them- 
selves to deal with private sector issues. The list goes on. Each sector 
faces a unique set of challenges, strengths, and weaknesses. There is 
room on the playing field for all institutions, foreign and domestic, and 
no one yet knows the limits of the possible. The lessons and case studies 
could create an appetite for new program development, and the collec- 
tion of a larger set of success cases in thisexcitingand growingarena. The 
chapter will in brief identify and discuss nine Lessons from Success, and 
Four Case Studies with the suggestion that the reader could obtain the 
full C AFLIS report for complete case studies. 
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• Nine Lessons From Success 

1. It is possible to reconcile differences among the education^ interna- 
tional exchange, and private sectors for effective collaboration. 

The Working Group's dialogue was not without some of the 
negative stereotypes affecting relations between the private sector, and 
education institutions and international exchange organizations. These 
stereotypes are familiar to students of American society from earlier in 
this century. Still like all cultural notions, stereotypes can have power. 

The Working Group's decision to take an empirical route led to the 
discovery that differences among sectors are not irreconcilable and they 
do not have to agree on everything in order to collaborate. The cases 
provide useful perspectives on these and other stereotypical issues. 
0 Responsiveness— One such issue is whether or not education institu- 
tions are capable of being responsive to business needs, or at least of 
responding rapidly. Behind this notionisa conception of academia as the 
"ivory tower/' inhabited by people whose commitment and ability in 
practical arenas is suspect. 

Nor perhaps is the private sector as responsive and rational as the 
stereotypes suggests. American corporations, for example, rarely en- 
gage in the kind of long-term human resource planning that would assist 
the education sector in meeting future market employment demands, 
not to mention the corporate sector's future competitive abilities. The 
cases show a high degree of responsiveness under the right conditions. 
0 Academic Autonomy — While the issue of academic autonomy is 
important, it is no more acute in private sector relations than in academic 
relations with the federal government or private philanthropic founda- 
tions. Both academe and private sector have had strong influence on 
activities of the other. Universities receive a great many donations from 
the private sector, many faculty and administrators are consultants to the 
private sector, and occasional joint ventures between academia and 
private sector have worked well. The cases show this issue not to be an 
impediment to collaboration. 

0 Communication — All significant institutional changes and evolution 
take time, and involve tension and conflict, even when the participants 
see eye to eye. Working in the international arena also adds another 
dimension of complexity. These collaborations were not created over- 
night, they arose through a process of mutual familiarization and orga- 
nizational learning. Given all of this, communication and openness 
contribute to success. 

2. There is no one ''right" way to initiate collaboration* 

The case studies and the Working Group's discussion of collabora- 
tive programs provide convincing evidence of a variety of roads to 
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success. No corporarion, university, school, or exchange organization 
should feel constrained by what has or has not been done before. 

Business needs differ by size (snnall, mid-size, multinational, or 
global) and sector (manufacturing, service, financial). Academic institu- 
tions vary in focus and specialty. The sample of cases intends to show 
something of this diversity and to counter the understandable desire in 
U. S. education to private sector circles to one or two universal recipes for 
collaboration. 

Despite the different beginnings, several common factors were 
present. Someone in a leadership role recognized the respective needs of 
the partners, and through insight and flexibility of mind envisioned a 
possible shared solution. She/he was in a position to act and had the 
institutional space to move making action possible. Access to resources, 
rapid response to the need, open communication channels, and institu- 
tional daring provided the necessary condition for successful initiation. 
3. Problems can be tiurned into opportunities for collaboration given 
organizational resourcefulness and learning. 

0 Resourcefulness— Those who developed these programs had the in- 
sight to seeapparent constraints as resources, problems as opportunities, 
a strategy most recent managcmentmanuals recommend,but few specify 
how. Rather than concentrating on what they did not have the resources 
to do, several institutions assessed their particular strengths and capa- 
bilities, matched them to a defined set of private sector needs, and by 
redirecting existing efforts built a successful collaboration. 
0 Organizational Learning— The variety of paths which led to the success 
of this strategy in each of the cases did not obscure several common 
denominators pointing to organizational learning as a key element in the 
process. Organizing and sustaining the initiative required daring, flex- 
ibility, innovation, and experimentation. Goals and objectives were not 
set in concrete, but broadened, narrowed, and redefined. Open commu- 
nication channels clarified changing needs, and flexible institutional 
environments allowed for necessary evolution. These are examples of 
what Chris Argyrisand Donald Schdn call ''organizational learning." (3) 
4. The multiple meaning of international, multinational, and global 
lead to different program dimensions. 

What is international is not a simple matter because the term is 
commonly used broadly. Although in the private sector distinctions are 
usually made among international, multinational, and global operations 
or companies, what constitutes corporate international or global skills is 
not at all uniform. The level of international competence required of a 
corporate employee may relate to a number of variables, such as the 
company's geographic scope (country specific, area, global), its 
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organizational design, and the particular job functions (commercial 
negotiations, marketing, strategic planning, research, legal/financial/ 
government issues, or recruiting foreign personnel). 

Multiple meanings abound for international/global education and 
exchange in academe as well. Some view international education as the 
pursuit of a particular discipline, and others view it as knowledge of 
specific languages and cultures. Yet, some perceive area studies pro- 
grams to involve the application of various disciplines in the social 
sciences and humanities to acquiring knowledge about foreign countries 
and regions. And global education stresses the a wareness and understand- 
ing of global interdependence, among nations, systems, cultures, and 
people and the individual's responsibility as a world citizen. 

The multiple meaning of these terms often create confusion in the 
relationship among the sectors. Collaborations do well to define objec- 
tives at the outset, as each definition leads to different conceptual 
dimensions and program design. 

5. International competence requires multidisciplinary approaches, a 
challenge to develop and maintain in the education, international 
exchange, and private sectors. 

One of the main challenges surrounding the development of inter- 
national competence is that it is intrinsically multidisciplinary. It values 
the linkage between science and technology, economics, politics, social 
structure, cultural systems, history, legal systems, and language. 

International competence requires the backing of sheer business 
competence. This, in turn, involves research and development, manu- 
facturing and service systems management, financial analysis, and mar- 
keting capabilities. Thus seeking to provide international competence, 
we are in fact dealing with a variety of multidisciplinary problems. 

It is no secret that multidisciplinary collaboration is quite difficult 
toachieveand maintain in academia. Thehegemony of the departments 
and professional associations workagainst this. It isalso noteworthy that 
some businesses have similar problems with multidisciplinary collabo- 
ration. The manufacturing, research and development, human re- 
sources, procurement, finance, and marketing groups often do not 
collaborate as well as they should and end up locked in territorial 
struggles. 

The point is that all private sector /education collaborations for 
international competence involve these multidisciplinary dimensions. 
Thus neither the difficulties involved nor the possibilities for success 
should be underestimated. The cases show that multidisciplinary col- 
laborations have worked well. 
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6. Linking diverse institutions among the education, international 
exchange, and private sectors in an international arena requires orga- 
nizational adaptability. 

Most of the cases reveal the stresses and strains created by linking 
different parts of the same institution to one another in unaccustomed 
ways. To this are added the pressures created by linking in an interna- 
tional context, education, exchange, and private sector organizations, 
each having a very different mission and mode of operation. 

To achieve the crossing of internal boundaries requires both high 
commitment to the goals of the collaboration and strong leadership on all 
sides. It is also essential that all sides understand and try to anticipate 
eachother'sinternaldilemmas. Successhasbeendriven by tolerance and 
understanding, not by coercion. 

7. Experience-based opportunities and applied research play signifi- 
cant roles in the development of international competence for the 
private sector. 

Two themes integral to the development of international compe- 
tence are experience-based learning, and applied research in the social 
sciences and humanities. The evolution of international/global business 
demands and the consequent needs for innovation in professional edu- 
cation have served to further the importance of these two approaches in 
the cases studied. 

0 Experience-Based Learning — ^The experience-based, or experiential 
education movement has a long genealogy. It is a key element in 
advanced professional programs in law, medicine, and business, but in 
recent years has not been emphasized in the core social sciences and 
humanities curricula. Donald SchCn persuasively argues in favor of this 
approach in The Reflective Practitioner and in Educating the Reflective 
Practitioner. (4) Stephen J. Kobrin concurs with the above and noted that 
the managers with overseas experience he interviewed and surveyed 
were "strong proponents of the ^bcing there' school of international 
expertise/' Many argued that "you cannot learn to operate abroad, 'to 
play with the kids on the street.' from books alone." "Experience, travel, 
and assignment overseas" was found key to "developing the sensitivity 
and understanding necessary to operate effectively in a wide variety of 
contexts." (5) 

0 Applied Research in the Social Sciences and Humanities — It is well 
known relations between the international segments of the social sci- 
ences and humanities disciplines and the private sector have been 
tenuous. Less well known are the opportunities rapidly changing 
international business demands present for strengthening the relation- 
ship. 
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Part of the problem has stemmed from forces having nothing to do 
with international and area studies. There has been an endemic problem 
with applied research in the development of U. S. academic institutions 
in this century. Many commentators have pointed out that the increase 
in numbers and internal developmental processes of academic institu- 
tions have gone hand in hand with the de-emphasis on application of 
social scientific and humanistic knowledge to solving practical prob- 
lems. 

While some academics simply have no interest in collaboration 
with the private sector, others are inhibited from doing so by tenure and 
promotion criteria, and the general orientation of their academic units. 
These cases suggest that when some of these barriers are broken down 
successfully, the doors open for the evolution of innovative collabora- 
tions involving applied research. 

8. Discretionary funding and resource sharing are important to the 
success of irmovative collaborations. 

0 Discretionary Funding — New resources and/ or existing resources of a 
discretionary nature were needed in most cases to begin and sustain the 
initiative. Given the new dimensions of programmatic and administra- 
tive innovations that characterized most programs, seed funding was 
required for the planning stage. Although new or existing resources 
were later committed to the program specifically, the fluidity of events 
called for some discretionary capability in each program's evolution. 

The addition of a second Japanese language position and a new 
position in history for Japan specialist were supported by discretionary 
funds until line positions could be added at the University of Alabama 
(Case Study 1). Discretionary funds were complemented by external 
funding from the Japan Foundation and the U. S. Department of Educa- 
tion. Focused applications for Fulbright scholars contributed further to 
the academic initiative. 

0 Resource Sharing — ^Two commonplaces were dispelled by the case 
studies. One is that program start-up necessarily requires resources 
entirely external to the education institutions. Another is that sharing 
resources other than financial with the private sector is nearly impos- 
sible. In most cases, there appears to be a mix of external and internal 
human, material, and financial resources. Sharing more than just finan- 
cial resources also seems to enrich and help sustain the initiative as 
individuals develop a stake in the process. 

At the University of Alabama, internal resources were reallocated 
to make outreach seminars and research projects between the institution 
and industry possible. Sinularly, existing resources for faculty positions 
in some disciplines were applied to hiring Japanologists when vacancies 
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occurred. For its part the private sector partner has supported faculty at 
research facilities abroad for joint academic-private sector research in- 
volving its own technical personnel. 

The private sector takes an active role in both guiding the planning 
and direction of the program to reflect business realities, and in partici- 
pating in the implementation. The partnership "mirrors the vital inter- 
dependence between business and education." 

9. A collaborative program can heighten awareness of the importance 
of international competence among the sectors involved and in the 
community. 

The collaborative programs studied had a synergistic quality, the 
joint action of private sector-education an/or international exchange 
groups had a total effect greater than the sumof any independent actions 
that might have been taken by each alone. The uniqueness of each case 
resulted in a different set of outcomes in the way international compe- 
tence was enhanced within and among the sectors and the community. 
Four examples highlight what is possible to accomplish from a successful 
collaboration. 

III. Progjrams Involving the Education, International 
Exchange, and Private Sectors in the Development 
of International Competence 

Four Case Study Pro fileson Developing International Competence 
for the Private Sector. 

• CAFLIS Case Sti'uyl 

University of Alabama-Tuscaloosa/Japan Program. Prepared by 
Marilyn B. Emplaincourt, Interim Director Japan Program, The Univer- 
sity of Alabama, Tuscaloosa. 

• Overview — The Japan Program of the University of Alabama (UA) is 
an administrative unit within Academic Affairs whose purpose is to 
further the research, instructional, and service mission of the University 
of Alabama with regard to Japan. In achieving its purpose the Japan 
Program works with all academic and service units of the University, 
stateand local governmental agencies,and last butnot least Japanese and 
U.S. businesses located within the state. 

The main goals of the Japan Program are to expand and utilize, 
simultaneously, the knowledge and talents contained within the institu- 
tion and facilitate economic development while furthering research and 
learning which can be applied for the improvement of the quality of life. 
It strives to demonstrate and, at the same time, reap the rewards of 
cooperation between industry and academia for both parties 

The program addresses the immediate need of the private sector 
while looking to long-term improvement of the economic vitality of the 
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State. Thematically, the University of Alabama Japan Program focuses 
upon cooperation between academia, state and local government, and 
industry. The program's ainns reach beyond both locations (Alabama 
and Japan) to include the economic, political, and cultural environments 
in which both entities operate. 

Formally identified as an administrative unit in 1986, the Japan 
Program is founded upon two complementary initiatives: (1) curricular 
and faculty developmentand(2)economicdevelopment. Majorachieve- 
ments can be seen following upon the two initiatives. The first of which 
is the realization of recruitment efforts to bring Japanese industry to the 
state and the ensuing cooperation in multiple areas of research, and the 
second achievement is the realization of one of the few comprehensive 
Asian /Japanese studies programs in the region that offers significant 
curricular and extra-curricular activities. 

• History — A series of independent events associated with a change in 
the President of the University of Alabama in 1980 led to the inception of 
the Japan Program. The new president had experience in establishing a 
Japan Center in North Carolina and encouraged both the academic and 
development initiatives which he met upon his arrival at the University 
of Alabama. As recruitment for Japanese industry intensified in 1985 the 
two initiatives becamemore closely involved and the Japan Program was 
established in 1986 to allow for closer coordination in both dimensions. 
The General Motors Corporation-University of Alabama relationship 
(not included in this chapter) served as a model for University of 
Alabama-private sector cooperation with regard to Japanese industry. 

• Organizational Structure — The University of Alabama, the state's 
oldest comprehensive university, enrolls 18,0(X) students making it the 
second largest in the state. 

The Japan Program is a unit of the University of Alabama. Both 
cooperate with other institutions throughout the state, region, and the 
nation as well as in Japan. Partners with the University of Alabama in this 
effort are the U.S. Department of Commerce, Japan-South East United 
States Association, the State of Alabama Governor's Office, the Alabama 
Development Office, the AlabamaChamber of Commerce, the Industrial 
Development authorities of Alabama, the Alabama Gas Corporation, the 
Alabama Power Company, the major Alabama banks and businesses, 
and the local city councils and mayors' offices. 

• Corporate Partners— The main corporate partner is JVC in Tuscaloosa. 
JVC America, Inc.,an Alabama corporation, headquartered inTuscaloosa, 
is a wholly-owned subsidiary of Victor Company of Japan, Ltd. It owns 
fully-automated manufacturing facilities, representing a facilities 
investment in excess of $130 million on a 100-acre site which employ 
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approximately 500 people in Tuscaloosa, 20 of whom are Japanese. The 
JVC Magnetics America Co. division produces videocassettes, magnetic 
tapes, and floppy discs. The JVC Disc America Co, division produces 
compact discs in CD Audio, CD Graphics, CD Video, CD ROM, and 3" 
CD formats. The markets for these products include domestics and 
foreign consumer videotape markets, U.S. videotape duplicating/ 
dubbingindustry, U.S, computer software industry, U,S. record industry, 
and the U.S. information industry. They also produce CD-ROM and 
magnetic tape. 

The linkage was begun between top management and the UA 
President through the university's involvement in recruitment, leader- 
ship in cooperative research, provision of needed personnel services, and 
assistance in community relation. The JVC response consists of contribu- 
tion to the academic, cultural, and research programs and activities of 
UA students, faculty, and members of the greater UA community in 
Tuscaloosa and Alabama. JVC also works at the regional level and in 
Japan to promote further Japanese investment in Alabama. 

In addition to JVC, other major companies involved include Sony 
and Mitsubushi. Smaller companies involved include American Th rust- 
boringCorporation,Tratech,Thermalex,Inc.,Honda-AllLock,Coilplus, 

Inc. and other joint ventures. 

• University Organization — Out of a recognition for a need in the 
flexibility and adaptability that allows growth, the Japan Program has 
chosen to have for itself a leadership group comprised of the President, 
Vice-president for External Affairs, and Associate Vice-President for 
Academic Affairs. The leadership group has spawned a number of 
commissions and committees, in addition to standing academic commi t- 
tees, which advise in matters of concern and participate in planning, 
implementation, and evaluation of Japan Program activities. This group 
collaborates with the Hammita Commision (described below). Indi- 
vidual members of the leadership group serveasad visor to the Governor 
and on the advisory boards of local and state agencies. 

Operationally, the leadership group deals directly with the cooper- 
ate partner in monthly meetings to determine areasin which cooperation 
is desirable. Modification as needed are then decided at monthly 
meetings (or special meetings if needed) between local JVC management 
and UA vice presidents. Ongoing academic and community education 
programs are reviewed by the vice-presidents of the leadership group 
through regular weekly meetings which are in turn shared with the 
president at appropriate intervals 

• Ha mmi ta Commission — ^Serves a s an impor tan t commun i ca tion mecha- 
nism which allows input from many sectors to ensure a prosperous and 
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amicable relationship among business, academia, and the community at 
large. The group includes the Governor, Director of Alabama Develop- 
ment Office, the Mayors of Tuscaloosa and neighboring Northport, 
Chair}>ersons of the Chamber of Commerce and the Tuscaloosa County 
Industrial Development Authority, presidents of the Tuscaloosa and 
Northport City Councils, publisher of the Tuscaloosa NEWS, President 
of Stillman College, Superintendent of the Tuscaloosa City Schools, 
bankers, UA administrators, and JVC management personnel. 
• Programs — Collaboration between JVC and the UA are in the specific 
areas of information technologies involving new materials, software, 
and information storage. The UA units and faculty involved are from 
physics, chemistry, engineering, and library sciences. The UA-JVC joint 
research agreement will enable an exchange of UA faculty and JVC 
technical staff to work at respective facilities and laboratories. 

Many specific activities have emerged from this effort. A few are 
listed here: 

Joint research in information technologies both in new materials (involv- 
ing faculty in engineering, chemistry, and physics), use of existing 
hardware (involving faculty in the Graduate School of Library Sciences) 
and development of new software (involving faculty in Romance Lan- 
guages) that will result in new business ventures for the UA and JVC. 
This MINT (Magnetic Information Technology) program includes an $8 
million laboratory facility, a $2 million super Chair, and several new 
faculty research positions. 

Private sector scholarship for Alabama residents to study at UA in 
engineering and business. 

External funding made available from the U.S. Department of Education, 
the Japan Foundation, the Japan-U.S. Friendship Commission for cur- 
riculum development, library development, faculty development as a 
result of joint initiatives and cooperation between academia and private 
sector. 

The private sector has already hired approximately 35 graduates in 
engineering and businebs. 

The academic initiative has simultaneously resulted in the follow- 
ing ongoing activities: 

Active student exchange programs at Chiba University, Kansai Univer- 
sity of Foreign Studies, and Dokkyo University'. 

New world business concentration in the College of Commerce and 
Business Administration with various world area specialties including 
japan/Asia. 

Faculty supported to go to and come from Japan through Fulbright 
research/ lectureship and scholar-in-residence program of the Council 
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for the International Exchange of Scholars (CIES). 
• International Competence— Japanese language training is offered 
upon request to Alabama businesses and to the West Alabama commu- 
nity at large and is only one of many conferences, lectures, seminars, and 
festivals open to the public/private sector. Topics range from informa- 
tion about Japan, its people, society, culture, and how todobusiness with 
the Japanese. 

As a result of the various initiatives upon which the program is 
based and continues, it can be safely concluded that the leadership in the 
University of Alabama, the private sector, and the community recog- 
nizes that international competence is a must for the economic vitality of 
the state. 

On campus the collaboration has resulted in (a) a new research 
activity in areas and discipline associated within information technolo- 
gies both as usersand in the development of software and new materials; 
units involved range from the Graduate School of Library Sciences and 
Romance Languages Department to the College of Engineering and the 
Departments of Physics and Chemistry; (b) new research activity in 
economics and international trade and commerce; and (c) new area 
studies major in Asian Studies that touches students and faculty through- 
out the institution. 

Similarly, in the private sector, collaboration has resulted in in- 
crease in local investn\ent in land, facilities, and employment with plant 
expansion from the initial magnetic tape facility to compact disc facility 
and the development, through joint research, of new software and 
materials to be marketed in Europe and the United States. The impact for 
the private sector of local communi ties enjoys both the economic impact 
of increased employment and the cultural and educational impact of a 
Japanese presence. 

• Problems and Advantages— The advantages far outweigh problems, 
as can be seen. Problems, of course, do exist. 

Academic/private sector cooperation requires many new and dif- 
ferent reporting channels within the university. The program has had to 
deal with the traditional conservatism of parts of the academic leader- 
ship. For example, questions arise over how faculty who work with the 
program are affected in terms of tenure and promotion, or how new 
faculty hirings conflict with established departmental priorities for non- 
international specialists. 

Advantages of the academic/private sector cooperation may be 
seer 'hrough U A faculty engaged in new research in materials, software 
development, and software applications, sometimes through release 
time and sometimeson a consulting basis. In addition to the professional 
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and financial benefits of their actual research, supported trips to research 
facilities in Japan are viewed by faculty as a distinct benefit of academic/ 
private/sector cooperation. The coop>eration also furthers the interests 
of Japanese companies to expand research and development capabilities 
beyond Japan by means of Japanese management personnel who give 
lectures on campus and within the community which in turn serve to 
increase understanding of Japanese business practices and to demon- 
strate in concrete terms the world business environment in which we are 
operating. 

• CAFLIS Case Study 5 

State University of New York, The College at Paltz Language 
Immersion Institute. Prepared by Henry Urbanski, Chairman, Foreign 
Language Department, and Director, Language Immersion Institute 
State University of New York, The Collegeat New Paltz, New Paltz, New 
York. 

• Overview — The Language Immersion Program was created in 1981 to 
provide opportunities for the busy adult learner to study and gain 
survival skills in one of 16 languages in the shortest possible time. 

Since its beginning, over 16,000 people have participated in the 
combined Summer and Weekend courses on campus, at nearby Mohonk 
Mountain House; at the Sheraton City Squire Hotel in New York City; in 
Nice, France; Montieux, Switzerland; and Seville, Spain. This program 
has helped i!S to establish the State University College at New Paltz as a 
language learning center in the Northeast. It has also contributed to the 
dramatic increase in enrollments in the Foreign Language Department's 
regular language courses on campus in the last eight years. 

The Program is directed primarily toward the public at large, but 
college and high school students are frequent participants. Most of the 
participants are adults from all walks of life who set aside a weekend or 
a two-week vacation period to "immerse" themselves in the language of 
their choice. 

• Programs — The Immersion Program offers 16 languages - Arabic, 
Chinese, English as a second language, French, German, Greek, Hebrew, 
Italian, Japanese, Polish, Portuguese, Russian, American Sign Language, 
Spanish, Swedish, and Yiddish. Courses are offered at elementary 
through advanced levels, and class size is small - between 5 and 12 
participants. 

From the outset, the Immersion Program has recognized the need 
for rapid progress in its courses. The program attracts people with 
varyingbackgrounds,nccdsand aspirations. Some participants come to 
prepare for an imminent trip abroad, refresh and improve outdated 
language skills, or to develop language skills in their work. 
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Virtually no English is used, even at the beginning level. Vocabu- 
lary, grammar and structure are taught in a natural, conversational 
context. By constant use of the language over many continuous hours, 
participants progress with astonishing rapidity and find considerable 
gratification in their own success. 

• Summer Course — ^The intense two-week summer format permits 
participants to enroll in any one session or in a sequential combination of 
sessions. Classes n^t 5 days a week, 5 hours each morning, for a total 
of 50 contact hours. The total number of hours equals or exceeds those 
of regular semester course, so participants desiring college credits may 
earn 3 undergraduate credits per two-week session. 

Participants are assigned oral presentations and written exercises 
and compositions daily. The College's Language Lab is available in the 
afternoons, and participants are assigned lab work. In the evenings, 
films video-tape sessions and social events encouraging use of the target 
language are scheduled. The sessions conclude with a graduation 
banquet including skits and songs in the students' targeted language. 
Al so, presented to the students are certi f icates attesting to the completion 
of 50 hours in the language at the college level. 

• Weekend Courses— The popularity of the Summer program led to the 
establishment of weekend courses during the academic year. Currently, 
23 weekends are offered on campus, in New York and at Mohonk 
Mountain House. Individual weekends are self-contained units, but 
since several levels are offered, many students enroll for a series of 
weekends or come back for more instruction at a later date. Each session 
consists of fifteen hours of instruction beginning on Friday evening and 
extending through Sunday at 2 p.m. 

Lunch with the instructors is an integral part of the program; and 
extended coffee break on Sunday enables all groups to mingle. At the end 
of each weekend, participants have the option to purchase thebooks they 
used during class and cassette recordings which accompany the text 
materials. Each weekend course is the equivalent of one-third of a college 
semester of work, and one undergraduate credit may be earned. 

• Language Vacations— The success of other programs has encouraged 
us to pursue a new avenue in intensive foreign language instruction - the 
language cruise. The Language Vacation became a reality in 1986 with 
a cruise to the Caribbean on the Queen Elizabeth II. We offered 50 hours 
of intensive conversation and instruction during this ten-day cruise. 
Virtually everything on the trip - shipboard activities, meals, visits to 
ports, shopping, etc. - provided unlimited opportunity to use the tar- 
geted languages of French German and Italian. 
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The best place to learn a language is in the country where it is 
spoken, so the Immersion Program recently added summer "language 
vacations'' in Nice, France and Seville, Spain, and language camp for 
teenagers in Switzerland. Other courses are also offered. 

• Achievements — Over the years, several multi-national cooperation 
have sent employees to study languages in the Immersion Program. In 
recent years p>eople from Phillips Laboratories, Volvo International, 
AT&T, Cosmair, IBM, Osram Corp, The New York State Power Author- 
ity, the United States Army, New York Office of Mental Health, and the 
New York Board of Education have studied various languages in the 
Immersion Program. 

The Immersion Program has had a significant economic impact on 
the community and college. The College benefits from the extensive 
radio and televisi<"n advertising which the Immersion Program con- 
ducts. The advertising constantly brings the college to the attention of the 
public and projects a positive image of its services to the community. 

Obviously, one cannot learn a foreign language in one weekend or 
even a series of weekends. Fluency is developed over a long period of 
time. Most significant, however, is the fact that the participants enjoy the 
processand come out confident in their ability to learn the language. The 
decline in foreign language study that prevailed only a few years ago in 
this country has begun to be reversed in this region, and the Language 
Immersion Program of the College at New Paltz is pleased to be able to 
do its part to bridge the language gap. 

• C AFLIS Case Study 6 

Corporate Fellowship and Internship Program, National Advisory 
Council on Business Education. Prepared by Edith Katz, Assistant 
Executive Director of External Affairs Council for International Educa- 
tion Exchange, New York, New York. 

• Overview — ^TheCouncilon International Educational Exchange(CIEE), 
the 40 year old preeminent provider of traditional high quality academic 
programs abroad, has in recent years broadened its focus to include the 
development of exchange programs in business and the professions. 
Convinced that there isa growing awareness on the part of the corporate 
sector of the need to develop managers equipped to operate globally, 
CIEE endorses the growing propensity among American and foreign 
firms to become involved in the education process of future corporate 
leaders. 

• Creation of the National Advisory Council on Business Education 
(NACBE) — The NACBE, a group of distinguished business, academic 
and former government leaders, was convened by CIEE in 1987 inprder 
to elicit the support of the business community for internationalized 
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business education. We sought members of distinction whose presence 
would create visibility for our message, and met at least one of the 
following criteria: 

0 a mme with wide recognition nationally and intematior\ally, if 

possible. 

0 an executive of a corporation in a position to deliver internships to 

students and young professionals. 
0 an eminence grise, retired head of a large corporation who might 

have time to devote and whose support carries weight. 
0 representatives of prestigio . J acadenuc institutions or government 
who could lend their names, but not necessarily do anything. 
Charged with the responsibility to convene the advisory group 
were two corporate leaders previously known by CIEE executives and 
were well-known and associated in major businessorganizations. It took 
one year to put together a committee of about twelve corporate and 
academic leaders. 

• The Corporate Fellowship and Internship Program— The NACBE met 
in September 19^7 to consider ways to foster internationalized business 
education. It - as recommended that a project be developed in which a 
number of corporations would be invited to participate by providing 
students and employees with fellowships for international study fol- 
lowed by internships offering practical work experience. As a result, 
three members of the committee, high level executives of AT&T, Chase 
Manhattan Bank, and Pfizer Hospital Products, came forward and each 
offered to provide a staff member to work with CIEE in a task force to 
create this program. 

This Program is designed to be a collaborative effort between the 
CIEE staff and representative multinational corporations to develop a 
combined fellowship (for academic study) and internship (for practical 
training) program. The focus of the program is to be on the training of 
students for effective functioning in international business careers, as 
well as on professional development of young managers in the sponsor- 
ing corporations. 
Team Aims: 

0 To explore fellowship and internship alternatives, building on 
existing CIEE academic study opportunities in the field of interna- 
tional business. 

0 To consider program design options. 

0 To investigate interest levels of a core group of multinational 

committed to participate. 
0 Significant Design Factors: 
0 Language competence. 
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0 Culture awareness. 

0 An integrated international academic study and work experience 

Team Recommendations: 
0 Initial program should be reciprocal. The sponsoring corporations 

should send and receive students and/or employees for study and 

intemship)s. 

0 Business and society should be integrated with a practical training 
experience (minimum six months). 

0 Flexible program participation will best seive the corporations' 
needs and should include: undergraduate students, graduate 
students, and young professionals from within sponsoring corpo- 
rations or outside. 

0 Appropriate foreign language proficiency (set level) should be 
required of applicants. 

0 CIEE and sponsoring companies should set screening selection 
standards 

0 Sponsoring companies should commit meaningful work projects 

with solid mentorship. 
0 Education components should be tailored to participants with both 

technical and non-technical backgrounds. 

The above recommendations were accepted and an action plan was 
adopted. 

0 Current Status — AT&T started off in 1989 by selecting a young Japa- 
nese employee to inaugurate their program. CIEE arranged for an 
academic program at the University of Pennsylvania and the young man 
isnowpursuinganinternshipwith AT&TintheU.S. Catalogs have gone 
to the 200 CIEE member colleges and universities announcing the 
awards of competitive Pfizer and AT&T fellowships in Japan for 1990 
spring, summer and fall semesters, and Chase Bank internships to soon 
follow. 

0 Future Plans — This program was to have been expanded to China and 
will certainly go to Spain, where CIEE business programs are already in 
place, as soon as the sponsoring companies are ready to receive interns 
at their operations in those countries. Future linkage programs are on the 
drawingboard between the U. S. and Germany, Mexico, Southeast Asia, 
and Italy. Mean while NACBE and CIEE staff are soliciting other compa- 
nies to join the team to support reciprocal business education programs 
in existing settings or to develop new ones in other countries. 
• CAFLIS Case Study 8 

Moran, Stahl and Boyer Intercultural Training and Consulting Services. 
Prepared by Gary M. Wederspahn, Dir. ctor. Design and Development 
Moran, Stahl and Boyer, International Division, Boulder, Colorado. 
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• Overview— The globalization of the marketplace in the 1980s is an 
inexorable and irreversible process that is rapidly changing the very 
nature of business and conmerce. Business risks and opportunities 
increasingly transcend national and cultural boundaries. The new global 
manager must be able to nwnage these risks and take advantage of these 
opportuniHes. This requires a broader scope of awareness, clarity of 
vision and depth of understanding than was the case in the past. It also 
demands new attitudes, knowledge and skills. 

During the 1950s and 1960s, the United States donunated the world 
economy. By the early 1970s, they had developed and extensive network 
of foreign subsidiaries around the worid . By the 1970s, Europe and Japan 
had rebuilt their economies and caught up with the United States in 
several areas, particulariy in manufactured goods. In the 1980s, the 
American dollar rose rapidly, exports declined, and Japanese and Euro- 
pean imports surged. The Japanese and European companies were able 
to establish their position in the U. S. market. 

Faced with increased foreign competitionathome and abroad, U.S. 
corporations turned to private training and consulting firms to help 
prepare their personnel for the cross-cultural challenges of international 
business. The case study describes the oldest and largest of the firms 
providing cross-cultural services in the private sector. 
• History— Moran, Stahl and Boyer's (MS&B) international services 
division began in 1962 as the Center for Research and Education (CRE), 
a non-profit organization that pioneered the establishment of the cross- 
cultural training and research field in the United States. After 20 years of 
providing services to largely public sector and private voluntary agen- 
cies, it was acquired by MS&B and combined with Overseas Briefing 
Associates and Michael Tucker and Associates. The consolidation of 
resources gave it an exceptionally broad scope of capabilities including 
management consulting, assessment, research, training, and counseling. 
Since 1979, it has been focused nearly exclusively on the needs of the 
major multinational corporations. It has conducted programs on over 80 
countries and its client list includes over 70 companies, most of which are 
in the top Fortune 500. Currently, it has training facilities in London, 
New York, Colorado and Tokyo and conducts programs at clients 
locations throughout the United States, Europe and key countries in Asia 
and Latin America. 

• Goals- The goals of each training program are determined through a 
process of consuUatiO]^. with the client and program participants Xo 
identify their specific needs, concerns and interests. Although each 
program's goal are custom-tailored, there are general goals shared by all 
programs and a learning sequence strategy that links them together. 
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0 Cultural awareness: to become aware of the key cross-cultural 
concepts essential to effective intercultural business relations; also, 
to become aware of one's own "cultural baggage" and its influence 
on one's behavior and attitudes, 

0 Cross-cultural business skills: to learn and practice specific skills 
essential to effective job performance in the foreign cultural envi- 
ronment. 

0 Cross-cultural adaptation skills: to learn practical techniques for 
the prevention, cure and/or management of cross-cultural stress 
and shock. 

• Resources— A wide array of MS&B resources are used by its multi- 
cultural corporate clients. Although each training program and consult- 
ing service is customized, the services can be grouped into the following 
categories. 

0 Business globalization consultation — Programs are provided to 
raise the level of global awareness of top management and to link 
business strategies, management systems and human resources 
policies/ practices to the global corporate mission. 

0 Expatriate assessment and selection — For a company to succeed 
abroad, expatriates who can adapt and perform well in the foreign 
culture need to be carefully selected. 

0 Foreign language instruction— Training programs are conducted 
in more than thirty foreign languages. 

0 Expatriate predeparture training— Individualized and highly par- 
ticipative training programs are offered for families assigned to live 
and work overseas. 

0 Foreign business seminars— Training programs are offered to im- 
prove the effectiveness of executives doing business with people 
from other cul tures in the Uni ted States as well as in other countries. 

0 Foreigners to the United States— Training programs are provided 
to foreign employees and their fanrdlies assigned to the United 
States. 

• Achievements— Over its 27 year history MS&B has trained thousands 
ofexpatriatesand international business travelers. Follow-up surveys of 
"graduate" of these cross-cultural programs report an easier and faster 
adjustment to the realities of life and work overseas and a higher level of 
job performance. Twelve months into the foreign assignment, 92% of 
those surveyed indicated that they would recommend the training to 
other expatriates. 

Their enhanced effectiveness and performance results in signifi- 
cant savings and financial gains for the multinational corporation. Al- 
though most majormultinationalcompaniesexperienceand early return 
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rate from foreign assignments of less than five percent among career 
personnel the financial loss of each failure is very high. The Conference 
Board estimates this rate to be about four Hmes base salary. Therefore a 
failure of a $60,000 salaried employee means a loss of $240,000. 
• ImplicaHons for Academic/Private Sector Collaborations— Moran, 
Stahl and Boyer's services are an alternative to academic programs and, 
therefore,ostensiblyrepresentscompetitiontocorporate-university part- 
nership projects. In reality, however, MS&B provides a valuable link 
between the business and academic worlds. It utilizes the skills of many 
university professors (especially those with practical intemadonal busi- 
ness experience and/or country-specific expertise). 

As a private international business, MS&B shares common values 
and outlooks with the multinational corporations. Yet, necessity, it also 
keeps abreast of the recent developments and research findings of the 
academic community. Therefore, it is well positioned to be a bridge 
between the two. 
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Chapter 10 



The Process of Internationalization 
at Minority Institutions 

JOSEPH L OVERTON 



Other chapters have discussed the issue of internationalization as 
it applies to the vast nnajority of institutions of higher education in the 
United States. However, there is another segment of the educational 
system whose primary responsibility has been to provide a system of 
higher education for American minorities. The largest of these groups is 
the institutions that service the African-American community. These 
institutions are usually referred to as the Historically Black Colleges and 
Universities (HBCUs). This chapter will focus on the progress of inter- 
nationalization at these institutions. 

As the 20th century draws to a close, the United Sta tes can look back 
on a number of significant international events that have affected its 
position as a world leader and which will help shape its role in the 21st 
century. Two World Wars, the Cold War, the Korean and Vietnam 
conflicts, thecollapseoftheSovietUnionandCommunism,theriseof the 
Third Worid, and the global economic revolution are factors which have 
changed the U.S. from the world's most powerful economic power to the 
greatest debtor nation in the world. 

America is being forced to change. It is still the global leader with 
the potential to guide the international community of over 170 nations 
into the 21st century. Or it can stand by and allow the leadership role to 
pass to Japan, the European community or other potential economic or 
military powers. 
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To lead, the United States needs leaders trained to understand and 
take charge of the economic, political and social forces which will control 
or influence the path of the international community in the 21st century. 

The future generationof American leaders iscurrently being molded 
by an educational system which maybe unable to train sufficiently the 
next generation of leaders for international leadership roles. A congres- 
sional committee recently stated: ...the well-being of the United States, 
its economy and long range security, is dependent on the education and 
training of Americans in international and foreign language studies and 
on a strong research base in these areas." (1 ) The committee went on to 
say . .knowledge of other countries and the ability to communicate in 
other languages is essential to the promotion of mutual understanding 
and cooperation among nations. . (2) In the final draft of a document 
on international education, the Association for International Education 
Administrators stated: "No undergraduate degree program can be 
considered adequate for today's and tomorrow's students if it does not 
require a minimal study of the international and global context within 
which graduates will live and work in the decades ahead." (3) 

Other countries are moving ahead of the United States in the area 
of international education. On a visit to over a dozen major Japanese 
universities in 1989 the key word in education was "internationaliza- 
tion" which had been mandated by Mombusho (Japanese Ministry of 
Education). Not everyone knew what the term meant, but everyone 
knew that Mombusho wanted 100,000 foreign students studying in 
Japan by the year 2000. In 1989 there were more than 20,000 foreign 
students in the Japanese educational system. The concept of "interna- 
tionalization" was important to Japan, a country which had gone from 
being a defeated country in World War 11 to becoming one of the most 
powerful international economic forces in less than 50 years. 

The United States has no equivalent to Mombusho. Our educa- 
tional system is highly decentralized and is operated either as state or 
local public institutions or private educational systems. All of these 
institutions can then be subdivided even more according to race, sex, 
religion, etc. Leadership and direction of the U.S. educational system is 
not always clear. Yet what is clear is that internationalization of the 
American educational system is thecritical factor in the U.S. maintaining 
its position as a world force in the 21st century. 

Minority institutions, such as the HBCUs, provide a vital function 
of educating those groups of individuals which have traditionally been 
excluded or ignored from the mainstream of the American educational 
system, "...the fact that there is a relative absence of participation of 
minority students (African-Americans, Hispanic, Asian, and Native 
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Americans) continues to go unnoticed and unaddressed in academia/' 
(4) 

Although PIBCUs account for only 3% of all students enrolled in 
higher education in the U.S., they enroll 16% of all African-American 
students. (5) Furthermore, they have produced 70% of all Black gradu- 
ates, 50% of all Black business executives and elected officials, 75% of 
African-Americans holding Ph.D.s, 80% of Black federal judges, and 85% 
of the Black physicians in the United States. (6) 

Although these are impressive figures reflecting the success of the 
HBCUs, there is still much information that is not known about their 
roles in the educational process. As the Congressional Report Service 
stated in its report on HBCUs . .it should be emphasized that much of 
the available data on the HBCUs are often inconsistent, incomplete, or 
unavailable.'' (7) A simple example to illustrate this point is that the U.S. 
Department of Education states that there are 99 HBCUs in the U.S., 
while the National Association for Equal Opportunity (N AFEO) lists 117 
HBCU members. 

Historically Black colleges and universities are classified as either 
public or private institutions. Although 60% of them are private, 72% of 
their enrollment is in the public institutions. Their sizes are relatively 
small, ranging froman average of 1,054 students in the private schools to 
3,555 in public HBCUs. (8) 

Another interesting feature of the HBCUs is their funding sources. 
According to the Congressional Research Service Report "HBCUs re- 
ceive a larger percentage of their revenues from the Federal Government 
than do all higher education institutions." (9) Furthermore, "A fifth of 
the overall HBCU revenues come from the federal government, in 
contrast to slightly less than an eighth of the revenues received by all 
higher education institutions from federal sources." (10) 

The question of funding is important to note because publ ic HBCUs 
rely more on federal funding and less on tuition and fees than do the 
majority of public institutions in the Uni ted States. This is because of the 
fact that minority students in the U.S. have traditionally been less able to 
afford paying for a higher education than the majority of Americans. 

Therefore, government funding is going to play an important role 
in the efforts of Black institutions to improve the educational skills of 
their students. In efforts to internationalize the educational system at 
HBCUs more reliance is placed on government assistance. However, 
HBCUs are seeing a change in govcnmient funding sources. For the 
1985-86 period federal revenues declined while state revenues for HBCUs 
increased. (12) Yet, the federal government is still the most important 
source of outside funding for both the public and private HBCUs. 
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To strengthen the federal government's commitment to Black 
institutions. Presidents Carter, Reagan, and Bush issued Executive Or- 
ders 12232, 12320, and 12677 respectively. They directed various federal 
agencies to increase the participation of HBCUs in government agencies. 
It is interesting to note that the two federal agencies that have contributed 
the largest percentages of their budgets for higher education to HBCUs 
are USAID (13%) and the Department of Education (10%). (13) 

There was an agreement signed between USAID and N AFEO; and 
according to NAFEO, 'The core objective of the Cooperative Agreement 
is to increase the participation of HBCUs in USAID programs through 
familiarization with the USAID overseas mission and project develop- 
ment process." (14) 

In assessing the internationalization process at Historically Black 
Colleges and Universities the components used by the Association of 
International Education Administrators (AIEA) are: 

L administration 

II. faculty and curriculum 

III. study abroad and international exchange programs 

IV. foreign students and scholars 

V. technical assistance and international development (15) 
• Administration 

For internationalization to occur at Black institutions the most 
important element must be the support of the administrators. The higher 
the position of the administrator the greater the support of the process of 
internationalization shouldbe. Without administrative support interna- 
tionalization at HBCUs will not be successful Administrative support 
can take the form of financial commitment, establishing an administra- 
tive office to coordinate and lead the process of internationalization, 
giving official support for a commitment to international education by 
incorporating it into the institution's mission statement, or encouraging 
faculty and other administrators to seek outside support or funding. 

Yet at HBCUs the weakest commitment to international education 
comes from the administrators of these institutions. According to one of 
the top officials of the International Section of the U.S. Department of 
Education, one of the most serious reasons why HBCUs are not applying 
and receiving more funding grants for international programs is the 
general lack of commitment and strong leadership on the part of the top 
administrators of Black institutions to internationalize their schools. (16) 
This thinking closely corresponds with one of the statements made in the 
AIEA Guidelines in which it said "If the goal is to create a strong 
international dimension, institutions should provide an administrative 
arrangement which permits effective leadership to evolve towards 
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accomplishing this purpose/' (17) This tends not to be the case at many 
HBCUs. 

An examination of the mission statement of HBCUs will often show 
an omission of any mention of internationalization. Often administra- 
tors will say that it is not one of the top prioritiesof the university or there 
is no possibility of funding for international programs. 

If one were to look closely at the funding applications for interna- 
tional grants that are received by the U.S. Department of Education from 
HBCUs, one would see that the initiatives come primarily from faculty. 
Unless these applications receive strong, continuous support from their 
administration, the programs will ultimately fail when the successful 
faculty grant writer moves on to another institution. (18) 

Currently, less than 5% of the applications sent into the Department 
of Education for funding for the Undergraduate International Studies 
and Foreign Language grants programs comes from HBCUs. Yet, the 
most common reason given by administrators at HBCUs for not estab- 
lishing international programs is the lack of funds that are available. 
• Faculty and Curriculum 

The second component that must be considered in attempting to 
internationalize HBCUs is the faculty and curriculum each of which will 
be considered separately. 

The faculty is one of the strongest assets that Black institutions have 
in their efforts to internationalize their schools. Very often the percent- 
age of foreign faculty at an HBCU campus is significant. These faculty 
could be utilized to develop international programs or to help interna- 
tionalize the curriculum. However, they tend to be considered only for 
their academic degree. As an example, a teacher from India with a degree 
in mathematics will only be asked to teach mathematics without consid- 
eration of international background that could be used by the institution 
to establish linkage programs with universities in India or give lectures 
on Indian culture or history through a series of international campus 
festivals or programs. 

Another resource that should not be overlooked is the large foreign 
shident body found on HBCU campuses. NAFEO estimates that 10% of 
the student body at HBCUs are from foreign countries, especially lliird 
World countries. (19) 

Faculty at Black institutions tend to be the leaders in international- 
izing both the student body and the curriculum. Yet, without the support 
from the top administrators, the process is going to be very slow and 
difficult. 

One way of judging the progress of internationalization at HBCUs 
is to examine the curriculum at each institution for its international 
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content. Specifically, one should look at the degree majors that are 
offered at each HBCU. Such a study was done by N AFEO, which listed 
each HBCU and the majors offered. On the chart listed below I have 
selected the major degrees that have a predominantly international 
content. Next to each major 1 have listed the number of HBCUs that 
currently offer these major programs. The chart lists only those pro- 
grams in which a student can obtain a degree. It does not include courses 
of an international content or focus for which one cannot cam a degree. 
For example, Morgan State University offers courses in both the Japanese 
and Arabic languages, but a student can't earn a degree in either 
language. Therefore, Japanese and Arabic are not listed on the chart. 

Likewise, political science was excluded from the chart. Although 
political science majors are usually required to take some international 
courses, such courses are not the dominant component of a degree in 
political science. It may be interesting to note that only slightly more than 
half of the HBCUs (69) offer a degree in political science. 

Finally, the figures on the chart represent levels of degrees offered 
from certificates, bachelors and masters degrees to the doctorate at the 
117 HBCUs included in this survey. 



Major Degree Offered at HBCU 

African Studies & Research 

Afro- American Studies 

Asian Studies 

Caribbean Studies 

Ethnic Studies 

Foreign Languages 

French 

Geography 

German 

International Studies 
International Business 
Latin American Studies 
Modem Language 
Muslim World Studies 
Russian 
Spanish 



Number of HBCUs Offering Degree 

1 

8 

1 

1 

0 
22 
28 
12 

8 

7 

2 

1 

8 

1 

1 

30 



The completed data from which the above figures were derived 
reveal some interesting information. (20) For example, only one Black 
institution in the United States, Howard University, offers a degree in 
African Studies. Only one HBCU, Grambling State University, offers a 
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degree in Asian Studies. No HBCU offers a major degree in an indig- 
enous African language. Of all the HBCUs only seven offer degrees in 
International Studies; of these, only three, Morgan State University, 
Howard University, and Stillman College offer Masters degrees in 
International Studies. Only two Black institutions, Morgan State Univer- 
sity and Howard University offer a degree program in International 
Business; of these two institutions only Morgan offers the Masters degree 
in International Business. 

What thechart strongly suggests is that African-American students 
who wish to pursue academic degrees in the international fields will find 
very few HBCUs that can meet their needs. 

An examination of the content of the core curriculum at the HBCUs 
can help to determine the progress of internationalizing these educa- 
tional institutions. A random sampling of the catalogs of 71 HBCUs was 
done to see if any courses with an international content were part of the 
general education requirements. This would indicate that there hasbeen 
some progress in introducing international education into the school 
curriculum. 

The focus on the general education requirements was to anower 
two questions: Was there any foreign language required of all of the 
students to meet the general education requirements? Were there any 
courses with a dominant international content that were required to 
satisfy the general education requirements? 
The results of the study arc as follows: 
Foreign Language as a General Education Requirement 
48 schools did not require any foreign language 
23 schools did require some foreign language 
Courses with a Predominantly International Content 
54 schools did not require any foreign language 
17 schools did require at least one international course 
The sample results indicate that most HBCUs do not require their 
students to take any international courses or foreign languages as a 
prerequisite for graduation. 

What the two charts seem to indicate is that African-American 
students who wish to pursue academic degrees in the international area 
or wish to be exposed to a minimum of international education will be 
hard pressed to find a Black institution that can meet their needs. The 
choice for HBCUs then becomes clear. They can begin to internationalize 
their curriculum or see more Black students turn to non-HBCUs for their 
educational training. 

A further problem could arise for Black institutions that tradition- 
ally had largo foreign student populations, especially from Third World 
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nations. Often the international student population at HBCUs can be as 
high as 10% of the total student population for the undergraduate 
schools. In the graduate programs, the enrollment percentages are often 
higher. For example, foreign students n^ke up 15% of the graduate 
school enrollment. Many of these students are coming to the United 
States to earn degrees in business or other areas that they can use when 
they return hon^. These students are increasingly looking for degree 
programs with international content, such as international business 
management. If the HBCUs do not adjust their curriculum to meet the 
changing needs of the foreign students, these students will begin to look 
at non-HBCUs for their degree programs. 

Another group of students that HBCUs are attempting to track are 
both White and other non-African-American students. Again, these 
students are looking for degree programs that wi/ l enhance their career 
opportunities. Since students are finding that there :s £\n increasing need 
for some international training in many jobs today and m the future, they 
will seek out those institutions which offer the best tTcuning, 

If HBCUs are to remain somewhat competitive, Aey must modern- 
ize and internationalize their curriculum. This is a process that must 
involve both administration and faculty. This is a prxe?s which needs 
to be applied to both HBCUs and non-HBCUs. 
• Study Abroad and International Exchange Progran*!! 

The third component which is an important featui ? of internation- 
alizing the educational institutions is study abroad progi erTis and inter- 
national exchanges. This is one of the weakest links in the international- 
ization process at the HBCUs, Formanystudentsatminority institutions 
must work on a part-time basis to stay in school, they can't c^fford to take 
time off from their jobs to participate in study abroad programs. 

The Council for International Educational Exchange (CIEE) has 
identified what it calls 11 barriers which it feels have impeded minority 
access to international opportunities, especially study abroad or ex- 
change programs. As sumn^rized in Dr, Carter's article the 11 barriers 
are: 

1, program structure 

2, language requirements 

3, length of study 

4, finance/cost of program 

5, rigid on-campus requirements 

6, marketing 

7, admission requirements 

8, lack of support of faculty/dcpaitment 
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9. campus culture 

10, state legislature-mandated requirements 

11. difficulty in transfer of credits 

However, thesel 1 barriers seem tobemoreappropriate to minority 
students at non-minority institutions. 

The most important barrier listed by CIEE that would apply to the 
Historically Black Colleges and Universities is the cost factor. Another 
barrier that is not listed could be the simple lack of study abroad 
programs on HBCU campuses. The irony of this is that HBCUs are the 
traditional recipients of large numbers of foreign students; yet, they 
rarely send stiadents abroad. The occasional exception to this would be 
the students who are sent abroad on Fulbright grant programs. Some 
Blackinstitutionshave established enviable records in this regard. Over 
the last four decades Morgan State University has been awarded over 70 
Fulbright Study Abroad awards for its students which is one of the 
highest number awarded to any educational institution in the United 
States. However, the credit for this success belongs to a faculty member's 
many years of dedication to the concept of the importance of interna- 
tional education to minority students. 

Dr. Holly Carter, in her article, suggests that media coverage is 
partially responsible for African-American students not wanting lo 
study in Asia, especially Japan, because of their (Japanese) hostile atti- 
tude towards minorities. (23) Yet, my experience has shown that Black 
students have an interest in all parts of the world, including Asia. In the 
development of study and travel abroad programs and in modifications 
to the curriculum, HBCUs need to have the input of students as well as 
faculty and administrators. 
• Foreign Students and Scholars 

Minority institutions need to use the potential resources that they 
have on their campuses such as the foreign students and the foreign 
scholars. Both groups could contribute significantly to the success of any 
travel and study abroad programs by providing the networking needed 
to set up these types of programs at foreign universities. 

Since foreign students make up a significant part of the student 
body at HBCUs (generally about 10%), they can have an impact on the 
overall view that minority students have of other cultures. Usually 
foreign students belong to a Foreign Students Association on the cam- 
puses. This organization can help create an international atmosphcrcon 
the campus by holding festivals, having its members give talks on their 
countries, and by intermingling on a day-to-day basis with the rest of the 
student body. 
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• Technical Assistance and International Development 

The National Association for Equal Opportunity in Higher Educa- 
tion (NAFEO) and USAID have developed a cooperative agreement in 
which USAID will assist HBCUs in participating more fully in develop- 
ment and research projects abroad. NAFEO's function will be to help 
coordinate and act as the liaison between its member institutions and the 
various Federal programs of not only USAID but other Federal agencies 
as well. Through NAFEO the HBCUs will be able to develop more 
quickly the necessary skills to participate in overseas projects. This, in 
turn, will increase the internationalization process at the minority insti- 
tutions by giving them the expanded expertise in many international 
fields as they relate to technical and scientific projects. 

• Innovative Programs at HBCUs: Morgan State University and the 
Consortium-A Case Study 

One of the primary reasons given for the lack of internationaliza- 
tion at minority institutions is the cost factor. However, some HBCUs 
have participated in Consortium or Coof)erative Education programs 
which have allowed institutions to develop programs that they might not 
otherwise be able to offer. The Consortium or the Co-Operative Pro- 
grams provide a means for offering major programs at institutions which 
otherwise would not have the financial resources to hire sufficient 
faculty or provide adequate library resources for such programs. 

A case in point is the Consortium or Co-Operative Education 
Program in metropolitan Baltimore. It encompasses seven colleges and 
universities: Morgan State University, Towson State University, Coppin 
State University, Johns Hopkins University, Goucher College, Loyola 
College, and Notre Dame College. It includes both private and public 
institutions. Under this program any full-time student at any of these 
institutions may take arc not available on their campus. As an example, 
Morgan State University is the only institution to offer courses in the 
Arabic language. Students from these other member institutions can 
take these courses free of charge. 

A number of years ago Morgan State University wanted to offer an 
undergraduate degree program in International Studies. The decision 
was made to make the program inter-disciplinary for two reasons. First, 
it was felt that a true international program must cut across disciplinary 
lines in order to give the students a broad, international background. 
Although the program was to be housed in the Department of Political 
Science, it was to use courses in the Department of Business, Foreign 
Language, History, and Art. The second reason was financial — no one 
department on campus could afford to hire all the experts needed to 
teach the wide variety of courses offered in the program. 
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In order to offer an International Studies degree that was indeed 
international, it was decided that the students should be offered the 
option of specializing in a geographic area. Since Morgan could not 
possibly provide special courses in all geographic areas, it was decided 
to develop a program where, if a student wanted to specialize in Asia, for 
his/her International Studies degree, the student would take the core 
courses at Morgan. Then the student would take several courses at 
Towson State University which hasa strong Asian concentration. Towson 
would offer courses which were not being offered at Morgan. There 
might also be some courses on Asia offered at Johns Hopkins University 
which the student could elect to take for credit. 

Using this Consortium or Co-Oj:>erative Education program, Mor- 
gan was able to offer an in-depth undergraduate degree program in 
International Studies which used the faculty and library facilities of 
seven institutions at no additional cost to Morgan State University. 

On the graduate level Morgan State University, Towson State 
University and the University of Maryland, Baltimore County created 
the Baltimore Graduate Consortium in Foreign Languages and Linguis- 
tics. Under this program the three schools pool their academic strengths 
in their sp>eciai areas of expertise to create a core curriculum. In this 
program students at any one of the three campuses must take their core 
courses at all three universities. However, their degree would be issued 
by their home institution. 

These types of cooperative agreements or the North Carolina 
Consortium for International and Intercultural Education, or the other 
similar consortia can provide the means for establishing international 
programs at HBCUs with little or not costs. The programs are popular 
wi'h state and local governments because they prevent costly duplica- 
tion of courses and programs while, at the same time, providing students 
with a much greater selection of educational offerings. They also can 
serve to provide the HBCUs with access to the resources of the larger 
educational institutions in their area. 
• Funding Opportunities 

One of the links that needs to be strengthened at Historically Black 
Colleges and Universities is that between the institutions and outside 
sources of funding. One or the reasons why NAFEO was formed in 1969 
was to coordinate strategy and programs for the 117 member HBCUs. 
NAFEO has been a very effective spokesperson for its membership. 

Realizing the importance of international education, NAFEO has 
even established an International Section. To promote international 
education at its member institutions, it has periodically attempted to 
internationalize both the administrators and faculty at these institutions 
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by sponsoring travel abroad programs to introduce Ihem to other cul- 
tures and to establish a network of contacts between these minority 
universities and educational institutions in other countries. The opera- 
tions of NAFEOare funded both by the Federal government and thedues 
of its members. 

Other major sources of funding for international programs are 
USAID, the U.S. Department of Education, the Council for the Interna- 
tional Exchange of Scholars, and the Council for International Educa- 
tional Exchange. The last three groups are the main sources for funding 
under the Fulbright program*. 

The Fulbright program is probably the most significant and posi- 
tive step taken by the U.S. government in the last four decades to foster 
international education and understanding. It provides funds for faculty 
to travel abroad for research, lecturing or both. It also provides funding 
for foreign faculty to visit American universities to lecture or teach for 
little or no cost to the host institution. It also offers grants for administra- 
tors to travel abroad. In particular, CIES sponsors the Fulbright Interna- 
tional Education Administrators award grants for American administra- 
tors to visit educational institutions in Japan, Korea and Germany. 

As mentioned eariier one of the major Fulbright programs involves 
sending college graduates abroad for a year to leam about other cul tures 
and conduct research. This has been an important program for HBCUs 
as have the other Fulbright programs. They provide the HBCUs with a 
potential pool of future faculty who already are aware of the benefits of 
international education. 

In order for Historically Black Colleges and'Universities and other 
minority institutions to be successful at the process of internationaliza- 
tion, they must realize its importance to the future and be prepared to 
make the necessary commitment to modernize and internationalize their 
educational institutions. 

The commitment must come from the top echelon of the adminis- 
trations and must include a willingness to use the necessary resources of 
their universities and colleges to achieve these goals. Support for faculty 
efforts at internationalization needs to be strong and continuous. 

The financial resources needed by the HBCUs are often available 
from both government and private sources. However, the institutic /S 
must create an office which is then given the responsibility for writing the 
grant applications and coordinating the institution's efforts to develop 
international programs. 

It can be seen that, even in an era of declining resources, opportu- 
nities for internationalizing the curriculum can be achieved. This re- 
quires a concerted effort on the part of administrators and faculty in 
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order to prepare the leaders of the future, especially those that will 

emerge from the HBCUs. 
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Chapter 11 



Developing a Strategy 
for Internationalization 
in Universities: Towards 
a Conceptual Framework 

JOHN L. DAVIES 

The considerable expansion of international activities in universi- 
ties over the last decade is a phenomenon closely linked with financial 
reduction, the rise of academic entrepreneurialism, and genuine philo- 
sophical commitment to close cultural perspectives in the advancement 
and dissemination of knowledge. The principal task of this chapter is to 
examine some of the managerial and organizational ramifications of 
internationalism in universities, particularly in respect of the formula- 
tion, delivery and institutionalism of strategy. Two conceptual frame- 
v/orks are used, based on the work of Keller (1983) and Davies (1990) as 
a means of exploring these aspects, and conclusions drawn by the author 
for R&D and consultancy projects and through experience of institu- 
tional life are presented for consideration. 

Through the chapter, for the sake of brevity and space, reference is 
made to things like "international effort." This is a shorthand term to 
encompass under- and postgraduate education, research, consultancy, 
technology transfer and continuing education. It is quite appreciated 
that different detailed emphases need to be put on particular manage- 
ment practices for each of these elements. 

We also assume that the international market is highly competitive 
forall these university activities, and that universitiesare therefore being 
driven into entrepreneurial modes of behavior at a corporate level which 
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do not necessarily sit at all easily with the traditional collegial and 
bureaucratic culture of institutions. Areas of tension are explored as 
appropriate. 

Finally, wedonotdiscussthedetailedcharacteristicsof the services 
offered by universities. Instead, we focus on critical areas of decision- 
making and organizational functioning and those factors which may 
either facilitate or retard development. 

Factors in the Development 
of International Strategies in Universities 
It is convenient to use Keller's framework (1983) to conceptualize 
the principal factors in this arena. An adaptation of this is briefly 
summarized in Figure 1: two sets of factors are identified in the devel- 
opment of international strategy, external and internal. Let us consider 
the components of the six elements, 
• University Mission 

All universities have missions, explicit or implicit (Da vies 1987) to 
be found in various locations (mission statements, policy papers, presi- 
dential reports, prospectuses). It would seem to be logical that a univer- 
sity espousing internationalism should have clear statements of where it 
stands in this respect, since mission should inform planning processes 
and agendas, resource allocation criteria; serve as a rallying standard 
internally; and indicate to external constituencies a basic and stable set of 
beliefs and values (Davies 1985). Among the issues for universities here 
are the following: 

0 Why does it espouse internationalism: is there a genuine belief in 
the advancement of international harmony, multi-culturalism, or 
are the motivations primarily for economic and financial gain? 
Given the financial vagariesofintcmationalism,a deep philosophi- 
cal commitment, coupled with the belief that such activity signifi- 
cantly enriches scholarship would seem to be necessary, though 
certainly financial survival is not to be disparaged! 
0 What is the scope of internationalism? l5oes it cover the whole 
range of university activity- under- and postgraduate teaching; 
continuing education; research; consultancy; technology trans- 
fer — or is it focused in particular areas? Universities should have 
explicit positions on these, since mission is as much about declaring 
what is not to be done, as what is to be done. 
0 Are there particular focal geographical points for a university's 
international endeavors, e.g., specialization in specific regions like 
Latin America, Near East or whatever? Decisions on this are 
complex and may be conditioned by size, tradition and more 
eclectic considerations like specific links by individual professors. 
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0 Some focus may .^:her desirable to gain specialized cultural 
language, historical, political and economic perspectives, and de- 
vote scarce resources to this end. Certainly for consultancy activi- 
ties and specialized curriculum, Bus may be so, 

0 Is internationalism to be a thoroughly pervasive part of instihi- 
tional life or essentially marginal in nature? If the former, one 
would expect to see policies and practices in curriculum, finance, 
personnel, marketing, and research consistently devoted to the 
international ethic: to this we shall return, , 

0 Is mission explicit in terms of student outcomes, capabilities? This 
would encompass elements such as experiential learning in other 
cultures, language competence; the abilities to operate effectively 
in other cultural settings, an in international arenas; and indepen- 
dence of thought and action. 

Significant debates on values clearly underline all these areas of 
mission, together with a sense of what is feasible. 

• Strengths and Weaknesses 

Keller focuses here on programs, personnel and finance, and the 
general contention is that many practices in these areas have been 
developed by universities for purposes not of internationalism per se, 
but of general institutional management. They may therefore not be 
entirely supportive of, nor consistent with the international effort of the 
institution. Specific approaches may thus need to be evolved. 

• Programs 

0 There are other critical issues such as: 

Is internationalism all pervasive in the curriculum, or at least as 
pervasive as it needs to be to ful fill the mission of the university and 
the needs of an international group of students? Too often one sees 
programs in business or law with a strong international student 
body which teach very nationally/system oriented bodiesofknowl- 
edge which are demonstrably irrelevant to students, say, from 
Saudi Arabia or Chile. It might even be argued that intensive 
recruitment of overseas students to alleged international programs 
borders on the unethical. 

0 Is language training a central element in programs? Which lan- 
guages and for what reasons? How are languages linked to other 
studies in, say, business or law? At what level are they taught, and 
what prerequisites are needed? Is overseas practice an integral 
part? 

0 Full-time programs usually encompass students from the home 
country and overseas, which may well imply difficult needs, learn- 
ing agendas and patterns, behavior and expectation. Are program 
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leaders and tutors able to manage such diversity adequately? 
0 Providing full-time students with exposure to the international 
dimension may encompass the above, together with a period of 
study and/or work practice overseas. The integration of this 
period into the rest of the program provides a challenge in terms of 
planning, supervision, complementarity/ relevance of study, and 
assessment. Here we see a wide spectrum of approaches from (a) 
the thoroughly integrated joint degree with student transfer on a 
systematically programmed basis and often a common curriculum 
and assessment to (b) a much looser arrangement largely based on 
credit recognition. Universities recognize the massive resource 
consumption of (a) compared with (b), and also the lack of flexibil- 
ity to student mobility this implies. 
0 Providing the increasingly large part-time student body with inter- 
national exposure poses different problems, at under- and post- 
graduate levels. There may not be time or will by student and 
employer to include languages in, say a part-time MBA. An in- 
depth experience in a foreign institution or company, may not be 
feasible. 

It is evident in all the above, a r.umber of imperatives emerge. The 
first is for flexible academic structures based on modularity or 
semesterization to facilitate interdisciplinary student movement and 
credit accumulation and transfer. The second is for an academic interna- 
tional audit of programs at institutional level to ensure that key interna- 
tional elements arc present and appropriate in all courses being ap- 
proved or coming up for period review. It is relatively straightforward 
to produce such an audit check-list consistent with mission: to gear all 
programs to it is a longer job. The third is a course development process 
v;hich is acutely a ware of this dimension, and a faculty which is oriented 
towards its achievement. 
• Personnel 

Effective delivery of internally oriented programs qualitatively 
depends on faculty members and non-academic colleagues, in terms of 
attitudes, skills and knowledge, Kuusi (1992), observes research has 
always been international in nature, and it has always been crucial for 
researchers to be communicant members of international networks to 
sustain their vitality and place at the frontiers of knowledge, through 
personal contacts, exchange of publications and re;x)rtsandconferences. 
Traditionally, teaching and administration havo probably been less 
internationally oriented. 

Internationalism provides a series of challenges for the personnel 
policy of an insti tu' ion. Many new or larger tasks are created, including: 
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0 International marketing for studenlsanprojectsandgeneral grants- 
manship and entrepreneurship. 

0 Management of intf^malional programs - admissions, assessment, 
student mobility, housing and social facilities for a multicultural 
student body, student services, 

0 Design of international and multi-cultural programs, development 
of materials, distance learning (Daniel 1992). 

0 Teaching in different languages and/or in different cultural set- 
tings. 

0 Financial n^nagement: fee collection, multiple income flows. 
Many existing staff may be able to do the above effectively: many 
may not, so an ongoing process of staff development becomes important 
for all categories of personnel. This may include language training, 
country briefings, regular secondments/sabbaticals, faculty exchange 
programs of a structural and explicit nature, general orientation semi- 
nars, "business/administration" seminars. This is generally unsystem- 
atic at present. Much is on the job in the heat of the situation and learning 
curves may be nearly vertical! The case for men':orships is strong. Some 
courses may be set up by staff development officers, some by profes- 
sional groupings on a national basis. It still has to be conceded that many 
existing staff are inadequate for these tasks, even though they are 
perfectly adequate for others. The hiringof external specialists, either as 
full-time staff or as consultants or agents (in the case of in-country 
business development) may be inescapable. Indeed, the internationally 
oriented university is an entrepreneurial one, with multiple objectives, 
and to expect all staff to implement multiple objectives personally is a 
recipe for the widespread dissipation of energy and specialist capability. 

It also has to be recognized that internationalism produces chal- 
lenges of a contractual nature, encompassing, for example: 

0 Working unsociable hours. 

0 Teaching overseas through conventional vacation periods, 

0 Reduction in research time, with consequences for promotion 
prospects, 

0 Possible danger to person. 

0 Working in various locations- 
Contracts for staff, it seems, must thus be varied for particular 
circumstances, and not standard. Rewards of a financial nature need 
serious consideration, both to compensate for workload, an to reward or 
act as an incentive to staff to generate business. Staff who may be 
extraordinarily successful on the entrepreneurial side of international 
work may not have the same opportunity to publish as other staff: this 
implies additional promotional criteria/mechanisms should be found in 
order not to discriminate against certain staff. 
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InstituHonshavefolloweddifferentlinesoninternationalism. Some 
have espoused it in grand strategic terms, and it assumes the status of a 
central institutional priority pursued with vigor in all domains. Person- 
nel policy thus becomes an instrument to this end, and here we would 
expect to find significant attention and financing devoted to staff devel- 
opment, rewards, formal and structured staff exchange, etc. Other 
universities may prefer a more collegial approach, relying on the intrin- 
sic professionalism and self interest of staff to carry the institution 
forward. This choice is, of course, apparent across various other ele- 
ments of internationalism also, and we shall return to it later. 
• Finance 

Internationalism raises many significant questions for university 
financial management. As has been observed, some universities may 
well see international business as a means of ensuring financial integrity, 
when faced with problems of declining units of resource for home 
students, governmental pressures to maximize student throughput and 
the uncertainty of research funds. It could be argued that the search for 
full-cost overseas students was the first major manifestation of this in the 
early 1980's. Now, we see income accruing to the university from a wide 
range of international sources such as, for example: 
0 overseas student fees 

0 student related grants (e.g., TEMPUS, ERASMUS) 
0 project grants (e.g., ESPRIT, COMETT) 

0 consultancy overseas (e.g.. World Bank, companies, governments) 
0 continuing education programs overseas 
0 research projects 

0 technology transfer - licensing to overseas companies 

0 franchising courses to colleges in other countries 

0 agency arrangements 

Potentially then, we have rich sources of incomes. 
However, to realize this fX)tential, universities need to develop 
appropriate positions on a number of critical issues, such as: 

0 International business really has to be self-funding eventually. If 
not, it simply becomes a drain on the base budget of the university, 
affecting conventional teaching and research. 

0 Separate accounting or absorbed into existing accounts. 

To achieve income, investment expenditure has to be put up first. 
This may cover a range of items: e.g., marketing and ad vertising for 
student and business; substantial travel budget; staff development 
budget; information system; agency fees; new appointments; insti- 
tutional development in franchise colleges overseas. Pump-prim- 
ing and loss leading clearly cannot last indefinitely. 
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0 The pricing of services needs careful consideration: it is not 
mechanically derived from cost, but needs to be sensitive to the 
nature of the market itself; the ability of consumer to pay; govern- 
mental restrictions in overseas countries (e.g., on tax); cultural 
conventions; what other providers are offering; extent of repetitive 
business. 

0 University departments and centers clearly need financial incen- 
tives to make it worthwhile to operate internationally - fee credit; 
return of overhead, fair share of surplus (if any). 

0 Issues of limited liability and risk cover in case of work performed 
overseas. 

0 Much overseas income is unstable in nature, and needs to be 
worked at continually, especially in the face of increasing compe- 
tition. Franchise institutions may easily decide to go independent; 
the university may have to work exceedingly hard to collect rev- 
enue (from students or companies); and exchange rates may fluc- 
tuate, turning healthy surpluses into depressing deficits. It follows 
that permanent ongoing expenditure built on unstable financial 
foundations should be viewed v/ith great care. 
In short, intemationalisnri produces considerable challenges for 
university financial management. It is, however, likely that dependence 
on international finances is probably irreversible once started. Nonethe- 
less, the university needs to be wary of sustaining commitment to 
projects beyond the point where continuing income is questionable. The 
product life cycle is probably sensibly borne in mind in this context. 
• Organization 

As is the case with other facets of entrepreneurialism in universi- 
ties, the delivery of international services may take place through normal 
organizational units, or through specialist organs created for the pur- 
pose. We would normally expect to find the following patterns: 

0 Departments and faculties are principally set up to undertake 
under- and postgraduate teaching and research, and it follows that 
overseas students in these categories will normally be educated 
through these organs, which are the locations of academic staff 
expertise, and the necessary processes. A great deal of continuing 
education for overseas also is located here, and research and 
development projects of certain types. 
0 The delivery of industrial research and technology transfer may, 
however, be split between departments and specially designed 
organizational forms such as centers, institutes or spinnovation 
centers, university companies or incubation centers. The assump- 
tion here is that traditional departments are not set up for the more 
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0 volatile entrepreneurial activities requiring specialist personnel, 
swift responses, business financi ng. This may also be true of larger 
multidisciplinary projects of continuing education overseas which 
may best be handled by specialist centers. 

0 Apart from specialist units to handle both national and interna- 
tional work, it is clear that research contract offices and industrial 
liaison offices have a significant role to play in the technical and 
financial development of overseas contract work. Whether all the 
existing expertise is present is another point. 

0 International offices have become especially significant of late in 
the generation of contacts and intelligence, on which subsequent 
business flows - whether in terms of overseas students, contracts 
for R&D. This is usually paralleled by a Vice Rector holding a 
portfolio for international affairs. 

0 Increasingly, universities may confront the problem of large num- 
bers of potential undergraduate students in overseas countries 
without the cash to travel to Europe, Australia or US, but without 
sufficiently large local system to provide education in situ. This 
gives rise to institutional partnerships, franchise arrangements 
overseas with local colleges, branch campuses in particular coun- 
tries or joint degrees. A whole host of issues arise- i^ere such as: the 
selection of the local delivery center; up front investment; continu- 
ing staff and materials development and support; customizing the 
curriculum; marketing; ensuring acceptable standards of delivery 
and assessment; and ensuring good quality staffing. Each of these 
could be the subject of a long discussion. 

Finally, we should note the organizational tensions apparent in the 
above. These include: 

0 Difficulties of long range control of franchise operations. 

0 Problems created by central marketing units developing business 

at a rate beyond which those responsible for delivery can cope. 
0 Fragmentation of effort between central organs and departments. 
0 Staff overload. 

0 Equitable sharing of costs and revenues. 
Hopefully, these problems are resolvable over time: we return to them 
later in the chapter. 

• Externally Perceived Image and Identity 

Thisisthemirrorofthefirstinternalfactordiscussed (mission). The 
issue may be simply stated: it is not too satisfactory for a university to 
have and to believe in a mission impregnated with internationalism, if 
external constituencies with which the university purports or hopes to 
do business, neither: 
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0 know of the mission, nor. . . 
0 subscribe to it, nor indeed. . . 

0 believe in the credibility of the institution to deliver all or part of it. 
In short there is a difference between university rhetoric and the 
perceptions of reality held externally. 

There is, of course, no doubt whatever about the international 
credentials of many universities in teaching or research, though in 
particular detail, the reputation may be based on professors long since 
departed! It is newcomers to the scene who may have the greatest 
problems in convincing a skeptical audience, though success certainly 
breeds success. 

A number of factors are important here: 
0 What does the university choose to emphasize in its marketing and 
hence its market positioning? This may be quite different for 
different national markets for international students. The con- 
sumer is seeking a fit between perceptions of his own status and 
those of the institution. 
0 Its "propaganda" should clearly be . ealistic, and not extravagant in 

claims of pedigree or achievement. 
0 How does the institution find out what its standing is in the eyes of 
(potential) consumers? In the end, there is no substitute for per- 
sonal dialogue and negotiation as a means of clarifying under- 
standing. 

• Trends and Opportunities in the Market Place 

The international market place is clearly complex and volatile, in 
terms of national cultures; national an international developments in 
education, finance and politics; labor markets; conventions and legal 
prescriptions. It is obvious to say that universities need to he aware of 
changing trends and opportunities in the market place, but quite another 
thing to realize this. 

Inevitably, an institution will reconcile itself to the fact that it will 
have to segment its international market and focus on particular oppor- 
tunities. These might relate to, for instance: 

0 A particular geographical region or country, on which it will 

become especially knowledgeable. 
^ Specific international or intergovernmental institutions with wl; 'ch 

it will endeavor to undertake continuing business. 
^ A specific segment of its own work which will receive prioritized 
treatment and support, say agricultural economics, bio-medical 
sciences or business studies. 

In respect of the segment, or a combination of segments, the 
university will then become authoritative in terms of: 
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0 key influentials to work with 
0 cycles of decision-making 

0 grant rules in terms of negotiations and grant acquisition 

0 emerging trends in science, the economy, politics and funding 

0 which could be the basis of future business 

0 financial policies/techniques appropriate to the segment 

0 sources of information and leads for new developments 

This approach, of course, does demand selectivity and targeting, 
and a considerable amount of discipline and application throughout, 
which might not sit easily with the eclecticism of collegiality. 
• Assessment of Competitive Situation 

Universities are undoubtedly in a competitive market internation- 
ally, and the nature of the competition will differ in terms of the market 
segments exemplified in the previous paragraph, and also in terms of 
various types of activity such as undergraduate and postgraduate edu- 
cation, sponsored research, technology transfer and continuing educa- 
tion. Some markets will already be presided over by a major provider 
and some by a cartel of local institutions, or a cartel of local and other 
national institutions. Some may be populated by several providers, none 
of whom has secured a particular advantage - and so on. 

Universities thus may play different roles in competitive positions 
internationally, for instance, as 

0 Leaders - they decide the conditions under which other players 
operate. 

0 Challengers - they take on the leaders and hope to supercede them. 
This normally requires substantial investment of various kinds. 

0 Followers - they are content to do business at an acceptable level of 
activity ^nd under acceptable conditions. 

Strugglers - they are unable io break effectively into a market; 
income just will not sustain ongoing efforts, and additional expen- 
diture is not possible. 
0 Nichers - they find a particular market segment untenanted by 
others, and secure a near monopoly positions for a specialist 
service. 

What specific roles an institution might play in particular markets 
is not only a function of its own capabilities, but also the competition's 
strengths and weaknesses. A detailed assessment of these would thus 
appear to be necessary before too much effort and expenditure is com- 
mitted - and failure to do this is a common weakness amongst universi- 
ties. A number of factors relating to competitive strengths and weak- 
nesses would need tobeasscssed comparatively, includingin no particu- 
lar order of importance: 
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0 mission and tradition 

0 experience and expertise in particular market segment 
0 successes and failures - and why 

0 institutional style of negotiation, influencing, and doing business 
0 knowledge of market segment, including its power structure 
0 committed resource to segment ' 
0 financial buoyancy, costing and pricing policy, and ability to com- 
mit pump-priming funds 
0 characteristics and quality of services offered, including develop- 
mental help, back-up, to clients 
0 big names 

0 ability and flexibility to enter into consortia and alliances. 

Thislastpointlssignificantsinceit may offer CO nsiderablescope for 
networking - if it can endure to each partner's advantage. 

The above seems to call for a strong competitive urge and analytical 
capability on behalf of universities. Leading institutions and professors 
have always had this in specific areas. Developing this to a corporate 
level is , however, a quantum leap, of which not all are capable. 

• Reflection 

The formulation of a coherent international strategy is thus not at 
all easy. The risks are considerable - to reputations, finance, and also in 
goal displacement. Implementation issues are another area to which we 
now turn. 

• Institutionalization of Approaches to Internationalization in 
Universities 

Whilst, as we observed, universities have traditionally been inter- 
nationally minded in terms of research and scholarship, the focus and 
implementation of this has often been at the departmental or individual 
level. When we consider the factors currently fuelling internationalism, 
the pace and ferocity of the imperative isastonishing. This in turn seems 
to necessitate the adoption of more proactive modes of policy formation 
and institutionalization of these policies. 

Institutionalization may be viewed along two dimensions (Davies 

1990) 

0 Some universities will take aboard international elements in a 
sporadic, irregular, often knoc-jcrk way, with many loose ends in 
terms of procedure structure. Others will develop precise explicit 
procedures in an ordered and systematic manner. There is thus a 
spectrum from the ad hoc to the highly systematic. 

0 For some universities, internationalism is essentially a relatively 
marginal activity-an interesting and stimulating addendum to a 
predominantly regional or national focus. For others. 
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internationalism is highly central to their work and pemieates 
every aspect of institutional life. We thus have anothei spectrum 
from marginality to centrality. 

These two dimensions can be combined in a matrix (see Figure 2), 
and universities may place themselves in one or other of the four 
quadrants. Let us describe briefly some of the typical operating charac- 
teristics of institutions in each quadrant. 

• Quadrant A: Ad Hoc — Marginal 

The amount of international business is relatively small: some 
overseas students; a small amount of consultancy or continuing educa- 
tion. Research linkages will largely be confined to motivated individuals 
and arrangements for changing and financing are variable and unsys- 
tematic. A weak data base exists on opportunities, competitions and 
trends in the international market place and little systematic assessment 
of opportunity occurs. 

• Quadrant B: Systematic — Marginal 

The amount of business is still relatively small, but is well orga- 
nized. Areas of international activity are precisely identified, and 
correspond with fields of internal strength and market opportunity. 
Projects and effort are focused on particular market segments in which 
the university will endeavor to become expert and niche marketing is 
usual. Costing and pricing are accurate and realistic. A small number of 
institutional agreements are meaningful and work. MIS and supporting 
procedures are clear and relevant. Staff training is limited but related. 

• Quadrant C: Ad Hoc— Central 

The amount of international business is considerable across a 
number of different categories and a wide range of market segments and 
client groups. Whereas there may be some strong areas, marketing is 
usually ill-focused. Curriculum may not be particularly geared to 
international issues in any coordinated way. Acceptance of projects is 
usually on a knee-jerked basis. Costing and pricing are eccentric. There 
is a tendency for a sizeable number of institutional agreements, many of 
which are not operational but largely rhetorical. Central marketeers 
often financial imperative is strong. Tensions are rife. Support services 
are often not geared to considerable international effort, and ground 
rules change with bewildering rapidity. 

• Quadrant D: Central— Systematic 

There is a large volume of international work in many categories, 
which reinforce each ether and have intellectual coherence. The interna- 
tional mission is explicit and followed through with specific policies and 
supporting procedures. The data base is extensive and regularly up- 
dated. Agency arrangements exist in overseas countries, as do partner 
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institutions for the delivery of progranris, with clear and effective operat- 
ing procedures. Personnel and curriculum policies are continually 
appraised and readjusted to support the international effort. Financial 
management is highly systematic, as are inter-institutional liiikages. 
Substantial financial commitment to international projects is apparent. 
A dedicated organizational structure to support a range of international 
efforts is in place, and the tension exists between these organs and 
mainstream faculties is usually constructive. Reward and incentive 
mechanisms are propeHy used. Some important points arise in the 
context of this framework 

0 Universities should be able to locate themselves at an appropriate 

position on the matrix - honestly! 
0 Most universities will start their international endca vox s in Quad- 
rant A. If the external pressures towards international 
entrepreneurialism are strong and finances precarious, speedy 
development will usually ensue, resulting in corners being cut. 
Movement to Quadrant C is then usual. 
0 In this case, universities may remain in C for some time before 
hopefully moving into Quadrant D where some stability may 
develop, often as a result of firm leadership. 
0 If external circumstances are not too severe, a movement from A to 
B is more likely, so that system may be put in place before planned 
expansion into D. This is probably a preferred route in an ideal 
world, but not always possible. 
0 Universities, apart from identifying where they are in terms of A, 
B, C, or D, should also ask where they want to be, and plan the move 
accordingly. 

It is worth using a conceptual framework Guch as this to reflect on 
the dynamics of internationalization, rather than merely go hell-bent on 
the creation of policies and structures and in beating the bushes for 
business. 
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DEFINITIOxN OF INTERNATIONAL E^UCATlOxN 

Chapter 12 



The Need for a Definition 
of International Education 
in US. Universities 

STEPHEN ARUM and JACK VAN DE WATER 



What is "international education?" We use the term more and more 
yet seem to pay less and less attention to what it means. Why? Do we 
assume everyone knows what it means and agrees with the way we use 
it? Has it become so generic that it docs not require any definition? Or 
is the term "international education" so ambiguous, so nebulous, that it 
defies anyeasydefmition so it receives noneat all? This chapter explores 
these questions, traces the use of the termand prior definitionsof it before 
proposing a definition based on recent developments. The goal is to give 
the professional international educator an understanding of how the 
term evolved and provide the basis for further efforts leading to a 
common definition and a consistent use of the term. As we look to the 
future, it is increasingly important to define the terms that define our 
emerging profession and work toward a higher level of understanding 
regarding what we mean when we use the term "international educa- 
tion." 

This chapter is 'vritten from the perspective of U.S. higher educa- 
tion. We do not intend any slight to our colleagues from other educa- 
tional systems and we recognize the need to broaden our scope. That, we 
hope, is a chapter for a future publication. 

This is a time of transition and tension for the international dimen- 
sions of higher education in the United States. The transition is not 
proceeding smoothly, but a fundamental shift is taking place. Educa- 
tional institutionsare beginning to realize that international interdepen- 
dence is a present reality, not an abstract theory. This realization is 
producing remarkably diverse responses. Colleges and universities are 
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examining general education requirements, administrative structures, 
promotion and tenure ix)licies, accreditation standards, cultural diver- 
sity, student services and other dimensions of education, all within an 
emerging international framework. 

The transition is impeded by thehistorical ethnocentrism of Ameri- 
cans caused by our huge land mass isolating us from other countries and 
discouraging us from learning foreign languages. We have also ignored 
much of the rest of the world historically by our perceived need to 
concentrate our energies on creating a unified and developed country 
from masses of immigrants from all over the world. The underlying 
tension related to this transition is also the result of a lack of financial 
resources to be applied to the process of change. Assigning a higher 
priority to international programs and services implies an increased 
commitment of resources. For most colleges and universities, this 
involves internal reallocations, external funding, or both. 

The transition isbcing forced upon us by the rapidly changing role 
of the U.S. in the world. Our national self-sufficiency is now only an 
historical memory. We are increasingly dep>endent on an international 
or global economy. One has only to read a regional, state, or city 
newspaper to see the impact of foreign events on our daily lives. 
Instantaneous communication around the world is now a reality chal- 
lenging our ability to communicate and understand our allies and 
enemies, as well as to be able to resolve conflicts with them. 

These changes are now so pervasive that our educational institu- 
tions have begun to come to grips with this increasing interdependence 
and to consider its relationship to teaching and learning. The process of 
change has, as usual in U.S. higher education, produced diverse re- 
six)nses and made generalizations difficult. It is not difficult, however, 
to recognize that "international education" is now a significant compo- 
nent of the educational process and hasa highei priority than at any other 
time in this century. 

What remains difficult is to defin the term "international eciuca- 
tion," to have a consistent frame of reference in regard to describing the 
changes taking place, and to clarify communication in the process. And 
these difficulties become increasingly imix)rtant as more an^ more 
people become involved in the debate as to how to strengthen the various 
components of education that have an international dimension. 
• Confusion in Defining International Education? 

"International educafion" has become a common term in U.S. 
higher education. It has gained widespread acceptance, although the 
generic use of the term causes considerable confusion, because it is 
employed in a variety or ways that may be conflicting or at least 
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inconsistent. The concept ''international education" means different 
things to different people. In article after article, in report after report, 
and at conference after conference, the terms used to refer to the interna- 
tional dimension of education vary tremendously. 

For example, Qifton Wharton, former president of Michigan State 
University and chancellor of the SUNY system, introduced his talk at tlie 
1983 meeting of the American Association of State Colleges and Univer- 
sities by saying: 

I am not going to attempt here any lengthy or rigorous definition of 
what I v^ill be calling 'international education' or, for occasional 
variety, 'global education/ There hasbeen so much attention to the 
matter lately, ranging from state level debates like that conducted 
by Nev^ York's Board of Regents to national bodies like the Perkins 
Commission, that any practicing educator ought by nov^ to have a 
pretty fair idea of v^hat v^e arc talking about. (1) 
But do v^e have "a pretty fair idea of v^hat v^e are talking about"? 
R. Freeman Butts, professor emeritus of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, believed that "international education" had an "imprecise 
meaning;" 

To be sure, it has often had an imprecise meaning, because so many 
different people have assigned different enterprises to it in the 
course of its usage. ..Much of the trouble in the past has been that 
the term has had multiple and often vague connotations for many 
different types of activities. (2) 

To make matters v^orse, professionals and non-professionals alike 
use some of the foUov^ng terms interchangeably: international educa- 
tion, international affairs, international studies, international programs, 
global education, multicultural education, global studies, the interna- 
tional perspective, and the international dimension. Hov^ever, they all 
probably agree wi th Stephen Bailey's point that, "Vague, ambiguous and 
multifaceted as it must remain, the phrase international education' 
v^arrants our concern and sustained attention/' (3) Bailey's remark 
about the confusion over terminology in 1963 is even more relevant 
today. 

It is interesting to speculate why there has been so little concern for 
amoreprecisedefinition. Little need hasbeen felt for definitional clarity, 
because each constituency has seen international education from a 
different perspective, and rarely have they had the need to see it as a 
whole or totality. Thus, what difference would it make what you called 
the totality? Such holistic or integrated vision in most academic matters 
is, unfortunately, more the exception than the rule. This lack of definition 
may have served its purpose, encouraging everyone to do his or her own 
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thing. Also, the youthful period of the growth of international education 
has required so much energy to develop all of the many aspects of 
international education that little time was available for the difficult task 
of definitional clarity. 

With the maturing of international education over the last 40 years, 
it is time to initiate discussion of a set of definitions for international 
education and its constituent parts. Hopefully, this effort will encourage 
others to refine the definitions still further, until eventually a consensus 
is developed. In the process, a greater awareness of the need for a 
definition will enable the proponents and particip?nts of international 
education to talk more knowledgeably among themselves and, eventu- 
ally, to a broader population. Students of international education should 
also be the beneficiaries of a clarity of terminology heretofore missing. 
Attention to defining terms should also facilitate communication be- 
tween the practitioners and funding sources such as the U.S. Congress 
and private foundations. These sources need to know what it is that 
proponents are advocating when they use certain terms. 

For example, Herman B. Wells, former president of Indiana Univer- 
sity, in analyzing the reasons for the non-funding of the International 
Education Act of 1966 concluded that: 

One of the readier explanations involves terminology: 'interna- 
tional education' on the legislation was confusing to some mem- 
bers of Congress, who perceived the Act, not asa support of the U.S. 
educational community respxjnsibilities, but as a direct contribu- 
tion to the development of education in other nations. 'Another 
piece of aid legislation,' was a complaint commonly heard on 
Capitol Hill, indication that funds for overseas development were 
considered to be already sufficient. (4) 

Lack of precise understandings of terms like "international educa- 
tion" can, therefore, have serious consequences. What, then, is interna- 
tional education? An examination of what or who the term "international 
education" describes in U. S. higher education reveals that there arc some 
fairiy consistent patterns emerging. Let us examine several definitions 
of the term "international education.'' 
• Definitions 

In the literature on international education there are two types of 
definitions: one type discusses the ultimate purpose or rationale for all 
the people and programs involved in international activities and Lhe 
other focuses on who is involved, the people and programs, and how 
they are organized and structured. An example of the first type would 
be the following: 
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...the social experience and the learning process through which 
individualsacquireand change their imagesof the world perceived 
as a totality and their orientation toward particular components of 
the world system. (5) 

Another example of this type would be those who believe that 
international educators should be striving to prevent a nuclear holocaust 
by teaching students the value of learning about global problems. In each 
case, the emphasis is on the goals people involved in international 
education hope to achieve. 

Let us look at examples of the other, more organizational type of 
definition of international education. The first two definitions are fairly 
general in nature. Scanlon's definition is the most general: 

'International education' is a term used to describe the various 
types of educational and cultural relations among nations. While 
originally it applied merely to formal education, the concept has 
now broadened to include governmental cultural relations pro- 
grams, the promotion of mutual understanding among nations, 
educational assistance to underdeveloped regions, cross-cultural 
education, and international communication. (6) 
Fraser and Brickman defined it a bit more specifically: 
International education connotes the various kinds of relation- 
ships—intellectual, cultural, and educational— among individuals 
and groups from two or more nations. It is a dynamic concept in 
that it involves a movement across frontiers, whether by a person, 
bookor idea. International educatiou refers to the various methods 
of international cooperation, understanding and exchange. (7) 
The first part of each definition talks about the general types of 
relations among nations, rather than international education as it ap- 
pears in U.S. universities, which is the topic of this paper. However, the 
kernel of our definition of international education appears in that each 
definition includes references to the tripartite definition that we present 
below. In an earlier work. Arum divided international education on U.S. 
university campuses into three major components and analyzed each 
with its sub-components, who the participants were, how they were 
trained, what iheir professional organizations were, and what their 
funding sources were. Then he examined similar questions at the 
national level. (8) 

The tripartite definition we develop is relevant to these general 
definitions in several ways: 

L INTERNATIONAL STUDIES— ^s equivalent to Scanlon's 
"cross-cultural education" and Eraser's and Brickman's "interna- 
tional understanding/' 
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2. INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE— isequivalent 
to Fraser's and Brickman's ''international exchange/' 

3. TECHNICAL COOPERATION— is equivalent to Scanlon's "edu- 
cational assistance to underdeveloped regions" and Fraser's and 
Brickman's "international cooperation /' 

Now, we will examine several other more specific definitions and 
see how they fit our outline. In an issue of the Review of Educational 
Research, Spaulding, Singleton and Watson used the following defini- 
tion: 

The three major areas of interest associated with international 
education are international relationsand cooperation in education; 
cross-national movements of educational materials, students, teach- 
ers, consultants, and aid; and education for international and 
cross-cultural understanding. (9) 
Butts defined it in another way: 

If the scope of inquiry is thus limited to the somewhat more 
manageable proportions of "organized education," international 
education may be thought of as embracing the programs of activity 
which identifiable educational organizations deliberately plan and 
carry out for their members (students, teachers, and closely related 
clientele) with one of (or possibly both) of two major purposes in 
mind: a) the study of the thought, institutions, techniques, or ways 
of life of other peoples and of tht^ir interrelationships; and b) the 
transfer of educational institutions, ideas and materials from one 
society to another. (10) 

Whereas Butts seemed to omit reference to international educa- 
tional exchange, Deutsch defined it in a more complete way: 

Even a brief review of the literature reveals that 'international 
education' has been used as a generic term to include: the study of 
non-Western cultures; education for world understanding; Ameri- 
can studies abroad; programs of educational exchange, of both 
students and teachers; and university programs such as educa- 
tional technical assistance and institution building in developing 
nations. (11) 

Finally, the person who defined it most specifically and accurately 
from our perspective is Maurice Harari: 

International education isan all-inclusive term encompassing three 
major strands: a) international content of the curricula, b) interna- 
tional movement of scholars and students concerned with training 
and research, and c) arrangements engaging U.S. education abroad 
in technical assistanceandcducational cooperation programs. (12) 
In examining these definitions for the cof/^.ponents of our tripartite 
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definition of international education, we arrived at the following: 

1. INTERNATIONAL STUDIES— is equivalent to Singleton's and 
Watson's "education for international and cross-cultural under- 
standing" and Butts' "the study of the thought, institutions, tech- 
niques, or ways of life of other peoples and of their interrelation- 
ships," and Deutsch's "the study of non-Western cultures; educa- 
tion for world understanding," and Harari's "international content 
of the curricula." 

2. INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE— isequivalent 
to Singleton's and Watson's "cross-national movements 
of... students, teachers;" or Deutsch's "programs of educational 
exchange, of both students and teachers," and Harari's "interna- 
tional movement of scholars and students concerned with training 
and research." 

3. TECHNICAL COOPERATION— is equivalent to Singleton's and 
Watson's "cross-national movements of educational 
materials,. . .consultants, and aid;" and Butts' "the transfer of edu- 
cational institutions, ideas end materials from one society to an- 
other;" or Deutsch's "university programs such as educational 
technical assistance and institution building in developing na- 
tions," and Harari's "arrangements engaging U.S. education abroad 
in technical assistance and educational cooperation programs." 
Each of these major areas hai; numerous components, but the term 

"international education" usually refers to activities involving more 
than one such major area, and, often, it encompasses all of them. A 
preliminary definition could simply state that international education 
consists of all educational activities of any kind involving people of two 
or more nations. It should be noted that "international education" as a 
comprehensive, umbrella-like term for all international activities has 
been evolving from before the 1963 lament of Stephen Bailey regarding 
the confusion over terminology. This evolution is interesting, informa- 
tive and helpful in arriving at a more precise definition. 
• History of the Term 

One of the first times the term "international education" came to 
public attention in this century was with the establishment of the Insti 
tute of Intc national Education (HE) in 1919 in New York City. The first 
bulletin of the HE staled that it was thought toencompassallof "the major 
activities in international education:" 

...the Institute should represent American education vis-a-vis the 
rest of the worid, administering fellowships and visiting 
professorships, welcoming foreign scholars, arranging itineraries 
of foreign educational missions, holding conferences on problems 
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of international education, and conducting activities of a similar 

nature. ..In this way the major activities of international education 

have been concentrated in the Institute. (13) 

While this sounds primarily like the field of international educa- 
tional exchange, th^ bulletin also describes in some detail the work HE 
did regarding International Relations Qubs on college and university 
campuses. HE not only sent U.S. and foreign speakers and books to 
campuses, but also held an annual conference on an international rela- 
tions topic, sponsored jointly with the American Historical Association 
and the American Political Science Association. Thus, it appeared that 
two of our three international education categories (international studies 
and international educational exchange) were present in this early use of 
the term. 

The term international education was used in n^.any of the most 
familiar publications on the international dimension of U.S. higher 
education throughout the 1950s, 60s, 70s, 80s and even now in the 90s. In 
chronological order these publications were: 

0 Government Programs in International Education (A Survey and 
Handbook), Committee on Government Operations, U.S. House of 
Representatives, 85th Congress, 2nd session, Washington, D.C., 
Government Printing Office, 1959. 

0 David G. Scanlon, International Education, a Documentary His- 
tory, New York, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1960. 

0 Stewart Eraser, editor. Government Policy and International Edu- 
cation, New York, John Wiley & Sons, 1965. 

0 International Education: Past, Present, Problems and Prospects, 
Committee on Education and Labor, U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, 89th Congress, 2nd session, Washington, D.C., Government 
Printing Office, 1966. 

0 Fred F. Harcleroad and Alfred D. Kilmartin, International Educa- 
tion in the Developing State Colleges and Universities: A Report of 
a Study Conducted for the AASCU, Washington, D.C.: The Asso- 
ciation, 1966. 

0 Stewart Eraser and William W, Brickman, A History of Interna- 
tional and Comparative Education: 19th Century Documents, 
Glenview, Illinois, Scott Foresman, 1968. 

0 Shepherd L. Whitman, Inter-institutional Cooperation and Inter- 
national Education, New York, Education and World Affairs, 1969. 

0 RobertE.Ward,NationalNGedsforInternationalEducation, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Center for Strategic and International Studies, 
Georgetown University, 1977. 

0 Olin C. Robinson, Toward a Definition of International Education, 
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Washington, D.C.: National Association for Foreign Student Af- 
fairs Newsletter, vol. 29, no.9. Summer, 1978. 
0 Helen R. Wiprud, International Education Programs of the U.S. 
Government: An Inventory, Washington, D.C., USDOE Federal 
Interagency Committeeon the International Education Task Force, 
1981. 

0 Earl L. Backman, editor. Approaches to International Education, 
New York, MacMillan, 1984. 
(Additional examples are listed in reference 14) 
Thus, throughout the past threedecades, important publications in 
this field have employed the term "international education" as the 
overarching term for all aspects of international activities and programs 
on U.S. campuses. 
• Recent Usage of the Term 

In 1966, Congress passed The International Education Act (lEA), 
which confirmed the use of the term to define the various international 
components of education. As the House Committee Report accompany- 
ing the bill stated: 

The Committee is particularly interested in seeing broad support 
under the Act given to a diversity of high quality programs. The Act 
is designed to make it possible for the federal government to bring 
about a basic improvement in its relationship with our colleges and 
universities in international education (emphasis ours). Rather 
than simply buying a comniodity defined in narrow terms, the 
federal government would instead make a conscious, systematic 
and long-term investment in this facet of U.S. education. (15) 
Although the lEA was never funded, the common use of the term 
"international education" was encouraged by the title of the bill and the 
widespread attention and support it received. At this point, the term 
started to appear more frequently in educational publications, especially 
among the small number of faculty involved in the development of 
comparative education in the U.S. The George Peabody College for 
Teachers published Research Monographs in International arid Comparative 
Education beginning in 1964 (Stewart E. Eraser, Editor). These included 
a volume entitled "International Education: Understandings and Misun- 
derstandings " published in 1969. It is clear from the content of these 
publications that the tenn "international education" was becoming a 
general term. In some cases, i tsuse was more narrow in scope and closely 
related to comparative education. 

The evolution of the term to its present use appears to have 
happened slowly but surely throughout the 1970s with no one event or 
publication representing a significant turning point. For example. Title 
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VI of the Higher Education Act of 1965 (PL 89-329-until 1980 called Title 
VI of the National Defense Education Act) contains several important 
international components. The legislation provided federal government 
support for International and Foreign Language Studies (Part A) and 
Business and International Education Programs (Part B), but the name 
given to the entire section of the legislation was (and is) 'Title VI — 
International Education Programs." Also, the name given to the office 
that administers this legislation is the Division of International Educa- 
tion. 

International education is now a general term used in the same 
manner asbiochemistry and cultural anthropology, but it does not serve 
to define an area or sub-uni t of an academic discipline. It is seldom used 
to refer to the international aspects of the curriculum, programs and 
services of a college of education. Its use is in a broader framework, 
referring to the international dimensions of the entire institution's cur- 
riculum and diverse programs, services and activities that are interna- 
tional in focus. This distinction can create confusion and produce 
interesting problems, especially as schools and colleges of education 
strengthen their international componf^nts and seek appropriate new 
terms to describe their international programs and services. 

Whereas comparative educators have debated for years the meth- 
odological questions related to whether or not comparative education is 
a discipline or a multidisciplinary field, international educators, on the 
other hand, have been concerned with institutional policy issues, admin- 
istrative structures, and the broad questions related to the international 
dimensions of all disciplines and all parts of an educational institution. 
This is consistent with the definition we will give to international 
education. 

The process of attempting a definition of international education is 
one that quickly becomes very complex. The Comparative and Interna- 
tional Education Society has spent 30 years debating varying definitions 
of comparative education and attempting to differentiate between inter- 
national and comparative. (16) In 1969, the Comparative Education 
Society became the Comparative and International Education Society 
(CIES), thus recognizing implicitly two major constituencies in the field. 
Philip Altbach, the editor of the Comparative Education Review wrote in 
a recent editorial as follows: 

Traditionally, thecomparativeeducatorshavebecn scholars work- 
ing mainly in universities, training graduate students, and produc- 
ing research and scholarly articles. . . .Internationalists, on the other 
hand, are considered to be the users of research rather than the 
producers of scholarship. (17) 

200 
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This distinction is consistent with the fact that, at present, the term 
"international educator" is conrmonly used to refer to a person holding 
a primarily administrative position. This consistency is qualified by the 
diversity of these administrative positions. A university may or may not 
have a central international education office v^ith a director, dean, or 
other administrative position. The consistent element in the use of 
"international education" is to refer to multiple activities, programs and 
services for v^hich the pri^nary focus is international. 
• Conclusion 

It is not difficult to conclude that international education is becom- 
ing a common term in the vocabulary of U.S. higher education. There is 
a recently organized Association of International Education Administra- 
tors (AIEA), consisting of university representatives v/ith "multiple 
international responsibilities." Ncv^ administrative officesand positions 
have been established throughout the U.S. that use "international educa- 
tion" to communicate the central location of and responsibility for a 
variety of international programs and services. At the national level, the 
American Council on Education has a Commission on International 
Ed ucation, and the federal government continues to use the term to refer 
to legislation dealing with a variety of international programs and 
services. 

The need for a common definition of international education is 
more and more evident as the term is used lo refer to and describe the 
important transition taking place in U.S. higher education. As more 
serious attention is given to this transition, the need for defining the 
terms by which we communicate becomes more relevant. To debate the 
importance of international education requires an accepted definition of 
what is being discussed. To propose funding international education 
requires a common understanding for what purpose the funds will be 
spent. To develop a sense of professionalism among international 
educators requires an understanding of how the profession is defined. 
To ^ail to provide a definition is to encourage misunderstanding, confu- 
sion, and a lack of clarity to the process of change involved in the 
transition to educating for an interdependent world. 

Our assumption all along has been that it is possible to suggest a 
definition resulting from an examination of the term "international 
education." Furthermore, it is important to recognize the importance of 
a definition and to begin to use it in a consistent manner. We do not 
suggest that our definition is the only correct one and should be used at 
all times. We do consider it important to recognize that part of our 
professional responsibility includes defining the terms we use to de- 
scribe ourselves and the work we do. 
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To conclude this examination of the term "international educa- 
tion/' a suggested definition is that it refers to the multiple activities, 
programs and services that fall vviihin international studies, interna- 
tional educational exchange and technical cooperation. 
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Chapter 13 



University Ethos: 
The Spark, The Flame, The Fire 



CHARLES B. KLASEK 



Not too many weeks ago, finding myself with a few moments of 
idle time, I chose to accept the challenge of a crossword puzzle. The very 
first clue for a nine-letter word was "ethos." The creator of that puzzle 
suggested then that the correct response was "character." The ethos of 
something was for it to possess character. 

In the first chapters of this book, the authors examined separate 
topics which as a task force we deemed vital to the internationalization 
of an institution of higher learning— administration; students; faculty; 
curriculum; technical assistance; inter-institutional linkages; community 
outreach; public/private sector interaction; and ethnic, cultural, and 
international diversity. Alone, each area represents a unit of activity 
upon which international affairs on campuses focus. Taken together, 
they are the "stuff" of which university ethos is created. 

Maurice Harari agreed. He noted: 

Having many international studentsonacampusoran international 
contract abroad does not make that institution international. Having 
some courses on Asia, Latin America, Africa, or Europe in the 
curriculum helps but does not do so either. What does make it 
intema'tionalisthepresenceofanobviousinstitution-widepositive 
attitude toward understanding better other cultures and societies, 
learningmore about the political and economicinter-connectedness 
of humankind, a gcnuinedesire in interacting with representatives 
of these other cultures and societies, a genuine desire to understand 
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the major issues confronting the human and ecological survival of 
planet earth and to learn how to cooperate with others across 
national and cultural boundaries in seeking solutions to world 
problems, irrespective of one's own career, profession or station-in- 
life. Where such a positive international institutional attitude exists 
it inevitably translates itself gradually into the curriculum and 
university ethos.(l) 

Harari looks upon ethos as a positive institutional attitude, the 
Herald-Tribune crossword puzzler calls it institutional character. Both 
are correct and are a part of ethos. I would like to carry it one descriptor 
further — "Spirit." A spirit which is formed from a spark, a flame, and a 
fire. 

I waited to write this chapter of our book until after all of the others 
were completed and ready for press. 1 waited still longer until I found 
myself on an overseas trip for my university. 1 waited still longer until 
1 had visited sister institutions in Finland and Latvia. My colleagues in 
their chapters wrote of the strategies for internationalizing higher 
education. Each chapter was a spark. Indeed, each of them are sparks for 
their institutions. 

But 1 was still looking for something beyond the flame. The positive 
attitudes of people, the character of an institution, the spirit of coming 
together — these three exist, and they are the flame. What 1 found in 
Finland and Latvia was the fire — the final element of ethos — passion. 

At the University of Lapland in Finland was the passion to find a 
unique niche for itself internationally. They were building on their 
geographical location to become a leading research university and 
catalyst among the circumsolar Arctic nations. To that they were adding 
an academic and research program in global educational media 
communications. 

To carry the metaphor further — sparks were flying everywhere. 
Individual faculty, the rector and director of administration, the staff, the 
students were truly passionate in their support of these projects; and only 
in the Fall of 1992 did they reach a student body number of 2,000. 

The passion at the Academy of Music in Riga, Latvia, included yet 
another ingredient — fervent nationalism. The Latvians' release from 
almost 50 years of cultural captivity has fueled a desire, a thirst for an 
international cultural exposure. Although the musical tradition of 
Europe surpasses that of the United States by hundreds of years, there 
remains a passion to learn from others while preserving their own. 

Harari feels, "practically any experienced and perceptive observer 
to a campus can determine within a day or two the extent to which an 
international ethos exists on that campus." (2) He is correct. The first day 
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on each of the campuses in Finland and Latvia, I was able to make that 
determination. 

Attitude, character, spirit, and passion an international university 
can make. The spark can begin anywhere — in the individual on campus 
charged with the international programs, in a faculty member, in the 
President, or in the students. The flamesoccur when individual programs 
begin to evolve and mature, and the fire consumes the institution when 
the programs come together and sweep the university. 

What are the characteristics of a college or university that has or is 
developingan international ethos? Loca first to the international growth 
areas. 

1 . Is there a continued growth of the number of international students 
on campus and do they represent a widening number of countries? 

2. Are faculty actively pursuing and receiving an increasing number 
of grants and contracts for international research, training and 
technical assistance? 

3. Is publicity for the international programs and successes growing 
and of a positive nature, especially in the student newspaper? 

4. Are faculty genuinely elated when the institution has a successful 
international project? 

5. Is there moral, administrative, and fiscal support for international 
programs by the adnunistration, international office, academic 
affairs, student affairs, the deans, and departmental chairs? 

6. Istherea steady increase in the number of international scholarson 
campus either for short-term or long-term visits, teaching and 
research? 

Look then to the extent and nature of faculty/ staff interest in, 
participation in, and support for the international thrustsoftheinstitution. 

1 . Is there eager participation in linkages and exchanges? 

2. 1 s there competition for oversv is assignments of a long-term nature? 

3. Is there excitement in and support for collegial international project 
success? 

4. Is there funding for faculty travel and development initiatives? 

5. Is there an eagerness to develop proposals for external funding for 
international activity? 

6. Is there included in mission statements, planning documents, and 
promotion and tenure documents reference to the institution's 
international responsibilities? 

7. Is there a true effort to internationalize the curriculum? 

8.1s there true support of the internationalization of the institution by 
the President or Chancellor? 
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With what, then,can we, theauthorsleaveyou?WeconcurwithC>r. 
Posvar that there is no great university without an interna tional dimension. 
We have striven to help you build bridges to the future by suggesting 
strategies for internationalizing institutions of higher education. Each 
chapter of this book is one of the bridges. Let us then leave you v^th 
thirteen bridges to the future. (See next page.) 
END NOTES 
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Bridges To The Futtire 

L ADMINISTRATION— The three Cs of international education administration 

are Commitment, Centralization, Cooperation. 
II. INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS AND SCHOLARS— Commitment on the 
part of the host institution and coop)eration and collaboration among its aca- 
demic and administrative components are the keys to a successful international 
student <ind scholar program. 

III. FACULTY— If faculty involvement in in to-national education is to continue and 
expand, more emphasis must be placed on faculty development options and 
reward systems which recognize the importance of international competence for 
students and the critical role that faculty play toward that end. 

IV. CURRICULUM — ^The internationalization of the curriculum is at the core of the 
internationalization of higher education, is aitical to quality education in 
today's highly interdependent and multicultural world, requires the careful 
development and implementation of the commitment of individual institutions, 
and needs to be orchestrated through strong leadership and committed and 
competent faculty. 

V. EDUCATION ABROAD — Increasing institutional awareness of the impor- 
tance of international study programs is the key to creating an ambiance in which 
decision-making personnel are charged with developing study abroad pro- 
grams which are connected to the home campus curricula. 
VI. PUBLIC SERVICE AND OUTREACH—Universitiescan further their interna- 
tional mission through sharing of resources and collaboration with K-12, the 
private sector and other constituencies. 

VH. INTER-INSTITUTIONAL LINKAGES— Linkage agreements are most suc- 
cessful when partners have been chosen carefully, policies and guidelines are 
well-defined, processes of implementation are carefully drawn, and funding 
sources have been clearly delineated. 

VIII. TECHNICAL AND EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT— In order to achieve 
successin development assistance projects, a university should combine rhetoric 
with a strategic plan, a time schedule with action, and dedicated untiring and 
committed people with resources to help them get the job done. 
IX. PUBLIC/PRIVATE SECTOR COOPERATION— The strengthening of links 
among education, government, and the private sector should be based on the 
establishment of global corporate priorities, improved communication, collabo- 
rative programs and increased responsiveness to the private sector's needs 
X. ETHIQ CULTURAL INTERNATIONAL DIVERSITY— The process of inter- 
nationalization at minority institutions of higher education can be successful 
only when the process has Ijcen institutionalized and guaranteed administrative 
support. 

XL INTERNATIONALIZATIONlNUNIVERSITIES:ACONCEPTUALFRAME. 
WORK — Colleges and universities can use a conceptual framework to reflect on 
the dynamics of internationalization rather than focus on the creation of policies 
and structures and in doggedly seeking business. 
XII. DEFINITION OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION IN U.S. UNIVERSI- 
TIES — International education is the multiple activities, programs, and services 
that fall within international studies, international educational exchange, and 
technical cooperation. 
XIII. UNIVERSITY ETHOS: THE SPARK, THE FLAME, THE RRE— University 
ethos cannot be dictated, directed, or legislated; it must evolve from the success- 
ful building of the preceding twelve "Bridges to the Future." 



